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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


The President’s appeal—or should we say di- 
rective—from Denver last week to all govern- 
ment departments and agencies in behalf of fur- 
ther and more vigorous effort to reduce Federal 
outlays not only during the current fiscal year 
but in the next (and by implication in the next 
and the next and the next) has been well pub- 
licized. Somewhat the same thing can be said of 
the Dodge communication in the same vein, al- 
though probably this document has not had the 
attention it really deserves in view of its greater 
particularity in certain directions and the fact 
that it obviously has full Presidential approval. 

It was Mr. Dodge, Director of the Budget, who 
pointedly asserted that the time had come not 
only for the utmost-endeavor to do what is being 
done with the minimum of cost, but also—and 
even more important—to reconsider what among 
the almost infinitude of tasks the Federal Gov- 
ernment now undertakes it should continue to do 
and what it should discontinue forthwith. It was 
also this same gentleman who called attention 
to the widespread use of the highly doubtful pro- 
cedure of the continuing appropriations which 
so effectively hampers efforts of Congress to 
make prompt reduction in outlays even when 
convinced that certain programs should not have 
been started. 

Here are two documents which really go to 
the heart of the task the Federal Government 
still faces. They point to what is probably the 
toughest assignment which Congress and the 
Administration must face after the turn of the 
year. It is true as Senator Bridges and the others 
have been saying that the Administration—some- 


Continued on page 19 





SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 30. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


What About the Gold 
Standard! 


By ROBERT T. PATTERSON, PH. D. 


Lecturer in Financial History, 
New York University 


Dr. Patterson points out there is real reason for concern 
regarding our currency, since the absence of a require- 
ment that it be redeemed into something valuable, gives 
opportunity to government to pump into circulation as 
much as it pleases. Describes requirements of the Gold 
Standard, and holds our gold reserve is sufficient to sus- 
tain this standard. Says gold is the people’s money and 
“there is no valid argument for further delay in return- 
ing to the gold standard.” 


We have gone a long way down the path of poor 
money since 1933 when the United States abandoned the 
gold standard. Since then the inflation of our currency 
has progressed, gradually at first and later more rapidly, 
pushing prices further and further 
upward. Prices are now twice what 
they were in 1940. The purchasing 
power of the dollar has been cut in 
half. 

The money supply is now so enor- 
mous that a mere incident could set 
off an explosive rise in prices. Since 
1940 currency in circulation has in- 
creased from $8 billion to $29 billion, 
and bank deposits—which are simply 
another form of currency—have in- 
creased from $63 billion to $167 
billion. 

A loss of confidence in the future 
value of the dollar would increase 
people’s desire to hold goods and 
property in preference to money. This 
eould start a flight from our irredeemable paper money 
that could become all but uncontrollable. 


The inflation is due to the failure of the government 
to balance its budget at reasonable intervals. In the past 
22 years the budget has been balanced only three times. 


Robert T. Patterson 


Continued on page 20 
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Outlook for Business 
And Investment 


By HARRY D. COMER* a 
Partner, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Stock market analyst condemns theory “business is so 
good it can’t get better,” and contends that, with the 
current relatively low market, stocks are in a position 
to rise, even if general business activity falls off toward 
year’s end. -Discusses business outlook, and cities fac- 
tors which can influence coming business trends. Says 
confidence factor is key to stock market, and points to 
present high yields on good industrials as evidence of a 
present conservative market situation. 


There is a popular fallacy that holas “Business is 
so good it can’t get better; it can only change for the 
worse.” “Therefore, the stock market must go down.” 

In this talk I shall try to demonstrate why I think 
this widely advertised notion is 
erroneous. In sum, the first assump- 
tion is much like telling you that 
because you are now in good health 
the only thing that can happen is 
for you to get sick. The conclusions 
are fallacious because they overlook 
two basic facts. (1) Business is so 
good now that a moderate recession 
in total production could occur, and 
yet at the bottom of it, we would 
; still be having a real boom, meas- 

Harry D. Comer ured by past standards. (2) Most of 
the time since 1939 the stock market has swung opposite 
to business. These factors are still out of gear—with the 


Continued on page 22 


*An address by Mr. Comer before the executive group of the 
J. Henry Helser Organization, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 17, 1953. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be. nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


JOHN P. MURRAY 


Investment Counsel. Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey Zinc 


Close to 30 years’ experience as 


an investment adviser tends to 
make one increasingly orthodox 


in approaching investment prob- 
lems. One re- 
sult has been “a 
a desire when- 
ever making 
purchases to 
try and buy 
stocks close to 
depression 
prices. It is on 
that basis that 
New Jersey 
Zine strikes 
me as a suit- 
able candidate 





of the “Secu- 
rity I Like 


Jonn PF. Murray 


Best Forum.” 
This company 
is the second largest producer of 
zinc products in the country. Its 
principal products are zinc oxide, 
zinc sulphide pigments, slab zinc, 
rolled zinc, zinc alloys, etc., which 
largely go into consumer type in- 
dustries— rather than the more 
volatile and cyclical heavy indus- 
tries. 

The company is also engaged, in 
partnership with Kennecott Cop- 
per, in the development of a sub- 
stantial titanium-iron ore deposit 
in the Allard Lake region of Que- 
bec, Canada. Kennecott holds two- 
thirds of the stock of Quebec Lron 
& Titanium Corp. and New Jersey 
Zire one-third. The total invest- 
ment at the close of 1952 was in 
excess Of $44 million. 


This is the largest known de- 
posit in the world of easily acces- 
sible ilmenite ore, with millions 
of tons of the ore on the surface, 
meaning simple low cost excava- 
tion. 

The demand for titanium as a 
pigment has grown extremely 
rapid in recent years and it is 
substantially displacing white lead 
in the manufacture of paints. In 
1925, titanium dioxide accounted 
for only 0.6% of white pigment 
production but for 1945 accounted 
for 49.5% of such total white pig- 
ment production in this country. 


In addition, and more important 
from a longer range standpoint, 
experiments now underway point 
to successful large-scale produc- 
tion of titanium in metal form. It 
combines the best qualities of steel 
and aluminum, being 40% lighter 
than iron and only 60% heavier 
than aluminum. In cold-worked 
form, it is more than twice as 
strong as iron and almost six times 
as strong as aluminum. 

New Jersey Zinc, with its small 
capitalization, consisting solely of 
1,960,000 shares of common stock, 
seems an excellent vehicle in 
which to participate in this devel- 
opment, bearing in mind that 
Kennecott has outstanding 10,821,- 
653 shares of stock. In effect, one 
share of New Jersey Zinc carries 
2%4 times as large an interest in 
this titanium development as one 
share of Kennecott Copper. 

Earnings of this company have 
been quite consistent over the 
years. During the war years, when 
excess profits taxation restricted 
earnings, the company showed re- 
sults approximating $3.00 a share 
for each year. In 1952, $6.15 a 
share was reported but out of net 
earnings of $15,660,000 before pro- 
vison for Federal taxes, $5,239,000 
represented proceeds from sale of 
patents and profit on sales of se- 
curities. After taxes, consolidated 
net earnings amounted to $12,060,- 
000. In 1951, $5.06 a share was 
reported and in 1950, $5.11 a share. 


The balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, 
1952, showed cash andi U. 8S. Gov- 
ernment securities alone in excess 
of total current liabilities, while 
total current assets of $37,985,000 
were more than four times total 
current liabilities of $8,351,000. 
Stated net working capital was 
equal to $15.12 a share on the 
common stock, while in addition 
U.S. Treasury and other market- 
able securities, carried separately, 
were equal to another $13.55 a 
share, making a total of $28.67 a 
share in effect representing work- 
ing capital. 

The company has an excellent 
dividend record, having paid some 
dividend in each year since 1883. 
In terms of the present stock, and 

oing back as far as 1915, the low- 
dividend paid was equal to 
“2.09 qg share. From 1943 to 1946 
inclusive, $3.00 was paid in each 
year, while in 1947 payments to- 
taled $4.50 and in 1948, $4.25 a 
share. In 1949, divdends amounted 
to only $2.75 a share, but in each 
of the past three years have to- 
taled $3.00 a share, which is the 
current rate. 

The stock has fluctuated widely 
frequently, reflecting changes in 
the price of zinc. 

The following will 
broad fluctuations - 
traceable to earnings 


' 
est 


show the 
not always 
seen in this 


stock since 1937. 

Highs Lows 
Mar., 1937 947, 
Mar., 1938 45% 
Oct., 1939 76 “ 
May, 1940 49 
Feb., 1945 8134 
June, 1950 49 
Oct., 1951 8334 


The company is aggressive and 
interested in developing new prop- 
erties and processes as evidenced 
by the fact that last year expenses 
for exploration, mine develop- 
ment, research and experiments 
totaled $5,220,000, or $2.66 a share 
in terms of the common stock, or 
an increase of $1.25 a share over 
similar expenditures made in 1951. 


From a longer range standpoint, 
this stock, now selling below 50 
on the American Stock Exchange, 
would seem to hold promise of 
substantial development through 
its interest—sizable on a per share 
basis—in the development of ti- 
tanium along with Kennecott Cop- 
per, in addition to its normal and 
usually profitable operations. 


ALLEN M. STEINER 
Woolfolk & Shober, New Orleans 


Louisiana 
Gerber Products Company 


When I say why I like some- 
thing, years of conditioning by 
hucksters bring to mind. “Sav in 
25 words or less, ‘I Like XXX 

because .. .’.” 
That can’t be 
done here, bu! 
I do believe I 
could give 25 
reasons that 
make Gerber 
Products 
Company 
rommon stock 
nn oustanding 
investment 
tor a substan- 





tial capital 
gain with min- 

imum risk. 
Allen M. Steiner Gerber is. 
and always 
has been, the largest baby foods 
company. The firm dates back to 
1901 in the canning industry: io 


1928 in canned baby foods, when 
Mrs. Dan Gerber started a new 
industry after she had her hus- 
band prepare and can foods for 
their own baby; to 1942, when it 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





New Jersey Zinc Company—John 
P. Murray, Investment Counsel, 
Boston, Mass. (Page 2) 


Gerber Products Company—Allen 
M. Steiner, Woolfolk & Shober, 
New Orleans, La. (Page 2) 























discontinued all products other 
than baby foods and adopted the 


well-known slogan, “Babies are 
our Business— Our Only Busi- 
ness!” The “Gerber Baby,’ seen 
on all labels. is the winning 
sketch of Dorothy Hope Smith, 
submitted to the company in a 
contest in the early 1930's. 
Gerber supervises every step 


along the road, from soil chemis- 
try to consumer. Even supervised 
the growing of the seed that 
grows the produce that eventually 
winds up in Juniors tummy. 
Other leaderships in the industry 
include: Liaison men to the med- 
ical profession; largest baby foods 
plant in the world, in Oakland; 
filtered air in all processing 
plants; constant research for new 
products; Gerber Baby Foods 


is 


Fund. a foundation contributing 
to organizations concerned with 
child health and nutrition. Inci- 


dentally, Gerber packs move pears 
than the output of all other pear 
canners in the world combined. 
Through the years, without ex- 
ception, sales, number of share- 
holders, shareholders’ equity, and 


gross earnings have soared. Net 
earnings would show the same 
steady advance were it not for 


the excess profits tax of the past 
three years. Even so, net earnings 
have been excellent, and when 
the EPT goes to the grave where 
it belongs, come Jan. 1, 1954, they 
should increase by about $1.50 pei 
share over the net $4.69 for the 
past fiscal year. Sales (as usual) 
are up 30% over last year, and 
this will also contribute to earn- 


ings. Overseas markets are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Major plant expansions and 
other capital expenditures have 


been completed, so it appears that 
stockholders should share before 
long in the excess of net earnings 
over the current annual dividend 
rate of $2 a share. Authorized 
common stands at 2,000,000 shares, 
and outstanding are 653,393 shares. 
Stock dividends were paid in 1942, 
1944, and 1948. It is reasonable 
to calculate that a 200% stock 
dividend could, and should be 
paid. If the new shares paid a 
conservative $1.20 annually, a 
yield of 6% would place the share 
price at $20. This stock dividend 
could be reasonably accomplished 
about the close of the company’s 
fiscal year, March 31. 1954. 

To conclude, excellent manage- 
ment, distribution, advertising. re- 
search, financial condition. earn- 
ings, past record, present record, 
national birthrate. leadership. and 
future outlook all point to two 
things we like—minimum risk and 
capital gains. 


Edward E. Chase 
William Tudor Gardiner 


Edward E. Chase, President of 
Main Securi‘ties Company, Port- 


land, Me., and William Tudor 
Gardiner, Chairman of Incorpo- 
rated Investors, Boston. were 


» 


killed Aug. 2 
private plane. 


With Akin Lambert Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHroniciz) 


LOS ANGELES; Calif.—S. Al- 
bert Ackerman has become asso- 
ciated with Akin-Lambert Co.. 


Inc., 639 South Spring Street, 
members of the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
In the past he was in the invest- 
ment business in Chicago. 


in the crash of a 
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Further Reactions to Robertson’s 


“Inside View of United Nations’’ 


We are able to accommodate in today’s issue some more of the 
communications received in connection with the views and opin- 
ions expressed by William A. Robertson, Member of the New York 
Bar, in the article “An Inside View of the United Nations” which 
appeared in the “Chronicle” of July 2. Other commentaries ap- 
peared in our issues of July 23, July 30, Aug. 6, and Aug. 13. 

In the article Mr. Robertson described the political conditions 
that have prevailed (and still prevail) among those countries 
which are currently, or within the past six years have been, Gov- 
ernors of the World by virtue of holding seats in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Mr. Robertson detailed the record 
of political instability, featured by wars, revolutions and revolts 
for each country and contended that in view of the record, it is 


worse than futile to expect them 
peace objective of the United Nat 


to make any contribution to the 
ions. 


Below are some of the remaining unpublished comments that 


have been received relative to the 
next week’s issue.—EDITOR. 


JOSEPH G. HARRISON 


Overseas News Editor 
“The Christian Science Monitor,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Robertson ends his article 
with the Biblical quotation: “Do 
men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles?” May I begin 
my reply with 
a Scriptural 
quotation 
(Isaiah 28:10): 
“For precept 
must be upon 
precept, pre- 
cept upon pre- 
cept; line 
upon line, 


line upon 
line: here a 
little, there a 
little’; In 
other words, 





it is our feel- 
ing that it is 
illogical and 
unhelpful to expect too much of 
so young an organization at so 
early a date. World cooperation 
is a very new and very tender 
plant. During the _ past eight 
years it has been exposed to some 
very hot rays and we should not 
be surprised if it has not wilted a 
little. But we believe that this is 
all the more reason to nurture 
and strengthen the plant rather 
than to permit it to perish. 

After all, if I may be permitted 
to continue in the Biblical vein, 
if a man has a single fruit tree 
upon which his livelihood de- 
pends, and if the fruit tree shows 
signs of wilt or blight, he does 
not therefore chop down the 
tree but rather prunes and tends 
it. 1 feel that it is the same with 
the United Nations; imperfect as 
it may be and as faulty as the Se- 


Joseph G. Harrison 


curity Council may have shown 
itself to be, nonetheless, they 
constitute, in our opinion, one of 
the great hopes of the world 
which we should be derelict to 
abandon. 

G. WRIGHT REESE 


President, The Citizens & Peoples 
National’ Bank of Pensacola, Fla. 

“An Inside View of The United 
Nations” by William A. Robert- 
son is a most informative article 
and its issuance timely! 

This summary of the govern- 
ments of the nations now compos- 


article. Others will be given in 


ing the Security Council is a tell- 
ing argument and should convince 
anyone that the United Nations 
organization wil! bring little good 
to the United States. 

1 believe that the 
becoming more and more aware 
of the dangers inherent in the 
philosophy of the United Nations 
and that soon our legislators will 
put restrictions upon the effect 
that this organization can have on 
our internal affairs. 


citizens are 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Robertson has produced an 
impressive recital of human and 
national weaknesses. Is the im- 
plication then that the United 
States should 
withdraw 
[irom tie 
United Na- 
tions? Mr. 
Robertson 
could, I sup- 
pose, inake the 
same kind of 
painstaking 
summary of 
the achieve- 
ments of the 
Tinited Na- 
tions and of 
the good 
points of other 
nations. Uni- 
lateral arguments may 
convincing without 
helpful. 

If we are ever in the long jinis- 
tory of mankind to have some 
kind of cooperation among na- 
tions, somewhat similar to that 
now practiced among States in 
the United States, then surely we 





Dr. Henry H. Hill 


be quite 
being very 


have got to start, and the start 
may be that of a two-year-old 


learning to walk and later that of 
a robust and idealistic but not 
very well governed adolescent. I 
would hope that some of our chil- 
dren or children’s children might 
live to see the day when there is 


possible some orderly world de- 
velopment which will render un- 
necessary the tremendous ex- 
penditures for armaments and 
war. 

As one who is conscious of 


human weaknesses of individuals 


Continued on page 34 
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Profits, Not Without Gauze 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Author of “Winning in Wall Street” 


Unrolling a few current items about the two largest bandage 
makers, and their dividend coverage — Johnson & Johnson 
and the Kendall Company. 


The recent flight of Rufus 
Hornbill over Wall Street, and 
his short pause (he couldn't get 
a co-maker!) at the Personal 

Loan Winaow 


of the Chase 
National Bank, 
were missed 
by this column 
due to absence 
on Cape Cod 
(mine, not the 
hornbill’s). I 


hasten to cor- 
rect this feath- 
ered omission 
and to suggest 
that this soar- 
ing Siamese 
turkey almost 
provided ad- 
vertising for 
today’s company selections. For, 
you see, if one of Rufus’s would- 
be retrievers, had fallen on his 
puss during the pursuit, and sus- 
tained injury, he would doubtless 
have been soothed, swathed, and 
sterilized with double letter dress- 
ings by J and J, or B and B (for 
Bauer and Black, Kendall surgi- 
cal subsidiary ). 

So, with this somewhat labored 
topical reference, let’s move on 
to consider our two curative cor- 
porations with their wide repute 
for the manufacture of surgical 
dressings and many standard items 
for protecting your person, and 
emergency treatment if you 
don’t. Just glance in your medi- 
cine cabinet at home and observe 
the array of tapes, cottons, gauzes, 
aid kits, plasters and tissues, such 
as are produced and distributed on 
a world-wide basis, by Johnson 
& Johnson, and its nearest com- 
petitor, Kendall Company. 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


Johnson & Johnson 


Of the two, Johnson & Johnson 
is the larger and, in addition to 
being the biggest producer and 
distributor of surgical dressings, 
it turns out some 1,225 related 
products including “Yes” tissues, 
“Tek” toothbrushes, elastic ban- 
dages and supporters, floss and 
dental supplies, baby and other 
type powders, creams, and lotions. 
In addition to the time-honored 
adhesive tape, J & J also make 
Bondex tape for mending, Texcel 
and Permacel pressure-sensitive 
tapes, competitors of Scotch tape 
(and, as an interesting coinci- 
dence, note that J & J, and Min- 
nesota Mining, creator of Scotch 
tape, are both expected to cross 
the $200 million sales milestone 
this year). 

Thus you see here again, a com- 
pany diversifying its output well 
beyond its traditional field, and 
applying research and plant ex- 
pansion toward a sustained growth 
in profitability and net assets. 
Net sales have shown a steady 
march from $33 million in 1938 to 
$191.7 in 1952; and only one year 
(1949) failed to produce a larger 
sales total than the year that pre- 
ceded it. Increases in net earnings 
have been a iittle more uneven 


since the company was held down, 
profit-wise, by price ceilings dur- 
ing the war. To illustrate, net in- 
come was $3 million in 1945, but 
in the next year, 1946, rose to over 
$8 million. The best year was 
1950 with a net of $13,280,000. 
Important in the progress of 
J & J has been its overseas sub- 
sidiaries. Company has plants in 
seven foreign countries, including 
Canada. These are carried on the 
balance sheet (1952 year end) at 
$5,236,000 but could easily be val- 
ued at $15 million today. Foreign 
sales are now Over 20% of total. 


Stock Dividend Possible 


From the stockholders’ view- 
point, it is important to know that 
very large blocks of the 2,093,308 
common shares (listed NYSE) are 
reported to be closely-held and, 
as often occurs where the tax 
bracket of wealthy holders influ- 
ences dividend policy, cash divi- 
dends have been most conserva- 
tive (less than a third of net, on 
the average). Thus the buyer here 
should consider the heavy annual 
-arnings plow-back, with corre- 
sponding build-up in book value. 
His extra reward may well come, 
as it has in the past, via the stock 
dividend route. There was a 100% 
stock dividend in 1947 and 5% 
dividends in 1948, 1949 and 1951. 
$1.40 is the indicated cash divi- 
dend rate. The common sells 
around 57 and is preceded only 
by $5% million in loans and $2,- 
320,000 par amount of $4 preferred. 

A distinguished company with 
alert, progressive management 
JNJ common offers a sturdy in- 
vestment value, and a 48-year un- 
broken record of payment of some 
dividend. 


Kendall Company 


Kendall Company, while next 
to JNJ in volume of surgical 
iressing production and sales, de- 
cives only about 40% of its gross 
from this source, and is more gen- 
erally classified as a textile com- 
pany. Viewed as a textile, its 
record during the 50 years of its 
orporate existence is way above 
average, and in particular its prog- 
ress since the end of World War 
‘I may correctly be described as 
dynamic. Since 1945, sales have 
doubled; and followers of Kendall 
have been especially pleased at 
the 17% sales increase for the 
first 24 weeks of 1953, since the 
last half of the year is tradition- 
ally productive of better volume. 

Best known to the public is 
probably the Bauer and Black di- 
vision, which, from plants in Chi- 
cago and Rockford, Ill.. and in 
South Bend, Ind., produces and 
distributes surgical dressings, ban- 
dages and gauze, elastic stockings 
and supporters, “Curity” adhesive 
tapes, “Curad” (a plastic bandage 
that stays on under water) and 
“Polyken,” a pressure tape for 
office and industry. 

In the textile end, 10 plants, 
seven in the North and South 
Carolinas, and three in New Eng- 
land, supply gray goods and fin- 
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ished goods such as curtain mate- 
rials, sheetings, poplins, interlin- 
ings, print cloth, “tobacco” cloth 
(used to make surgical dressings) 
and “Curity” (trade name) dia- 
pers. 

In view of the great labor up- 
heavals and bitter strikes charac- 
teristic of the textile industry, 
particularly in the past 15 years, 
it is important to note the Kendall 
approach to labor economics. Wel- 
fare and pension arrangements, 
plus a Satisfactory wage scale, 
have apparently operated here to 
maintain productivity, and to keep 
a labor force of some 8,000 on the 
job, with no strike stoppage for 
more than two years. 

Kendall has not contented itself 
with turning out just a standard 
line of surgicals and textiles, but, 
in common with other progressive 
industrial companies, has gone in 
for research. As a result Kendall 
now offers “Perx,”’ a synthetically 
produced hair cloth, “Webril,” a 
non-woven fabric, “Clex,” a new 
type interlining, and the plastic 
bandage “Curad,’ already men- 
tioned. 

By the end of this year, Kendall 
Company will have laid out $21 
million in a postwar plant and 
equipment expansion program. 
Roughly 10% of this will be spent 
in 1953, financed entirely out of 
retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion allowances. 


Share Book Value at $43.25 


At the 1952 year-end the Kene- 
dall Company balance sheet 
showed net working capital of 
$25'% million and a book value of 
$43.25 a share on the 800,000 com- 
mon outstanding. Preferred stock 
($3,684,000) and $3,300,000 funded 
debt lie ahead of this equity. For 
the past five years, cash dividends 
have ranged from $2.15 to $2.60, 
with $2.25 paid last year. With 
net of $3.13 earned per share for 
the 24 weeks ended 6/13-53 
(against $1.86, same period, 1952) 
an optimistic viewpoint about this 
year’s dividends is justified, and 
the current over-the-counter price 
of the common, 40, does not seem 
particularly inflated. There was 
a 2-for-1 split in 1948; and the 
shares today sell at about six times 
current earnings. 

If Kendall Company were only 
a pharmaceutical instead of, ba- 
sically, a textile, then a much 
more exalted price-earnings ratio 
would, no doubt, prevail. Even as 
it is, some rather solid qualities 
appear in its favor—management, 
research, sales moxie, and a bal- 
ance sheet revealing solid sol- 
vency. And, if some day Kendall 
common advances smartly, and 
you kick yourself for not having 
bought some, you may then have 
need for a Blue Jay corn plaster 
another Kendall product! 
Whereas today’s piece drifted 
off into a rather specialized and 
almost morbid field, depending as 
it does importantly on illness, ac- 
cident or injury for its major 
sales, these gauze and bandage 
makers do provide vital products; 
they make them and sell them 
well, and profitably. They have 
not only solaced the ill and in- 
jured, but also have afforded con- 
sicerable comfort to their stock- 
holders through the years. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 
OMAHA, Neb. — Timothy L. 

Slattery is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Patter- 
son Building. 


With Paine, Webber Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHrontcie) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Lenox H. 
Rand is now with Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis, Huntington 
Bank Building. 


Joins Carl Mead Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, Cmromrcie) 

MARIETTA, Ohio — Robert B. 
Wylie has become affiliated with 
Carl F. Mead & Company, Peoples 
Bank Building. 





“Defensive Stock’’ Groups 


By AUGUST HUBER 


Market Analyst, Spencer Trask & Co. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Defining “defensive stocks” as those less subject to broad cy- 


clical economic influences, Mr. 


Huber points out market per- 


formance reflects a persistent demand for such issues. Says if 


general market trend remains sa 


tisfactory, a continued demand 


for such issues could lead to still higher levels or, at least, to 
good resistance in a downward trend. 


The market performance of such relatively stable and “defen- 
sive” groups as Utilities, Tobaccos, Food Stores, etc., reflects a 
persistent investment demand for such issues. This demand appears 
to be prompted largely by: (1) Their defensive qualities under 


less favorable general business 


(2) Sales and pre-tax earnings should be well ; ae 
sustained, while (3) Excess Profits Taxes are 


scheduled to be eliminated next 


should result in higher net earnings. 
These industries are less subject to broad 


cyclical economic influences—whi 


characterize steel, heavy machinery, automo- 
biles, building, etc.—and thus their sales, earn- 


ings, and dividends fluctuate to 


lesser degree. However, judging from past 
performance, it may be well to recognize that 
during major market declines, these “defen- 
sive” stocks have not been impervious to con- 


siderable market price diminution. 


ings and dividends may be comparatively well 
maintained, the shares, nevertheless, have ex- 


conditions; 


year, which 


ch normally 


a markedly 








While earn- 


August Huber 


perienced wide price declines in sympathy with 
a general market trend and a changed investment environment. 


This is not to say that these “defensive” issues may not be 
attractive at the present time. If the general market trend remains 
satisfactory, a continued demand for such issues, on a yield basis, 
could be reflected in still higher market levels or they should dis- 


play good resistance during interi 
The points to be made, as we 


m market reactions. 
see them, are these: 


(1) Should the market move higher, many issues now cur- 
rently depressed and in disfavor, could also do better marketwise 


for a period. 


(2) The majority of the “defensive” type issues are currently 


at relatively high historical levels 


and many investors are acquir- 


ing these issues on the broad theory that both the economy and 
the market are headed for some degree of later slump. If this is 
the basic reason for buying these shares, it may be well to consider 


the record during past periods of 


major market declines: 


Standard & Poor’s Index of Stock Groups (1935-39—100) 


1937 1938 1940 1942 1946 1947 
COMPANIES— High Low High Low High Lew 
19 Utility Operating... 136.4 69.3 110.9 54.2 1326 949 

§ Tobeeco ........... 1186 73.3 100.7 45.2 105.1 76.0 
6 Food Chain ____-__-_- 120.0 47.5 120.8 77.2 2486 160.1 
S-eee .accc-...-....-. ESE GA 101.1 62.4 163.0 120.6 
8 Variety Store Chain 131.0 70.4 990.3 52.8 156.9 113.3 
% Decline % Decline % Decline 
From 1937 High Frem 1940 High From 1946 High 
te 1938 Low to 1912 Low to 1947 Lew 
| Ree 49% 51% 28% 
Y. eens 36 55 27 
.. ->  \Reeeeeeets 60 35 35 
Food Companies —-__-- 45 39 26 
Variety Chains -__-. --_- 46 41 28 


This brief memorandum is not a forecast of any kind. It comes 
under the guise chiefly, for those who may be interested, as “Food 


for Thought.” 





Wall Street Advertising Agency 
Executive Was 75 Years of Age 


One of the “Street’s” most 
highly regarded financial adver- 
tising experts, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
passed away at Lime Rock, Conn., 
age 75, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edwynna Labouchere. 
Mr. Wilson was born in Dunbar, 
Pa., and while a student at Prince- 
ton University, was college cor- 
respondent for several Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
newspapers. 

Mr. Wilson founded the Prince- 
ton University Press Club and, 
after graduation in 1901, he be- 
came Advertising Manager of the 
Real Estate Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh. From 1909 to 1916, Mr. 
Wilson was Advertising Manager 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of New 
York, later establishing the Edwin 
Bird Wilson Advertising Agency, 
120 Wall Street, New York City, 
which specialized in distinctive 
bank advertising. Mr. Wilson bore 
quite a facial resemblance to ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson, and 
served in World War I in the 9th 
Coast Artillery Corps. He was 


President of the New York Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, an 


honorary life member of the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Associa- 
tion, and a member of the Down- 
town Association, Princeton Club 
and the Pilgrims. 


David Doebler Opens 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—David A. 
Doebler, Jr. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
165 Madison Avenue. 


Nell & Craig Formed 


Renee Nell and Samuel W. 
Craig are engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 410 West 
24th Street, New York City. 





BOND SALE 
August 26, 1953 
$500,000 GENERAL OBLIGATION 
CLARK COUNTY, NEVADA, HOSPITAL 
Assessed Valuation $100,000,000.00 
Incheding Approximately 
$10,000,000.00 
Union Pacific & Utilities 
Acteal Valuation $500,000,000.00 
Fer sale notice and brochure 
Write to: 


LAUREN W. GIBBS 
Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Steel Production 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
Business Failures 


SC y, 


No appreciable change in over-all industrial production was 
reported for the period ended on Wednesday of last week. How- 
ever, it is worthy of note that output continued to be moderately 
above the level of the like week a year earlier. 


Despite scattered lay-offs in some lines, total claims for un- 
employment insurance benefits continued to be down discernibly 
from the level of a year ago. 


With respect to the labor situation the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor announced this week that the supply of labor has 
become more plentiful in some of the nation’s employment centers 
for the first time in a year and a half. In a survey of 182 areas, 
nine showed more available manpower in mid-June than a month 
earlier, it stated. Only five areas indicated shifts to a labor short- 
age. The easing of labor supplies occurred “in spite of continued 


employment gains in most of the surveyed areas,’ the agency 
added. 


In the electirc light and power industry in the week ended 
Aug. 15, a further all-time high record was set at 8,513,782,000 
kwh. The previous high record of 8,511,622,000 kwh. was reg- 
istered in the period ended Aug. 1, last. 


Steel buyers, who have waited a long time for the worm to 
turn, are getting ready to climb back into the drivers seat, states 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, this week. They 
are convinced, this trade weekly declares, that a buyers’ market, 
if not already here, is just around the corner. 


Actually, continues this trade publication, the shift in rela- 
tienship between supply and demand has been going on all sum- 
mer. It was gaining momentum the past two weeks before the 
Detroit Transmission fire disaster gave it an extra push. The 
pendulum will swing faster now. Within days you'll hear a lot 
of talk about the decline in steel business—as if the plague had 
just struck, it adds. 


It won't really be that bad. A fourth quarter decline was 
expected. Mills are booked solid through October. A few are 
booked solid for the rest of the year on most major products. 
Others are having some trouble filling November and December, 
still a good many rolling days away, it states. 


An “Iron Age” survey of steel buyers in major manufacturing 
areas across the nation shows a big change in their thinking from 
a few weeks ago: 


(1) Feeling is almost general that they can now take a 
breather in their steel buying. 


(2) Conversion and premium priced material are taboo, ex- 
cept in special cases. 

(3) Inventories in a lot of plants are up to snuff, or nearly 
so: In a few instances inventory correction is taking place now. 


(4) Some purchasing agents are held in check by top man- 
agement decision to review their steel position in relation to 
business prospects. Buying policy is generally under careful 
scrutiny, and some changes are being made. 


To steel producers handwriting on the walls has been signal- 
ling an easier market sinee May, though none could name the time 
it would arrive. Seme customers were still beating on their 
doors for more tonnage, while it was scarcely noticed others had 
become still, concludes this trade authority. 


In the autemotive industry car output last week rose about 
12% to 125,959 units from 112,491 in the preceding week, accord- 
ing to “Ward's Automotive Reports.” In the like 1952 week -only 
22,776 were made, due to the steel strike. Last week’s rise re- 
sulted for the return to production of Detroit area Chrysler plants, 
which had shut down for one week for inventory. 


The current week car production is expected to turn sharply 
downward due to the destruction by fire a week ago of the Gen- 
eral Motors transmission plant at Livonia, Mich. 


So far this year according to “Wards,” the industry has built 
4.093.533 new cars, up 69% over the 2,416,445 in the like period 
of 1952. In all of last year the industry made about 4,300,000 
new Cars. 


Commenting upon farm expenditures the United States De- 
partment of Commerce currently reports that farmers spent at 
least 10% less for new plant and equipment in the first half of 
this year than they did in the like 1952 period. The main reason 
for the dip was a 10% decrease in farm income, the department 
said. Farmers’ income in the first half of 1953 was at an annual 
rate of $17,800,000,000, compared with $20,200,000,000 in the 1952 
period. 

New construction outlays in 1953 will hit a new high of 
$34,600,000,000, according to a revised estimate of the United 
States Departments of Commerce and Labor. The new total was 
$1,000,000,000 higher than a forecast made earlier this year. 


A little more than half of this prospective increase has 
already been achieved, the agencies reported. Construction in 
the first half was valued at $16,000,000,000, compared with $14,- 
800,000,000 in the 1952 months. In the second half of this year, 
outlays are expected to rise to $18,600,000,000, against $17,800,- 
000,000 in the last six months of 1952. 


Steel Output This Week Set at 96.3% of Capacity 


One of the worst bottlenecks in the supply of steel is be- 
ginning to crack and it well may herald the return soon of a 
ready availability of most forms of steel, says “Steel,” the weekly 
magazine of metalworking the current week. 

‘ - Tite bottlenédk now yielding is hot-rolled carbon steel bars, 
which: are the most universally used form of steel, it states, adding 
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Intra-Allied Dissension 
By the Hast River 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


UNITED NATIONS, NEW 
YORK —This special session of 
the General Assembly called to 
prepare the higher level political 
c o nference 
provided for 
in the Korean 
armistice is 
revealing the 
wide scope of 
its importance 
in at least 
three signifi- 
cant direc- 


fight to keep India out. The Brit- 
ish here, as at every opportunity, 
are pushing for general discussion 
and appeasement conferences; 
while the United States position, 
as explained by Mr. Lodge, 
that for a settlement of the Ko- 
rean war only the two sides con- 


ering everything, touching noth- 


tions. ing.” Also, of course, the past 

The goings- performance here by the Indians 
on at the com- (while still behaving as_ the 
ing days’ ses- eager - beaver beneficiaries of 
sions in this our grain, etc., etc., etc.) has 
Political and been nothing but a source of con- 


A. Wilfred May 


Security Com- 
mittee room 
will indicate the degree of suc- 
cess or failure of the _ subse- 
quent Far Eastern Conference; 
they are highlighting the broad- 
ening schisms between the Allied 
democracies; and they are demon- 
strating the rising tide of the 
derrocracies’ appeasement spirit. 


All of these elements are over- 
lapping. Our friends’ war-weari- 
ness and kowtowing before the 
Russians are feeding the dissen- 
sion, and in turn the dissension 
will darken the outlook for a sat- 
isfactory definitive Asiatic agree- 
ment. Thus, Soviet Delegate 
Vishinsky at the outset of the pro- 
ceedings here, just before his pro- 
posal was promptly turned down, 
declared that an invitation to the 
Communist governments of China 
and North Korea would assure the 
later Conference’s success, and 
vice versa. 


with their sabotaging 


pected here momentarily). 


Phony Neutrality 


the words of Prime 


peace,” she, 


Disintegration of the Democracies 


The threat to the world’s sta- 
bility from dissension in the 
United Nations, which in the past 
was bad enough on an East-ver- 
sus-West basis is now being pro- 
gressively compounded by the 
mounting rifts between the West’s 
own members—reflecting the wid- 
ening anti-American feeling in all 
areas, as nas been depicted in 
this space during our recent visit 
abroad. 


Formerly in these halls the 
monolithic intransigeance, and in- 
discriminate. and absurd broad- 
sides issuing from the Kremlin’s 
Gromyko, Malik, and Vishinsky 
team had the effect of solid- 
ifying the Western members 


and not neutral. 


this year—with a proud 


officially pronounced 
gressor! 


an 


call at the outbreak of war 


is 


cerned should be represented. The 
Soviet Union, he maintains, on 
the other hand wants the delibera- 
tions to be like the venerable 
Mother Hubbard garment, “cov- 


tinuing embarrassment to us— 
“compro- 
mise” resolutions at crucial mo- 
ments (still another one being ex- 


The present position of India 
and the West’s divergent attitudes 
thereto typify both the essentials 
of the intra-U.N. rift, as well as 
the organization’s stultification. In 
Minister 
Nehru “anxious to perform some 
useful function in the interest of 
like the Russians, 
have held themselves out as “‘neu- 
trals.” In fact, following an amaz- 
ing new concept in history, prac- 
tically all the major powers in 
this Cold and Hot Wartorn world 
are more and more considering 
themselves neutral. Accordingly, 
we see the British actually be- 
seeching the United States not 
to offend the Russians by ventur- 
ing to imply that in the Korean 
War they were “on the other side” 
Surely this is 
the quintessence of absurdity, in 
the light of Mr. Vishinsky’s frank 
admission to the Assembly earlier 
“so 
what?”’—that of course the Soviet 
was supplying munitions to Com- 
munist China, whom the UN had 


ag- 


Too bad for the United States 
that when the United Nations 
met at President Truman’s hasty 


in 
June, 1950, its members did not 
then, as now, declare their neu- 
trality and refuse to “stand up to 
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be counted”; instead of encourag- 
ing us to fight for them by forth- 
rightly branding the Communist 
North Koreans as aggressors, and 
again later displaying the forti- 
tude to call Red China an ag- 
gressor! 


Appeasement in Reverse 


In the words of the London 
“Economist,” the only current in- 
stance of Allied solidarity is in 
their making of representations 
versus Washington, and the “E’con- 
omist” in this week’s leading edi- 
torial depicts the present antics 
of its fellow-Britishers thus: 

“It is incredible that so soon 
after the 1930s, there are so 
many people who believe that 
a concessive diplomacy is more 
likely to secure peace than a 
firm and strong one. 

“Moscow’s hope was made 
very plain in Malenkov’s speech. 
It is that with the solidifying 
pressure of immediate fear re- 
moved from them, the democ- 
racies will revert to their curi- 
ous habit of putting their best 
possible construction on their 
enemies’ intentions and _ the 
worst possible on their friends’, 
and that this will eventually 
enable the Soviets to force a 
settlement on their own terms. 
The tactic is obvious and intel- 
ligent; the only puzzle is why 
so many people in this country 
seem anxious to fall in with it.” 


And today’s observer at the 
United Nations is likewise puz- 
zied, if not actually horrified! 


W. H. Hitzelberger 


W. H. Hitzelberger, 59, a Vice- 
President of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, and former Exec- 
utive Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the State Fair of 
Texas, died Aug. 15, 1953. 

An outstanding Dallas business 
and civic leader, Mr. Hitzelber¢er 
headed the Bank’s Industrial De- 
partment, and was in charge of 
construction, leasing and manage- 
ment of the Bank’s new 40-story 
bank and office building (36 
floors above, four below ground) 
now being built in downtown 
Dallas. 


Forms Calif. Investors 
(Special to THe Prnancia CwRonicie) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Stan- 
ley L. Ross has opened offices at 
450 North Camden Drive to en- 


gage in a securities business. He 
was formerly a representative of 
Wildenberg-Ross & Co. 





against the lonely Soviet 
five-member bloc. But now 
Mr. Vishinsky, following the 
technique of his boss Mr. Malen- 
kov and his fellow strategists of 
the Kremlin’s Foreign Office in 
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carrying on the lethal peace-mir- - 
age offensive, is exploiting every 
possible opportunity to aggravate || 
the rapidly emerging intra-Allied ]})| 
sores. 

And the United States for its 
part, has not neglected the oppor- 
tunity for a mild retaliating ges- |) 
ture to re-needle the Russians on 
the forced labor issue; via the 
U. S. Mission’s current circula- 
tion of a release repeating the 
charges and findings and asking 
for the General Assembly’s full 
public debate on the matter. But 
whether many of our fellow- 
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democracies will go along even to 
this extent in irritating Moscow, 
is problematical. 


Attitude Toward India a Basic 
Issue 

The question of issuing an in- }| 
vitation for India to the later }|) 
Conference, is already revealed 
as an intra-Allied wedge, partic- 
ularly, and most alarmingly, be- 
tween Britain, France, and Can- 
ada on the one side, and the 
United States on the other. . For 
the U. S. practically alone among |) 
the great powers will conduct the | 
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Favorable and Unfavorable 
Factors ix Business Picture 


By HARRY A. BULLIS* 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


Prominent industrialist lists favorable and unfavorable factors 
in business outlook and concludes “it is possible that there 
may be a reduction from the present high plateau of economic 
activity, but at present there do not appear to be any signs of 
a drastic slump.” 

(7) Gross national product for 
the second quarter of 1953 was 
still rising. The index of industrial 


It seems to me that the favor- 
able factors in the business pic- 
fure are: 





(1) While at present there is production reached a high point 
only a truce in March, receded slightly and 
in Korea. the —— leveled off for April, May and 

ld — | June. Government expenditures 
world may i; 2 ; OF nga terse 
tend slowly in i for national security increasec 
page tens | during the second uarter, but 
the direction during the s& qué : 
of peace. As other government expenditures 


leveled off. We may expect mod- 
erate reduction in defense expen- 
ditures, but government spending 
in various forms will be a large 
factor in production for some time 
to come. The need for public con- 


the transition 
continues 
orderly, it 
should permit 
constructive 
development 








in industry struction,’ principally highways 
With a trend and schools, is increasing. 

toward peace (8) The removal of excess prof- 
our resources its taxes and reduction of personal 


income taxes scheduled for Jan. 1, 
1954, will ease the burden on busi- 
ness and give people more money 
to spend. 

(9) Monetary controls have 
been relaxed and the outlook is 
for an adequate supply of credit 
in the future, according to the de- 
mands of the economy. 

(10) In some areas of business, 
such as textiles and liquors, ad- 
justments have been going on for 
the past two years. There has been 
pressure in many areas for im- 
proved management methods, and 
improved machinery and equip- 
ment to increase productivity. De- 
clines will not come all at once 
in all lines. 


can be utilized 
more for the 
¢<reation of wealth and less for 
unproductive, destructive material 
of war. In addition, production for 
civilian use entails better earning 
snargins. Prosperity, with satis- 
factory profits and _ satisfactory 
real wages is more feasible under 
a peace economy than under a war 
economy. In any event, pending 
the outcome of political con- 
ferences, it appears unlikely that 
ihe truce will affect business to 
any material degree. 

(2) Consumer disposable in- 
come is continuing at a very high 
wate. Likewise savings are at a 
high level. High savings mean ac- 
cumulated purchasing power for 


Harry A. Bullis 


ihe future. Unfavorable Factors 
(3) We still have full employ- ‘There are some factors which 
ment. Only 242% of the civilian gre not so favorable: 
Jabor force is unemployed. (1) For the ast two ears 
(4) The weekly index of whole- : pas gears 


prices of basic commodities have 
been declining, principally in farm 
products and basic metals. While 
farm prices will receive continued 
support next year, surpluses will 
be troublesome and acreage con- 
trols appear to be in the offing. 
The index of consumer prices has 
not yet reflected the declines in 
wholesale prices. 


sale commodity prices turned up 
during July. Prices of farm prod- 
ucts showed improvement. 

(5) Preliminary estimates of 
corporate profits by and large for 
the first half of 1953 are somewhat 
hhigher than for the first half of 
1952. The recent earnings state- 
ments of corporations show no 
signs of a much-heralded reces- 


sion. (2) There has been a tightening 
(6) For the first half of this of money rates which undoubted- 
year new construction exceeded ly has affected some lines of busi- 


ness. 


(3) Installment debt is great. It 
reached a total of over $20 billion 
in May. This is largely the result 
of an upsurge in demand for con- 
sumers’ durables. Some decline in 
the demand for consumer durable 
gocds may occur. 


(4) While there has been no 
substantial decline in home build- 
ing, tighter credits and higher in- 
terest rates may lead to some cur- 
tailment in residential construc- 
tion. Construction contract awards 
have begun to decline. 

(5) The upward trend of in- 
dustrial production has stopped 
and leveled out. Some decline may 
oe expected from the high level of 
business expenditures for plant 
and equipment. 


(6) The high production rate in 
the automobile industry will prob- 


Jast year by about 8%. Business 
expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment in all major industry groups 
@re above last year and are ex- 
pected to maintain their pace 
through the third quarter. The ad- 
ditional facilities planned by cer- 
iain industries such as electrical 
equipment, public utilities and the 
chemical and petroleum industries, 
are evidence of confidence in their 
ability to sell increased output. 





*A statement by Mr. Bullis at the An- 
qual aotns of common stockholders of 
General Mills, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
Aug. 18, 1953. 
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wes Week Steck ably be reduced, with a resultant 
ect poe jam effect on steel output. 

= 4 * . 
New York Cotton Exchange (7) Inventories have been rising 
Commodity Exchanges me during the past few months while 
Chicago Board of Trade sales do not show a commensurate 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange increase. It is possible that accum- 


' fn either Bactianes ulated inventories will have to be 

Tas: decreased. 

, q (8) Reduction of expenditures 

, N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. by government for defense and 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. foreign aid will necessitate con- 


tinued adjustment in the economy. 
(9) Competition will be keener 
than ever. Prices will undoubtedly 
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become greater factors in competi- 
tion. 

(10) The political situation is 
uncertain, particularly in the field 
of foreign policy as it affects trade 
with foreign countries. 


No Signs of Drastic Slump 

It is possible that there may be 
a reduction from the present high 
plateau of economic activity, but 
at present there do not appear to 
be any signs of a drastic slump. 
There are any number of shock- 
absorbers, such as social security, 
unemployment insurance, pension 
funds, and especially the backlog 
of public projects. The present 
high consumer income warrants 
the thought of continued high 
domestic expenditures. Further- 
more, there are great markets in 
the world awaiting an exchange of 
goods and services. 

We do have in our country ag- 
gressive business leadership, high 
managerial morale, great na ural 
resources, and that high rate of 
capital expenditure which pro- 
duces a rising standard of living 
—something which all nations 
seek for their citizens. 

Increasing competition is a good 
thing for everyone. It will require 
greater efficiency in production 
and it will lead to the develop- 
ment of new products and new 
models to increase sales. 

From the business point of view, 
I believe the United States will 
continue strong and _ prosperous, 
with a dynamic economy. Our 
citizens, as in the past, will press 
forward with optimism and faith 
in the future. General Mills will 
share in that progress. 


Frank Dunne Continues 
Sole Proprietor 





Frank Dunne 


_ Frank Dunne and J. William 
Kumm have announced the ter- 
mination of the co-partnership of 
Dunne & Co. as of July 31. Mr. 
Dunne will continue his invest- 
ment business as sole proprietor 
under the name of Dunne & Co. 
Offices are located at 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


J, William Kumm With 
Coggeshall & Hicks 


J. William Kumm has become 
associated with the firm of Cog- 
geshall & Hicks, 111 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York 
Stock =®x- 
change, to 
conduct an 
unlisted se- 
curities de- 
partment. Mr. 
Kumm has 
been known 
for many 
years as a 
specialist in 
sugar securi- 
ties. For the 
past nine 
years he has 
been a part- 
ner in Dunne 
& Co. and has taken an active 
part in the Security Traders As- 
sociation of New York. 


J. William Kumm 








f are the days when the business- 
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The Business Man 
And the Constitution 


By ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 


Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby and Palmer, Attorneys 
Formerly Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Prominent attorney, after reviewing Supreme Court decisions 

relating to the Constitutional powers of the Federal Govern- 

ment to tax, control and regulate business, points out, although 

businessman should continue to be thankful for the Constitu- 

tion as providing framework of Federal Government, he must 

rely not on constitutional guarantees, but rather upon accept- 
ance of his own doings and needs. 


It was sometimes supposed that 
the Federal Constitution helpfully 
protected the businessman against 
extremes of the exercise of powers 
of the govern- 
ment. The re- 
cent decision 
of the Su 
preme Court 
in Youngs- 
town Sheet & 
Tube Co. wv. 
Sawyer, 343 
i+ es OP 
(1952) that the 
President 
could not 
seize the 
strike - bound 
steel industry 
rather con- 
tirmed that 
view. Actually the steel decision 
was not that the industry could 
not be seized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but simply to the effect 
that seizure cou'd not be made 
in absence of authorization by act 
of Congress. Under decisions of 
the Supreme Court of late it is 
clear that the Constitution builds 
no stockade around the business- 


against return eroding rates had 
been the conclusion of the Su- 
preme Court back in 1898 in the 
decision of Smyth v. Ames (169 
U. S. 466), long a landmark in 
constitutional law. That decision 
gave very broad effect to the 
clause of the 5th Amendment for- 
bidding the taking of private 
property for public use without 
just compensation. The standard 
for just compensation was left 
somewhat misty in Smyth ov. 
Ames, but in 1941 the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Federal 
Power Commission v. Hope Nat- 
ural Gas Co. (320 U. S. 591) de- 
nied the necessity for any fixed 
standard for just compensation; 
all that the Court found necessary 
was that “the total effect of the 
rate order cannot be said to be 
unjust and unreasonable.’ Three 
of the Justices filed dissenting 
opinions in the Hope case and 
these may some day afford a ray 
of comfort to the businessman. 
Justice Frankfurter used the witty 
phrase that “it will little advance 
the public interest to substitute 
for the Lodge-podge of the rule 
in Smyth v. Ames—169 VU. S. 466, 


Arthur A. Ballantine 


man and that he must rely on an encouragement of conscious 
his own conduct for protection obscurity or confusion in reach- 
against extremes of the exercise ing a resuit, on the assumption 


of governmental power. 

The great public utility hold- 
ing companies were in general 
lawfully built up, yet the Court 
had no hesitation in deciding that 
Congress, believing their existence 
against public interest, could re- 
quire their dissolution notwith- 
standing the absence of any vio- 
lation of law. (American Power 
& Light Co. v. SEC, 329 U. S. 90 
(1946).) 

In its effcerts to stamp out child 
labor Congress was _ frustrated 
some years back by decisions of 
the Court that a special tax upon 
goods produced by child labor 
was invalid (Bailey v. Drexel 
Furniture Co., 259 U. S. (1922)) 
—likewise the prohibition of com- 
merce in such goods, they not 
being in themselves. harmful 
(Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 
251 (1918)). The latter decision 
has been since expressly over- 
ruled. (United States v. Darby, 
312 U. S. 100, 116-117 (1941)). 

The power of Congress over in- 
terstate commerce has been de- 
cided to be sufficient to support 
all manner of regulation as of 
wages and hours (United States v. 
Darby, supra; Opp Cotton Mills 
v. Administrator, 312 U. S. 126 
(1941)) and the social security 
levies (Stewart Machine Co. v 
Davis, 301 U. S. 548 (1937): Hel- 
vering v. Davis. 301 U. S. 619 
(1937)). The due process clause 


that so long as the result appears 
harmless its basis is irrevelant.” 
It may be said that any exercise 
of the power of regulation is a 
minor matter as compared to the 
exercise of the taxing power. 
The Federal income taxes on 
corporations now aggregate 52% 
and on top of that comes the ex- 
cess profits tax, the exact amount 
depending on the application of 
rather complicated provisions. 
An additional high penal tax may 
apply if the corporation retains 
earnings beyond what is regarded 
as the reasonable needs of the 
business. In addition any amounts 
withdrawn from the corporation 
as dividends are subject in the 
return of the stockholder to in- 
dividual income tax rates running 
up from the minimum rate of 
22.2% beginning at the $1,000 
bracket to the maximum of 92%. 
If the greater part of the fruits 
of corporate enterprise are to be 
taken by the government any- 
way, what does regulation matter? 
No substance has been shown 
to the much quoted declaration 
of Justice Holmes that “the power 
to tax is not the power to de- 
stroy while this Court sits.” (Pan- 
handle Oil Co. v. Mississippi, 277 
U. S. 218, dissent, p. 223 (1928)). 
As tar as the decisions go, there 
is no limitation on the extent of 
the Federal taxing power. The 
declaration of Chief Justice Mar- 


= of the 14th Amendment applying shall that the power to tax is 
» to the states was held not to the power to cestroy remains true. 
} restrain the states in most ex- The businessman slould con- 
fp tensive regulation of business tinue to be thankful for the Con- 


under their police power (Nebbia 
v. New York, 291 U.S. 502 (1934): 


stitution as providing the frame- 
work of our Federal Government 


West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, but for protection from extremes 
| 300. U. S. 379 (1937); Carmichael of governmental power he must 
v. Southern Coal Co., 301 U. S. rely not upon constitutional guar- 
495 (1937)). antees but upon public acceptance 


In the public utility field, gone of his own doings and needs. The 


businessman of today operates be- 


man could count on the Cons!ti- hind no stockade and must face 
tution’s assuring him rates ihat the Indians himself. For help the 
would yield what he would re- businessman must turn to the 
gard as a fair return on his in- public relations counsel rather 


than to the constitutional lawyer. 


vestment. That he was so assured 
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Red Peril on the Wane! 


By GEORGE KENNAN* 
Former U. S. Ambassador to Russia 


A foremost authority on Russia, predicting that revolution will 
eventually break out in Russia, cautions, however, against offi- 


cial American interference in Soviet internal affairs. 


Holds 


Soviet satellite empire has exposed real nature of Soviet power, 

and that Soviet ideas no longer have former strong attraction 

to the Western World. Sees a turn in tide of battle in Asia 
away from communism. 


We have come together today 
to discuss a subject that has been 
much talked about in these re- 
cent years—so much talked about, 
in fact, that one is sometimes 
brought to wonder whether profit 
is really to be derived from its 
further discussion. The answer 
is, Of course, that it is, provided 
discussion is honest and consci- 
entious. For in the world of po- 
litical realities, at least, expres- 
sion is the indispensable discipline 
of thought. Without it, thought 
is certainly not useful, and it is 
a question to what extent it can 
be said to exist at all. 

Yet one is. still conscious of 
another danger. involved in the 
sort of thing we are doing here: 
a danger flowing from the arti- 
ficial forms into which we have 
to try to compress our reflections, 
_and above ali the inadequate and 
inexact titles by which we have 
no choice but to permit them to 
be tagged. I say this with no dis- 
respect or lack of sympathy for 
the people whose unavoidable 
duty it is to select titles for aca- 
demic conferences, rather the con- 
trary. Where there is a confer- 
ence, there must be a_ subject; 
and I bow to this necessity. 

Yet our subject is an example 
of this danger. It suggests a well- 
defined phenomenon of external 
reality which we here are at 
liberty to examine with objec- 
tivity and detachment, from the 
further end—so to speak—of our 


learned microscope. But is _ it 
that? 
“Soviet imperialism” means a 


thousand things: It means his- 
tory; it means language and tra- 
dition and the folklore of 
thought; it means the combina- 
tion, in unknown proportions, of 
natural law and chance; it means 
the mystery that stands between 
free will and predestination; it 
means, God knows, not only the 
_ motivation of people in Moscow 
but also the way the West has 
appeared to Moscow and influ- 
enced Moscow over the course of 
the ages; it means not only the 
elements of strength in Soviet 
society, but also the elements of 
weakness in our Own; it. means, 
among other things, ourselves, 
gathered here this morning, with 
all our inadequacies, with the 
limitations of our own vision, 
with the dangerous gap that exists 
between the unreality of our 
comfortable lives and the reality 
of the physical misery prevailing 
throughout so much of this world, 
with the abstruseness and practi- 
cal sterility that so often mark 
the process of political thought in 
any sheltered and peaceful so- 
ciety. 

No one can compress a rounded 
view of these things into a 50- 
minute dissertation. No one can 


do more than to flick the sur- 
face of this vast, multi - dimen- 
sional substance, the origins of 


which reach back hundreds of 
years into the past, and the rami- 
fications of which permeate the 
entire life of our time. It is in 
just suca a flicking of the sur- 
face that I am about to engage. 


Russia in Retrospect 


If we find it useful at the out- 
set to discuss the subject of the 





*Opening address of Mr. Kennan at 
the Cenference on “The Problem of 
Soviet Imperialism,” sponsored by the 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Jehns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md, Aug. 10, 1953. The proceed- 
ings of the Conference wil! be published 
in book form by the Johns Hopkins Press. 


Soviet Union and the non-Com- 
munist world in historical per- 
spective, surely this is because 
we see the reiationship between 
these two entities (if such they 
can be called) as one of tension 
and conflict, something darken- 
ing the life of our times, and be- 
cause we are trying to under- 
stand this conflict in the light of 
history. 


Pernaps this way of looking at 
things is itself somewhat inexact 
and misleading. There is probably 
no such thing as.a “non-Commun- 
ist world” in the sense of a group 


of national units endowed. with 


sufficient generic characteristics 
to warrant treating them as a 
group. And large parts of the non- 
Communist world would, not. be 
subjectively aware of any com- 
munity with other parts of it in re- 
lationship to the Soviet problem. 
But there is at least a conflict be- 
tween the will of the men in the 
Kremlin and the wills of Western 
governments and peoples gen- 
erally as to the shape that po- 
litical realities should take. And 
as for the peoples outside of the 
Western community: for most of 
them, impulses transmitted from 
Moscow have become important 
elements in what we might call 
the topography of their political 


world. These facts, at least, can 
be examined in historical per- 
spective. 

External conflict, goodness 


knows, is nothing new in Russian 
history. Beginning national life 
as they did on an exposed plain 
with few natural barriers or de- 
fenses, with no older tradition of 
political legitimacy, faced with 
fierce and implacable nomadic 
enemies, the Russian people have 
had a national experience punc- 
tuated at every point with rivalry, 
coniiict, and vioience. The wars 
of Tsarist Russia, like those of 
most other cou:tinental powers 
were primarily with her imme- 
diate neighbors. The issue was 
normally the control of land area 
and of the human beings resident 
on it. In this long, painful pro- 
cess certain personal qualities of 


the Great Russians (not all ofl 
them attractive ones) combined 
with geographical circumstances 


and with the impact of external 
historical developments to enable 
the Great Russians to make them- 
selves the center of a national 
state. to take into that state a 
number of other peoples of dif- 
f<rent national character, and to 
extend the power of this politi- 
cal entity to a point where it 
came to embrace the entire great 
plain running from the Baltic Sea, 
the slopes of the Carpathians and 
the mouths of the Danube, in the 
West, to the Altai mountains, and, 
forr er north. to the shores of the 
Pacific, in the East. 


Continueus Conflict 


Naturally, in a process as vast 
as this, conflict was always pres- 
ent. But this conflict was usually 
of a nature normal to the habits 
of the locale and the life of the 
times. Russia’s wars were at no 
time dissimilar, in early centur- 
ies, to wars Occurring simultane- 


ously among other rulers and 
political entities. For her neigh- 
bors, Russia was a problem, as 


indeed the neighbors often were 
for her. For the remaining world, 
she was hardly more than a fab- 


ulous remote principality, from 
which travellers returned with 
jurid tales of the  barbarie 
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splendor of the court, the squalor 
and degradation of the people, 
the monotony of the landscape, 
and the rigors of the climate. 

It is true that in these earlier 
times, particularly in the days 
of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy, 
many things were noted by for- 
eign observers that seem now, in 
retrospect, to have had a certain 
prophetic tinge and to have 
presaged the conflict of our time. 
The importance and significance 
of these observations cannot be 
denied. Traits were indeed be- 
coming visib-e in old Muscovy 
that were destined later to play 
an important part in the psycho- 
logical composition of Soviet 
power. There was a _ tendency 
to a messianic concept of Russia’s 
role in history; an intolerance of 
foreign outlooks and values; a 
pronounced xenophobia of Rus- 
sian oificialdom; an insistence on 
isolating the Russian people from 
foreign contact; a secretiveness 
and deviousness of diplomatic 
practice; a seeming inability to 
understand anything in the nature 
of a permanently peaceful anu 
equal relationship between states: 
a tendency to view every treaty 
of peace as being in the nature 
of a provisional armistice, a ten- 
dency. to think of conflict as the 
normal,. peace as the provisional 
and abnormal. 


All these things are of course 
striking, when measured against 
the habits of thought prevalent 
today in Moscow. Yet we must 
remember that many of these 
features of the early Russian out- 
look were more common in their 
own context of time and place than 
they are today. The tendency to 
universality of political aspiration. 
ior example, was less startling in 
a time when the Byzantine Em- 


pire was only just disappearing 
and when the religious wars of 
the West had not yet reached 
their climax. What is really 


strange is not so much that the 
Grand Duchy of Muscovy should 
have shown the traits it did in 
the fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
turies, but rather that a political! 
regime of the twentieth century 
should have manifested so power- 


ful an atavistic urge and groped 
so far back into a largely irrele- 
vant past for its political habits 
and outlook, 

In the intervening Petersburg 
era—the period of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries when 
Russia began for the first time to 
emerge into the affairs of Europe 
in the. capacity of a great power 
—there was less of this sort of 
thing. During this period it was 
primarily in the physical growth 
of the Russian state rather than 
in any peculiarities of the official 
Russian outlook that observant 
people began to sense the pattern 
of the future. True: certain of 
these peculiarities, reminiscent of 
old - Moscovite patterns and 
prophetic of Soviet ones, were 
not wholly absent during those 
centuries. Custine, visiting Rus- 
sia under the reign of Nicolas I, 
at a time when these features 
were shining through with par- 
ticular clarity, experienced a chill 
of terror at his prophetic vision 
of the eventual impact of Russia’s 
massive despotism on the fragile 
decadence of Western Europe. 
“The eternal Oriental tyranny,” 
he wrote, ‘““menaces us incessantly, 
and we shall be subjected to it 
if our extravagances and our in- 
iquities render us deserving of 
such chastisement.” 

It is further true that as the 
new Russian intelligentsia reacted 
with increasing sharpness and 
skepticism to the powerful West- 
ern influence under which much 
of Russian cultural life had de- 
veloped in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, there was a 
return, particularly among the 
Slavophil philosophers and _ his- 
torians, to a sort of romantic 
repudiation of Western values, 


combined with a messianic belief 
in Russia’s own destiny. What 
seemed to many Russian thinkers 
to be the decadence of ihe West 
—its dreary bourgeois narrow- 
ness of thought and behavior— 
stimulated this sense of repudia- 
tion. Is it our fault, asked the 
poet Blok rhetorically of his 
Western friends in a poem written 
at the time of the revolution, if 
some day “your skeleton will 
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crunch in our heavy, tender 
paws?”1 , 


East-West Relationships Today 


But all these things, while faint- 
ly prophetic, were not yet really 
expressive of the East-West re- 
lationship as we know it today. 
This relationship is mainly the 
product of certain developments 
of the present century, some of 
which were, to be sure, of a co- 
incidental nature, but most of 
which represented the final com- 
ing together of great historical 
movements, bound sooner or later 
to meet, to impinge on one an- 
other and to require mutual ac- 
commodation. Let us see what 
some of these things might be. 

The first of these developments 
was certainly the rounding out of 
the expansion of the Russian state 
to a point where further expan- 
sion was practically impossible 
except at the price of conflict with 
some other great power. Hand in 
hand with this went the develop- 
ment of Russia into one of the 
world’s major military and indus- 
trial powers. It is sometimes for- 
gotten that this was a process well 
on the way to completion before 
the Revolution. In the 40 years 
prior to World War I, Russia had 
been the scene of a fairly stormy 
industrial development. It seems 
to me there is reason to suppose 
that had this process not been 
interrupted by wars and revolu- 
tion, the normal workings of the 
free enterprise system would have 
produced by this time a level of 
industrial strength in the tradi- 
tional Russian territory roughly 
comparable to what we have be- 
fore us today. 


The second of these great his- 
torical developments was World 
War I and its effects both in Rus- 
sia and the West. So far as Russia 
is concerned, the outstanding ef- 
fect was of course the capture of 
power throughout most of traci- 
tional Russia by a group of mon 
led by Lenin and inspired by tiie 


Continued on page 23 





1 Aleksandr Blok. Polnoe Sochinen’y.. 
Publishing House Sovetski Pisatel. 194. 
Poem: Skify (The Scythisms). 
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in offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Brunner Manufacturing Company 


100,000 Shares 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1 per Share) 


Price $6.75 per Share 


$1,500,000 


Fifteen-Year 6% Subordinated Convertible Debentures 


Due July 31, 1968 


Price 100% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in such States 
where the undersigned may legally offer these Securities in 
compliance with the securities laws thereof. 


Mohawk Valley Investing Company, Inc. | 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





























































Canadian Motion Picture Exhibitor — Report on leading ex- 
hibitor—Ross, Knowles & Co., 330 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Electric Utility Company Common Stocks—Analysis—Good- 
body & Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on Bettinger Corp. 

New York City Bank Stocks—Comparison and analysis of 17 
issues as of June 30, 1953—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Alleghany Corvroration — Circular — Hardy & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


American Phenolic Corporation — Analysis — May & Gannon, 
Inc., 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


American Seating Company — Analysis in current issue of 
“Gleanings’”—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a list of 40 selected 
popular priced stocks. 

Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. — Memorandum — Grimm & Co., 44 
Wall Street, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a memo- 
randum on East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. 


Blockson Chemical Co._-Memorandum—Emanuel, Deetjen & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


British American Oil Company Limited—Analysis—R. A. Daly 
& Co., 44 King Street West, Toronto 1, Ont., Can. Also avail- 
able is a memorandum on Standard Paving & Materials, Ltd. 


Brockton Taunton Gas Company—Progress report—J. G. White 
& Company, Inc., 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Carpenter Paper Co.— Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Central Railread of New Jersey—Analysis—Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same 
bulletin are analyses of Florida East Coast Railway, Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Raidroad, and Wisconsin Central Railway. 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp.—Bulletin—de Witt Conklin Organ- 
ization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


L. A. Darling — Data — Moreland & Co., Penobscot Building, 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.—Memorandum—.G. E. Leslie & Co., 
Royal Bank Building, Montreal, Can. Also available is a 
memorandum on Anacon Lead Mines, Ltd. 

General Aniline & Film Corp.—Memorandum—Blair Holdings 
Corp., 44 Wall Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company — Analysis — Gerstley, Sun- 
stein & Co., 12 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Independent Telephone Companies — Analysis —G. A. Saxton 
& Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Inland Steel Company—Analysis—Weinress & Co., 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 


Morinaga Confectionery—Brief analysis in current issue of 
“Weekly Stock Buiietin”’—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 4, 
l-chome, Marumouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. In the 
same issue are also brief analyses of Meiji Biscuit and Con- 
fectionery and Canon Camera. 


Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc. — Bulletin— Gartley & 
Associates, Inc.. 68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are bulletins on Pfeiffer Brewing Company and 
Detroit Steel Corporation. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad—Bulletin No. 140—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp.—Analysis in current 
issue of “Report from Investors Service Department’—J. A. 
Hogle & Co., Attention Kenneth Howard, 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.-Pacific Lighting Corp.—Memo- 
randum—David A. Noyes & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, IT. 
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Pennsylvania and Seuthern Gas Company—aAnalysis—R. M. 
Horner & Co., 52 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Resort Airlines, Inc.—Report—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout 
& Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.—Analysis—Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N, Y. 

Riverside Cement Company—New analysis (Report C-20)— 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 

San Diego Corp.—Memorandum—Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Scranton Spring Brook Water Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp. (and subsidiary companies) 
—Analysis—T. J. Feibleman & Company, Richard Building 
Arcade, New Orleans 12, La. 

Walt Disney Productions—Analysis—Daniel F. Rice & Com- 
pany, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 





NATIONAL SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
ADDITIONAL REGISTRATIONS—1953 CONVENTION 


Southwestern Securities Company Dallas, Texas 


Lewis R. Bulkley The First Boston Corporation New York 
*John L. Canavan Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Dallas, Texas 
Clifford K. Channell The First Boston Corporation New York 
George T. Grady ‘Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation Cincinnati, Ohio 
*John M. Hudson Thayer, Baker & Co. Philadelphia 
*Wellington Hunter Hunter Securities Corporation New York 
*Lex Jolley The Robinson Humphrey Company, Inc. Atlanta, Ga. 
Malinda Jolley The Robinson Humphrey Company, Inc. Atlanta, Ga. 
Olga Kocurek Rauscher, Pierce & Co. San Antonio 
John 8S. McLaughlin White, Weld & Co. New York 
*George J. Muller Janney & Co. Philadelphia 
Barney Nieman Carl Marks & Co Ine. New York 


*Lee R. Staib 


Thomas W. Price 
William C. Roberts, Jr. 


McAndrew Co., Incorporated 

C. T. Williams & Company, Inc. 

Geo. Eustis & Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


San Francisco 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stanley M. Waldron New York 


“Mr. and Mrs. 


AD LIBBING 


With our deadline fast approaching and after carefully plan- 
ning a real campaign for advertising, with the marvelous co- 
operation of Mr. Herbert D. Seibert, Editor and Publisher of the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle” there are still some of our 
50-odd Chairmen of the 31 affiliates, from whom we have not 
heard. Why not, then, give your Advertising: Committee some aid 
by sending in a completed contract for a commercial ad? 

My letter to the membership brought response from many and 
it was a real pleasure to hear from Dave Wallace of Henry B. 
Warner & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, that he may show results from 
his efforts. I want to acknowledge receipt of material and letters 
from Sid Sanders of Foster & Marshall, Seattle, who deserves a 
reward for his efforts—you have always been a successful worker 
on my committee, Sid. 

K. I. M. 

HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman 
NSTA Advertising Committee 
Pershing & Company 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 











Securities Salesman’s Corne 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Don’t Push Me Away From 
YOU! 





























almost everything. he had said 
before and em ized repeat- 
edly that I was certainly missing 
a wonderful opportunity if I 
didn’t buy some of the bonds that 
very day—tomorrow they might 
be gone. 

I didn’t tell him that I had 
quite a few ideas myself concern- 
ing investments—nor did I men- 
tion that I have also had some 
experience myself in buying and 
selling securities. In fact, I didn’t 
get an opportunity to even be- 
come acquainted over the tele- 
phone. You will agree with me, 
I am sure, that by this time I had 
no desire te do so. 


What He Should Have Done 


I thought this kind of high pres- 
sure selling went out of style 
years ago. Thank the Lord it 
doesn’t seem to be the way most 
of-us sell -securities today. Just 
‘analyze a minute. This man didn’t 
‘even know me. He had no idea 
of my investment needs, my buy- 
ing capacity, My experience as an 
investor, My age, nor my vani- 
ties. He just barged in and tried 
to high pressure me into buying 
something. he had to sell. I knew 
it as soon as he started talking. 
You would know ‘it-and so would 
anyone else. He was just out to 
sell some 

If he had thanked me for the 
inquiry and asked me politely if 
he could answer any questions, 
I believe I would have been glad 
to talk with him. Then if he had 
taken an interest in seeing that I 
received a circular with his name 
on it and a polite short note, I 
might have done business with 
him. If not on that particular 
issue possibly on something else. 
But he didn’t try to show me 
that he was out to serve my in- 
terests. He didn’t try to find out 
what I wanted. If he had asked 
me a few questions he might even 
have found out that I have a few 
weak spots myself—one of them 
is talking about securities and in- 
vestments with people who sell 
them.: If he had only said, “Mr. 
Dutton, I'd like to know you. I 
anr going to send you a circular 
on these bonds. After you have 
read it, let’s have a talk,” I think 
I would have said, “Sure thing, 
do that.” Chances are we would 
have done some business together. 
As it is—he has closed my door 
against him permanently. I just 
don’t have the time and the pa- 
tience any more to listen to some- 
one harangue me about anything. 

That’s all there is—simple isn’t 
it? 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Aug. 20-21, 1953 (Denver, Cole.) 
Rocky Mountain Group- 
of Denver annual sum- 
at Albany Hotel 
(Aug. 20) and Park Hill Country 
Club (Aug. 21). 





The other day I received a tele- 
phone call from a securities sales- 
man who was trying to sell me 
some municipal bonds. I had an- 
swered an advertisement in the 
daily paper because I was sin- 
cerely interested in obtaining 
certain facts concerning an offer- 
ing that leoked attractive to me. 
Now I know how the other fel- 
low feels when he is on the other 
end of the line—and I mean “line” 
both figuratively and literally. 


Before I could hardly say “hello, 
what is it,” this fellow was at 
it. He went into the merits of the 
bonds, he mentioned their short 
maturity, their attractive yield, 
and the fact that only a few 
thousand were still available. I 
let him roll it out. I couldn’t have 
stopped him if I had tried. Re- 
member, I had never met him 
before—although I had heard of 
his firm. As for me it was a good 
opportunity to gather some ma- 
terial for this week’s column, be- 


cause the more he pushed and 
the more he talked. It could not 
help but see just why this fel- 
low would never sell me anything 
no: matter how good ‘it was. 
Several times’ I tried to inter- 
rupt him and give him some idea 
of why I had inquired concerning 
the bonds that were advertised, 
but he was so interested in telling 
me how good they were that my 
situation (as to what I might have 
in mind) was never brought into 
the conversation at all. Finally 
he talked himself out. I kept 
quiet. Then he said, “how many 
of these bonds had you intended 
to buy?” I waited again. He 
went on, “did you say you wanted 
to buy some of these bonds, Mr. 
Dutton?” I told him I didn’t have 
any idea of buying them as yet. 
To his great surprise, he told me 
that he couldn’t understand how 
I could pass up such an opportu- 
nity and into the second chapter 
he went. This time he repeated 


Sept. 15, 1953 (Omaha, Neb.) 
Nebraska Investment Bankers 
Association of Omaha and Lincoln 
annual bond -party at the Omaha 
Country Club. A cocktail party 
will precede Sept. 14. 


Sept. 16-19, 1953 (Sun Valicy, Ma.) 
National Security Traders Asse- 
ciation 20th Annual Convention. 


Sept. 17, 1953 (Des Moines, lewa) 
Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 

— Field Day at the Wakonda 
ub. 


Sept. 17, 1953 (Rockford, IL.) 


Rockford Securities Dealers An- 
nual Outing at the Forest Hills 
Country Club. 


Sept. 22, 1953 (San Antonio, Tex.) 


Investment Women of San An- 
tonio. annual dinner meeting in 
the Tapestry Room, St. Anthony 
Hotel. 
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‘Beware of 


Icebergs! ’’ 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH* 


Former Head, War 
‘F Prominent “elder statesman,” 


Production Board 
stressing need for continued 


strong national defense, lays down as requisites for organizing 
free world so it can respond effectively to whatever the future 
may bring: (1) making a peace offer to Soviets which distin- 


guishes sharply 


between their legitimate aspirations for secur- 


ity and their aggressive terrorizing designs; (2) keeping up 


'  gur military and economic strength; (3) dealing with domestic 


problems in interest of whole country; and (4) keeping our 
resources and commitments in balance to avoid depression and 
to preserve national credit. 


In Korea, in Eastern Germany, 
in Russia itself—cracks are begin- 
ming to appear in the ice-jam of 
the cold war which has gripped 
the world so 
tightly for so 
long. These 
]eracks may 
quickly freeze 
over again. 
Still, they stir 
hopes that 
@enuine peace 
may be on its 
way. Despite 
these hopes 
our situation 
actually could 
become even 
more perilous. 

If the dead- 
Jock of cold 
war breaks, the sea will indeed 
be open to movement again, but 
it will be a sea thick with ice- 
bergs of all the unresolved issues 
of the peacemaking. Picking our 
way safely through these icebergs 
could prove far more hazardous 
than remaining frozen in dead- 





bernara Mi. Garuch 


A breathing spell could open 
the opportunity for a new effort 
at peace. But, if the cold war be- 
comes the cool war or the hidden 
war, it could also bring hasty re- 
laxation and even disintegration. 
Without the cement of evident 
danger, it will be much more dif- 
ficult to hold the allies together, 
as the urge to let up spreads. 


Our Own Taskmasters 


Perhaps that is how we should 
think of the new testing which 
looms ahead—not for the United 
States alone but for the whole 
peaceful world. We may soon be 
forced to become our own task- 
masters on the job of making 
peace. As long as the Soviets gave 
wus no choice but to hold the line, 
our task was set for us—difficult 
but clear. If negotiations with the 
Soviets are resumed, we will have 
te make conscious choices, often 
between alternatives none of 
which we like. Will we know 
where it is safe to yield and where 
te stand firm? Will we be pre- 
pared to pay the price that each 
choice will require? 


Much will depend on the reap- 
Praisal of our peace strategy now 
underway. With events moving 
80 rapidly, some may feel we can- 
mot do much advance planning. It 
would be tragic if that became the 
Prevailing view. 


Flexibility Not Looseness 


Flexibility should not be con- 
fused with looseness. We cannot 
really have flexibility unless we 
first have thought through how 
all the many problems of peace- 
making are interrelated. Only 
then can we act quickly, as op- 
portunities arise, with the assur- 
ance that what is done in one area 
will not trouble us elsewhere. 

Foreign policy is not just 
speeches and official statements. 
If the words are to have meaning, 
they must be backed by the re- 
sources of the free world. The 
experience of the last few years 
has shown that you cannot effect- 
ively organize those resources— 
military, economic, political and 
moral—without a fully worked- 


Mv. Baruch on the 
the B. M. Baruch 





*An address by 
Annual Award of 


Medal, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mil- 


waukee, Wisc., Aug. 4, 1953 


out, global strategy which fits the 


many aspects of the peacemaking 
into one unified whole. 

The more uncertain and chang- 
ing the conditions we face, the 
more important such an overall 
strategy becomes. Without it, we 
cannot know what is expected of 
us or what our Allies must do as 
their share. Without it, we are 
likely to fling our energies and 
resources into actions, which may 
seem dramatic, but which fail to 
grip the basic problems which 
must be resolved, or which undo 
with one hand what is done with 
the other hand. 


Peace Offer to Soviets 


To organize the free world so it 
can respond effectively to what- 
ever the future may bring—good 
or bad—requires: 

(1) Thinking through all the 
problems of peacemaking so we 
can make the Soviets a peace 
offer which draws a sharp distinc- 
tion between their legitimate as- 
pirations for security and con- 


structive development and their 


aggressive, terrorizing designs. 


(2) Holding together our mili- 
tary strength until the 


cantly. 


(3) Holding together our eco- 
nomic strength until the issue of 
peace is settled, making certain 
to peace 
No long-term 
credits should be made to the Iron 
Curtain countries; nor should they 
be given access to Western tech- 
nology unless -—— and until — we 
have assurances that this will im- 
prove their living standards, not 


that trade contributes 
not to aggression. 


their war-making capacity. 


(4) Dealing with the problems 
of domestic economic adjustment 
in terms of what is best for the 
not the selfish 


whole country, 
interests of pressure groups. 


(5) Maintaining a running in- 
ventory of all our resources and 
in 
balance so we can grow steadily 
stronger economically and mili- 
avoiding another depres- 
sion and preserving the National 


commitments, keeping them 


tarily, 


Credit. 
No Peace Without Arms 


Such a program would mean 
working with our allies to formu- 
late a clear set of peace aims be- 
hind which we could marshal our 
strength. What each ally must do 
would be set forth specifically. 
Whatever we undertook abroad 
is 
done at home. Those fundamental 
can 
never be forgotten except at tragic 
cost, would be kept in constant 


would be balanced by what 


interrelationships, which 


focus. training. Whatever the settlement, 
Most important among these our armed forces will remain at 
interrelationships is that peace a permanently higher level than 


cannot be made without military 
it after World 
War II when, instead of maintain- 
ing our strength until peace was 


power. We tried 


issue of 
peace is settled. This means rati- 
fying the European Army Treaty, 
with no more stretchouts in the 
NATO army, and maintaining a 
vigilant guard in relation to Rus- 
sia. There should be no further 
reductions in our armed strength 
unless Russia’s is reduced signifi- 


the terms of any treaty always re- 
flect the relative military power 
of the nations involved. That will 
hold in any future negotiations 
with the Soviets. It is worth em- 
phasizing because some who have 
criticized the Korean truce most 
strongly are among those loudest 
in the clamor to reduce our mili- 
tary forces. I sympathize fully 
with the need to cut taxes and 
government spending. But let us 
not deceive ourselves that large 
reductions can be made in our 
armed forces without weakening 
our position in peace negotiations. 

Nor should we be under the de- 
lusion that Eastern Germany or 
any other satellite land can be 
liberated while the Red Army is 
in occupation and no other mili- 
tary power is nearby. 


Will Russia Relax? 


For this year’s military pro- 
ram, the die is cast. President 
isenhower has a vast experience 
in these matters and I am willing 
to follow his judgment. However, 
in the next year or two, above all 
else, we must watch what the So- 
viet leaders do, whether they re- 
duce their arms program appre- 
ciably, hold it at the present level, 
or increase it. 
If the year ahead does not bring 
a significant cut in Soviet arma- 
ment then—and I cannot stress 
this too strongly—then we must 
reverse ourselves and step up our 
arming. even if it means increas- 
ing rather than reducing taxes. 


Whatever the Soviet propagan- 
da line may be, if the men in the 
Kremlin do not curb their mobili- 
zation soon, we will be inviting 
aggression if we do not restore 
the arms cuts just made—and do 
more. 


NATO—Or Peace Lost 


Even if we could come to terms 
with the Soviets, the settlement 
could only be a guarded one. 
Nothing should be permitted to 
distract us from bringing into ex- 
istence right now, the minimum 
armed establishment required to 


police any possible agreement. 
Abroad, 


pushing NATO to 


that means ratifying 
the European Army Treaty and 
completion. 


strategic items to Red China dur- 
ing the Korean War were only 
partially successful. Without open 
warfare, it may prove more diffi- 
cult to enforce limitations on 
trade. Yet, we will be furthering 
the destruction of all we hold 
dear unless some understanding is 
reached—and observed—drawing 
a distinction between trade which 
contributes to peace and trade 
which contributes to war. 

As long as any country is en- 
gaged in aggression, trade with 
that nation should be either cut 
off entirely or limited to a barter 
basis. 

No long-term credits should be 
extended to any Iron Curtain 
country unless — and until — the 
Soviets give the world effective 
assurance that such credits will 
better the living. conditions of the 
people and not the destructive 
capacities of these governments. 
Until that is done, strict controls 
should also be maintained on the 
export of machinery, particularly 
those incorporating the latest 
technological advances, and which 
are bought by the Soviets to be 
copied. 

Some businessmen, particularly 
in Britain, our most dependable 
war ally, seem to believe that 
they can profit if they trade with 
the enemy while other nations do 
not. These businessmen should 
realize that no profits from traf- 
fic with aggression can be worth 


the price in morality or future 
security. They should also realize 
that. such an attitude only invites 
others to go after the same trade, 
which eventually will go to the 
most efficient nations economi- 
cally. The net effect would be to 
enable the Soviets and their satel- 
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lites to play one nation off against 
the others. 


Unemployment and Trade 


Believing that a debtor can 
squeeze concessions out of its 
creditors, the Soviet leaders have 
been anxious to establish a debi- 
or’s position in relation to the 
West. They hope to draw into 
Russia on liberal credit terms 
many things which Russia cannot 
produce, particularly if unem- 
ployment causes surplus produc- 
tion in the West. 

If surpluses do develop, I trust 
we will have the sense to utilize 
them for the benefit of our own 
and other peaceful peoples, rather 
than ship them to potential ag- 
gressors. However, I do not see 
why our choice need be one of 
unemployment or trade with an 
enemy. 


Another depression, like that 
which followed 1929, is not inevi- 
table. I have never believed that 
men were powerless to affect 
their own economic destinies or 
that they had to lie down dumbly 
before the fluctuations of. our 
economic system. 


No Painless Dentistry 


That does not mean, however, 
that there can be any simple, 
quick, painless solution to ou 
domestic economic problems. The 
inflation which has ravaged our 
economy is the accumulation of 
many mistakes over the years. It 
has left numerous distortions 
which must be corrected. But ad- 
justments cannot—and need not— 
be allowed to go too far. Adjust 
yes. Bust no. 


The important thing, in making 
Continued on page 35 
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Unless that is done there can be 


no effective settlement 


invasion as in Korea. 


from being overrun. 


If Germany remains divided, 
the same dangers would exist. In 
short, whether we succeed or fail 
in reaching agreement over Ger- 


many, NATO will be needed. 
“Operation Fat” 


Here, at home, we must also re- 
examine what an enduring de- 
One defect to be 
remedied is the lack of a stand- 
by mobilization law to be invoked 
in case of another 
We 


fense requires. 


immediately 


war, saving priceless time. 


in Ger- 
many —the most crucial of all 
peace issues. If Germany were to 
be reunited, she would still be in 
constant danger of having her in- 
dependence destroyed, perhaps by 
subversion from within, perhaps 
by fomented civil war as in pre- 
war Spain, perhaps by satellite 
To guard 
against these dangers — to make 
certain they will not happen— 
there must be an adequate force 
in Western Europe capable of act- 
ing instantly, to prevent Germany 
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must find ever more effective 


ways of cutting waste in defense 
This should be or- 
ganized as a continuous operation 


expenditures. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 


—“Operation Fat”—and be press- 


ed with unrelenting vigor. 


Nor can we continue to evade 
military 


the need of universal 


in the past. 


he would be on his way out. 


made sure, we demobilized with 


frantic haste. Again, in Korea 


us likes. 


I cite Korea not to question 
whether the course pursued there 
was wise but to emphasize that 





Trade for Peace 


we had to accept a truce none of 


be able 


peace, we must hold 





The efforts to prevent the flow of 


an Ripley & Co. 


ncorporated 


Harrim 
1 
Lehman Brothers 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Six months training 
is not enough. A youth would no 
sooner get the feel of things than 


Dean Witter & Co. Harris, Hall & 


Lester, Ryons & Co. 


Shields & Company William R. 


If the peaceful nations are to 
to negotiate a decent 
together 
economically as well as militarily. 
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Can the Present 
Administration Deliver? 


By HERBERT N. TURRELL, Jr. 


Investment Partner, 
Hunter, Turrell & Dahl, Estate Management, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


West Coast investment analyst lists both factors tending to 
depress business and factors that may offset a business decline. 
Analyzes effects of excess profit tax elimination, and contends 
“the highest taxes in corperate history provide a considerable 
cushion against a decline in net income.” Says evidence points 
to slowly declining business trend during next two years, and 
points out lower business profits may mean renewal of budget 
deficits. Concludes “peace could be profoundly bullish.” 
Before undertaking any study serve requirements at a time when 
of business and stock market pros- business itself was virtually at a 


pects over the next few years, it is peak. This type of action in the 
first necessary to make certain past has only been taken after 
assumptions, business has declined substan- 
largely in the tially. One can only wonder 
political field, whether the Reserve Board itself, 


both national sensing a possible business adjust- 
and interna- ment in 1954, had this time at- 


tional 

(1) Let us 
assume that 
no mejor war 
will break out, 
but that the 


tempted to forestall or cushion the 
business decline since experience 
zhows that reducing reserve re- 
quirements has a delayed effect 
(about six months) in bringing 
about a business reversal. 





long-term ob- We may be witnessing a new 
jective of type of money management de- 
world commu- signed to stabilize our business 
nism, namely rather than reverse downward 
world domina- trend long after it has gathered 
H. N. Turrell, Jr. tion. remains momentum. Only time will tell. 


unaltered. 

(2) Differing from the Truman 
Administration, President Eisen- 
hower’s defense program is not 
aimed at any one year for attain- 
ment of maximum strength, but 
rather for a continuing program 
which will at all times keep the 
country prepared to meet any 
crisis. 

In addition to this, the Republi- 
can Administration is committed: 


(1) To stop further inflation, 

(2) To balance the budget, 

(3) To gradually reduce 
rates, 

(4) To extend maturities on the 
government debt, 

(5) To take the government out 
of business. 

In short, the Administration in- 
tends to stabilize the economy at 
a high level, not bring about an 
important decline. Mr. Eisenhower 
has stated that the full force of 
government will be used to com- 
bat a depression. As Mr. Hum- 
phrey puts it, “Adjustments, yes, 
but not depression.” 

It is obvious that this platform 
contains conflicting objectives. 

Since most of our eminent econ- 
omists concede that some business 
decline is likely over the next two 
years, our objective here is to 
study how government policy may 
affect and moderate such a busi- 
mess decline. 


On the assumption that the bus- 
mess cycle has not been abolished 
but only suspended for longer o1 
shorter periods by powerful out- 
side forces, we can come to some 
rather interesting c@nclusions by 
setting down the opposing factors 
which may act to depress business 
or cushion a decline over the next 
two years. 


Factors Tending to Depress 
Business 

(1) The huge and sustained in- 
crease in capital expenditures go- 
ing into plant and equipment over 
the last seven years has probably 
borrowed from the future. Some 
decline in this category may lie 
immediately ahead. The most re- 
cent capital expenditures appar- 
ently have been stimulated by the 
Excess Profits Tax through accel- 
erated amortization. This tax ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1953. 

(2) The present rate of home 
building, approximating 1,100,600 
new homes this year, is probably 
borrowing from the future since 
only about 700,000 new families 
will be formed this year. Further- 
more, the trend of new familys 
formations will be downward over 
the several years ahead. Thus, it 
hardly seems likely that new home 
construction can maintain its pres- 
ent lead over new family forma- 
tions. Building is one of the main 
props in our business boom. 

(3) The production of consumer 
durable goods seems to be borrow- 
ing from the future because of the 
rapid increase in consumer credit. 

(4) Inventories continue to rise, 
reaching $78 billion last month, 
over $20 billion higher than three 
years ago. Should production slip, 
inventory liquidation rather than 
inventory accumulation would add 
its weight to the above three fac- 
iors in promoting a business down 
trend. 


tax 


Several Major Difficulties Loom 

Stopping inflation means reduc- 
ing expenditures, balancing the 
budget, and firming interest rates. 
Rising interest rates already re- 
sulted in a panicky government 
and corporate bond market, forc- 
ing the Federal Reserve not only 
to purchase over $500 million in 
bills, but to unlimber their really 
heavy artillery, namely to reduce 
reserve requirements 2% for New 
York and Chicago, and 1% for the 
balance of the country. In making 
this change in Reserve require- 
ments the Reserve Board stated 
that no change in long-term pol- 
icy was being made. 


The Administration is caught on 
the horns of a dilemma. They plan 
to stop inflation, but while the 
government runs such a huge def- 
icit that necessitates new money 
borrowing, they are more or less 
forced to support the government 
bond market and help the Treas- 
ury (although reluctantly) in its 


Facters Thot Tend to Prevent or 
Cushion a Decline in Business 
(1) Rearmament 

spending. 

(2) Population growth amount- 
ing to above 2,500,000 yearly. 


or defense 


(3) Tax reduction. 

(4) Tax reform (possible reduc- 
tion of double taxation of divi- 
dends, reduction of the capital 
gains tax, shortening the holding 
period, or even permitting tax- 
free switching from one security 


periodic financing. All of this to another, etc.). 
= to more inflation, not less. The long sustained period of 
e direct outcome of events this prosperity has gradually elimi- 


Spring caused the reduction of re- 


nated the large backlogs of de- 
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mand in housing, plant capacity, 


in pre-tax per share earnings, 
while the excess profits tax is in 
effect, actual net earnings will 
only be reduced 18 cents per share. 
After pre-tax earnings have de- 
clined to the excess profits tax 
exemption base, then from there 
on, net earnings will decline at 
the rate of 48 cents for every dol- 
lar decline in pre-tax earnings. 

On the other hand, if pre-tax 
earnings remain constant next 
year, then net earnings may actu- 
ally advance with the lapsing of 
the excess profits tax. 

From this table it is clear that 
pre-tax earnings can decline 
37'2% without reducing net earn- 
ings. Under this reduction net 
earnings per share amount to $1.50, 
the same as per share earnings 
under maximum excess profits 
taxes (first figure in Column 5). 


and consumers durable goods. It 
is difficult to visualize a combina- 
tion of circumstances, barring new 
moves by Russia, which would 
bring together to bear on the 
economy the enormous stimulating 
and sustaining factors which ac- 
cumulated over the last seven 
years. The huge deferred demand 
of both the consumer and business 
carried over from World War II, 
combined with an ample money 
supply, low level of inventories, 
and the extremely low level of 
consumer credit and bank loans, 
gave us the longest and most sus- 
tained boom on record. And, as a 
climax to all the above, at about 
the time we might be expected 
to run out of sustaining forces, the 
Korean War was thrust upon the 
Western world, causing a virtual 


stampede of public and business The table also shows that for 
buying. Capacity, inventories, every dollar per share pre-tax 
credit and loans all skyrocketed earnings decline while the excess 
once more. profits tax is in effect, net earn- 


ings decline 18 
(Column 5). 

On the other hand, at a given 
level of pre-tax earnings, the 
elimination of the excess profits 
tax will resuit in an increase in 
ret income of as much as 60% {01 
a company paying maximum ex- 
cess profits taxes. (Illustrated bs 
horizontal line I.) For companies 
less than 


Conditions today are the reverse by only cents 
1946. Although a business re- 
cession is indicated, it is unlikely 
to spiral into depression. Social 
security payments, farm price sup- 
ports, and the huge volume of 
savings should maintain national 
income at a high level, thus assur- 
ing vood retail business. The ad- 
justment "may possibly be pro- 


of 


longed but, on the whole, should NOw paying maximum 
be mild. excess profits taxes, the increase 
The Administration’s secret !" earnings through elimination of 


the excess profits tax will be more 
moderate, ranging {rom the 60% 
advance, shown in line I, down 
to zero as the companies’ pre-tax 
earnings decline to the exemption 
base. From there on net earnings 
will decline 48 cents for every one 
dollar decline in pre-tax per share 
earnings. 

The cushioning effect of the 
elimination of the excess prolit 
tax declines rapidly as the total 
tax take recedes from the 70% 
level. For instance, if a company 
pays 61% of its pre-tax earnings 
to the government, then using the 
example in the first horizontal 
line I, in the above table, its per 
share earnings, Column 5, line lI, 
with excess profits tax, amount to 
$1.95 instead of $1.50. In this case 
the advance in earnings with lapse 
of excess profits tax amounts to 


inflationary aspects of this situa- 45 cents ($2.40-$1.95), a percent- 
tion may not force prices higher, abe advance of 23% instead of 
they at least should prevent any; 60%. 


drastic decline in commodities a 
generally, the kind of route which , 1” 1937, on the other hand, the 
would cause a continuing down- !ast time we had a cyclical down- 
ward spiral in business. trend in business, normal and sur- 
taxes took only about 20% of a 
Stock Market corporation’s profits. Thus, for 
Often profits, dividends, and ¢Very dollar decline in the pre- 
stock prices are more vulnerable t@x net, actual net income de- 
than business activity. However, Clined 80 cents. 
if we are near the threshold of |The highest taxes in corporate 
some downtrend in business, there history provide a _ considerab’e 
are certain factors today bearing cushion against a decline in net 


weapon to moderate recession and 
prevent depression is reduction of 
the highest taxes in our history. 
If taxes are reduced as Federal 
expenditures subside, the assump- 
tion is warranted that no serious 
business decline is likely in the 
American economy as a whole. 
The one overlooked fact appears 
to be this: in any decline in busi- 
ness over the next few years tax 
revenue itself will decline, and if 
taxes are to be reduced as well, 
substantial deficits appear inevi- 
table. Thus, budget balancing may 
be postponed and the government 
forced into a public works pro- 
gram to prevent unmployment 
from reaching undesirable levels. 
Deticit financing appears inevi- 
table under the assumption of a; 
business decline. Although the 


on the stock market which are income. In addition, shovld busi- 
somewhat different than usually ness enter a pronounced recession. 


prevail at the time of an impend- 
ing business decline. 

(1) A substantial portion of the 
earnings of many of our larger 
companies, the type in which the 
majority of our investments are 
made, are currently subject to the 


tax rates will probably be reduced 
further. 

(2) Profit margins in many cases 
have recently been shrinking in 
spite of boom time business. It 
has been fairly common to see a 
company report higher sales but 


82% excess profits tax. To this lower profits. What happens to 
extent, for every dollar decline profit margins during a period olf 


The following table brings out the cushioning effect of high tax 
rates on corporate net. 
Assume Company A has the following characteristics: 
Excess Profits Tax exemption base $400,000 
Capitalization (common only) ---- 200,000 shs. 
Under Excess Profits Tax company pays tax of 
just 70% of pre-tax earnings. Upon iapsing of 
Excess Profits Tax normal and surtax becomes 


92%. 


Starting with pre-tax earnings of $1,000,000, the table shows 
earnings with and without the Excess Profits Tax as pre-tax earnings 
decline by $200,000 in successive stages to the exemption base of 
$400,000, at which no excess profits tax is incurred. 


I 2 8 ‘ 5 6 7 
“ Dec'ine Dellar Per Share Earnings Advance “« 
in Preiax Earns. After Ne Excess Under in Earns. Advance 
Pretax Earnings Normaland Profit Excess With in 
Earnings From t Surtax Only Tax Profit Tax No EPT Earnings 
I. $1,000,000 - $480,000 $2.40 $1.50 0.90 60.0% 
Il. 800,000 20% 384,000 1.92 1.32 0.60 45.5 
Ill. 625,000 37 12 300,000 1.50 ‘ ieee , 
IV. 600,000 40 288.000 1.44 1.14 0.30 26.3 
V. 400,000 60 192,000 0.96 0.96 Equal marl 
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declining business holds the key 
to corporate profits. 


In this regard a number of plus 
factors should be cited. The excess 
profits tax itself has been notori- 
ous for producing wasteful spend- 
ing. Its elimination should en- 
courage management to tighten 
up in careless expenditures. As 
business declines, elimination of 
overtime combined with shutting 
down inefficient and older plants 
and carrying on production in 
modern units should make for bet- 
ter cost control. 


The evidence points to a slowly 
declitting business trend over pos- 
sibly two years, rather than a 
short sharp decline. Under this 


type of readjustment, management 
is far better able to control costs 
than where business suddenly 
plunges downward. 


(3) The conclusion seems war- 
ranted that earnings may be bet- 
ter sustained in the next business 
downturn than is usually the case. 
If earnings are well sustained, 
dividends should be well main- 
tained. Further factors in sustain- 
ing dividends are: 

(a) The relatively low rate of 
corporate pay out, and, 
For those companies oper- 
ating under accelerated 
amortization the large cash 
flow will tend to maintain 
dividends. 


(4) Thus, with both earnings 
and dividends well sustained, it is 
logical to expect that stock prices 
will not be as vulnerable as they 
ordinarily are. Present yields on 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
of approximately 6%, are already 
substantial. Price earnings ratios 
are moderate, and the price to 
dividend ratios are low rather 
than high. With over half the 
stock market selling below its 1946 
peaks, with many stocks histori- 
cally low already, the conclusion 
seems inescapable, in all but the 
collapse of business itself, that the 
stock market will surprise the 
Bears rather than the Bulls. 


In conclusion, if business de- 
clines, the stock market should 
decline. Reserves for future buy- 
ing are essential. However, pro- 
vided government acts wisely the 
recession should be moderate even 
if prolonged. To guard against the 
possibility that the government 
may not be entirely able to con- 
trol the business downturn, re- 
serves should not be dissipated 
quickly. 

Selectivity remains the invest- 
ment manager’s secret weapon. 

The above outline should be ac- 
cepted only as a pattern to guide 
our thinking as events unfold. 

When the Administration can 
arbitrarily create vast potential 
billions by reducing reserve re- 
quirements; when events in Rus- 


(b) 


sia (such as the recent dismissal 
of Beria) may portend a political 
and economic breakdown of the 


Russian Empire, one must con- 
tinually guard against dogmatic 
conclusions. It may be that recent 
events forecast an eventual, even 
if temporary, accommodation with 
Russia which could lead to a pe- 
riod of better feeling between East 
and West. 

Peace could be profoundly bull- 
ish. Any decline based upon a 
more peaceful world would pre- 
sent investors with the outstand- 
ing buying opportunity since 1942. 


Carl Becker Joins 
Shearson, Hammill Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Carl 
Becker has become associated 
with Shearson, Hammill & Co., 520 
South Grand Avenue. Mr. Becker 
was formerly associated with 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin as 
Manager of the Brokerage De- 
partment. 
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Missouri 

Monsanto Chemical Cempany’s 
1953 reached a new high of $89,- 
British and Australian subsidi- 
aries, for the second quarter of 
1953 reached a new high of $89,-- 
760,049, bringing the company’s 
sales for the first six months of 
the year to a record $175,278,971, 
up approximately 39% over the 
corresponding period in 1952, 
Charles Allen Thomas, President, 
reported. 

Income before taxes for the 
first six months was $31,522,809, 
up 47% over the same period last 
year. Net income after income 
and excess profits taxes amounts 
to $13,503,974, which, after provi- 
sion for preference dividends, is 
equal to $2.51 a share on the 
5,270,051 common shares out- 
standing. Earnings for the corre- 
sponding period in 1952 were 
$11,100,852, which equaled $2.05 
a common share. 

” t * 


Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
for the six months ended Aug. 1, 
1953, reports that net sales at $21,- 
371,819 represents an increase of 
2% over the sales for the same 
period in 1952. Net profit before 
taxes amounted to $897,978 this 
year and was $893,188 last year. 
Consolidated net profit after in- 
come taxes was $419,378, as 
against $417,088 a year ago. 

After deducting preferred divi- 
dend requirements, earnings in 
both years, after taxes, were 
equivalent to slightly more than 
53 cents per share of common 
stock outstanding. 

¢ ¢ °®@ 


Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, re- 
perted that for the six months 
ended June 30, 1953, net earnings 
were $581,940 or $3.34 per share 
on 174,213 outstanding shares of 
common stock compared with 
$447,120 or $2.57 per share on 
174,217 shares in the correspond- 
ing period last year. The net sales 
for the first half year were $15,- 
ad in 1953 and $13,699,956 in 


E. F. Judge, President, stated 
that “Unfilled orders for the com- 
pany’s regular products—bolsters, 
side frames and miscellaneous 
steel castings for railroad freight 
car equipment—are still in sub- 
stantial volume but on a dimin- 
ishing scale because of a decline 
in freight car buying on the part 
of the railroads. This situation 
could be changed quickly by this 
company‘s average participation 
in any buying program designed 
by the railroads or others to re- 
lieve the nation’s growimg need 
for additional freight cars to aug- 
ment the present supply.” 

= Sd 7 

Emerson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis, for the first 
mine months of its fiscal year, 
October through June, reported 


Brevities 

net profit of $1,235,938, equal to 
$2.53 per common share, com- 
pared with net profit of $982,960, 
or $2.03 a year ago. Net sales for 
the latest period amounted to 
$42,953,572, against $35,525,487. 
Earnings for the third quarter 
amounted to 69 cents per share, 
against 95 cents. 

fd x + 


The preferred stockholders of 
Midland Investment Corp. (Mid- 
land Theater and Office Building) 
Kansas City, will be advised 
shortly that the stock will be re- 


deemed Oct. 21, by an exchange | 


for general mortgage income 
bonds in face amount equal to the 


par value of the preferred stock. . 


Thus for each share of preferred 
there will be issued $1900 princi- 
pal amount of bonds. The 5,572.3 
shares of preferred will be con- 
verted into $557,230 of income 
bonds, due in 25 years. 

a % % 

The directors of Gleaner Har- 
vester Corp. on Aug. 12, took no 
action on the common dividend 
usually due in September. The 
June quarterly dividend of 50 
cents was omitted. 


“In view of the fact the com- 
pany already has paid $1 on the 
common in the current fiscal 
year, which amount is a high per- 
centage of the year’s earnings, the 
directors do not feel that any 
more payments should be made 
in the ficsal year,” George Reu- 
land, President announced. 

At the time the dividend was 
passed the company stated it 
hoped it would be able to make 
up the payment by the end of the 
year if business had improved. 

a a *: 


Western Auto Supply Co. (Mo.) 
in the first seven months of this 
year did more than $103,000,000 
of business, the largest amount 
for any similar period. 

Of the $17,896,000 total volume 
for July, the wholesale division 
accounted for $9,701,000, which 
amount was $1,166,000 greater 
than a year ago. Retail sales of 
$8,189,000 were $565,000 above a 
year ago. 

For the seven month period, re- 
tail sales were $49,467,000, a gain 
of 13.6% over a year ago; whole- 
sale volume of $53,972,000 was 
up 15.3%. 

Total sales of $103,439,000 for 
the seven months were 14.5% 
ahead of the $80,344,000 for the 
same period last year. 

La = a 

Laclede Gas Co. reported net 
income of $2,872,799 or 95 cents 
per common share for 12 months 
ended June 30, compared with net 
income of $3,131,633, or $1.03 a 
common share a year ago. Gross 
amounted to $31,871,868, against 
$29,627,585. 





Olin Industries 
Ely Walker Dry Goods Com. & Pfds. 
Anheuser Busch 
National Oats 
Miss. Valley Gas 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. Com. & Pfd. 
Tenn. Production 
Natural Gas & Oil 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Steck Exchange 


Landreth 


Bell Teletype 
SL 456 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Building 


Garfield 0225 
L. D. 123 








Life Insurance 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Holding amount of life insurance an individual should carry 

depends in part, on the value of the dollar, Mr. Babson gives 

reasons why value of dollar is declining. Says now is the time 
to buy life insurance. 


I believe in life insurance at all 
times, the same as I believe in 
fire insurance at all times. As, 
however, the amount of fire in- 
surance taken 
out should de- 
pend partly on 
the cost of re- 
placement, so 
Pthe amount of 
life insurance 
which you 
take out 
should depend 
partly upon 
the trend in 
the value of 
the dollar. 

Ordinarily, 
when experts 
agree that the 
dollar will de- 
cline in value for the next 20 
years, you would not buy so much 
20 Payment Life Insurance as if 
they agreed it would increase in 
value during the next 20 years. In 
the first case, you are paying out 
good dollars as premiums, while 


your wife may get poor dollars 
when you die—although she then 
would be much better off than if 
she got no dollars! 

In the second case, you are pay- 
ing out poor dollars as premiums 
with the hope your wife will get 


good dollars when you die. To 
illustrate how much of a factor 


this change is, the value of our 
dollar was 100 cents in 1939; it 
declined to 52 cents in 1952 and 
then started climbing back again. 
Considering that the people of the 
United States hold life insurance 
policies totaling over $275 billion, 
this decline in the value of our 
dollar has cost Americans many 
billions of dollars. 





Roger W. Babson 


Reasons for Declining Dollar 


There are various reasons why 
the dollar declined in value dur- 
ing the past 20 years. The primary 
one was that owing to war and 
preparation for war we did not 
balance our national budget but 
issued billions of paper money to 
make up the deficit. Any banker 
will accept your note at par if 
you have all your bills paid, a 
good job, and money in the bank. 
If, however, you can’t pay your 
bills and are constantly giving 
out more notes, then these notes 
are accepted only at a discount, 
and the more notes you issue, the 
bigger the discount you must give 
in order to have them accepted. 

Another reason for a declining 
dollar is when anyone accepts 
wages, interest, or profits for more 
than he deserves. Wageworkers 
are entitled to wage increases in 
proportion to their increased pro- 
duction, less fair rental for the 
new machinery. When, however, 
labor unions force employers to 
give them more wages without 
giving more production in return, 
this results in an unbalanced na- 
tional budget. In the long run, 
none of us can get “something for 
nothing.” What labor gets in un- 
productive wages, it loses through 
higher prices, higher rents, and a 
declining dollar value. 


Why the Dollar Is Declining 


In view of the fairer attitude 
which the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is taking to balance the 


spending, borrowing and produc- 
tion budgets, the value of the dol- 
lar should now go up again. This 
means many things: (1) The 
money which you now have in 
life insurance, bank deposits, and 
elsewhere will be growing in 
value. (2) Your real wages will 
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be increasing every month even 
though you get the same number 
of dollars in your pay envelope. 
This means that unless we can 
prove we are producing more 
goods or rendering better sevice, 


we should not now ask for higher 
wages. 


Time to Buy Life Insurance 


This is the time to insure the 
present high wages which your 
husband is now bringing home. 
With sufficient life insurance 
bought now, the increased buying 
power of this insurance when paid 
will partly offset the loss in the 
family income in case of his death. 

Hence, this is the time to buy 
life insurance. In addition to get- 
ting full insurance the day you 
pay your first premium, you are 
paying your premium with 52- 
cent dollars while your wife and 
family may be paid in 100-cent 
dollars when you die. For parents 
this means that now also is the 
time for spending money on an 
education for your children. For 
businessmen it means now is the 
time to spend money on institu- 
tional advertising and on other 
“long-term” investments. 


G. A. Rogers, Jr. to 
Join Geo. Rogers Co. 


George A. Rogers, senior part- 
ner of George A. Rogers & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, announces that his son, First 
Lieutenant George A. Rogers, Jr., 
will be associated with the firm 
as soon as he receives his dis- 
charge from the United States 
Army. Lt. Rogers recently re- 
ceived the Commendation Ribbon 
with Metal Pendant while serving 
in Korea where he has been since 
January, 1952 as Assistant Battal- 
ion Motor Officer of Headquarters, 
89th Tank Battalion. 


With S. R. Livingstone 


(Special to THe Financia CHronicie) 


DETROIT, Mich. — Walter J. 
Pietrzykowski is now with S. R. 
Livingstone, Crouse & Co., Pen- 
obscot Building, members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. 
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Prof. Pearson Sees Price Level 
More in Line With Gold Supply 


| Cornell University economist, 


who supported doctrine geld 


supply regulates prices, foresees no world depression and 
maintains “gold is still common denominator by which com- 
modities are priced in world market. 


Prof. F. A. Pearson of Cornel! 
University. whose theories relat- 
jig to the influence of gold sup- 
ply on prices were largely ac- 
cepted in the 
early days of 
the Roosevelt 


Administra- 
tion, told a 
Graduate 


Seminar at 
Ithaca, N. Y., 
0! Aug. 14, 
that our price 
level is now 
more in line 
with the gold 
supply than 


was the case 
duringthe 





Twenties. and Dr. F. A. Pearson 
therefore, a 

depression of the magnitude of 
the Thirties will not descend on 


our economy. He also pointed out 
that the present demand for gold 
is about normal whereas during 
the Twenties it was abnormally 
low. The low supply accompanied 
by the expanding world-wide de- 


mand by central banks fcr gold 
precipitated the spectacular fall 
én commodity values. 

The Keynesian “wonder drug” 


theory that inflation and deflation 


are a result of surplus and defi- 
cit financing was challenged by 
Prof. Pearson. “Gold is still the 
common denominator by which 
commodities are priced in the 
world’s market. The gold stand- 
ard has not necessarily been 
abandoned by the man on the 
street,” Prof. Pearson maintained. 


He pointed out that for the last 
three decades gold supplies have 


mot played their usual role in 
prices. “It is litthe wonder that 
economists concluded that the 
gold standard no longer func- 


tioned,” he added, saying that al- 
theugh increasing numbers of 
economists have deserted the gold 
standard, a couple of billion peo- 
ple, whose currencies are tied to 
gold, have not. 

Many hazy ideas, he 
have been presented to 
commodity prices including na- 
tional income, “the sacred cow,’ 
and surplus and deficit financing, 
“the sacred heifer” of government 
economists are officials. Dr. Pear- 
60n went on to say, “Coinmodity 
prices are based on the simple fact 
that relative supplies and de- 
mands for gold and commodities 
still control the price level.” 
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Continuing on into the causes 
of inflation and deflation Pro- 
fessor Pearson stated that those 


expecting deflation in the not too 
distant future should look for an 
explanation in one or more of the 
following three world-wide forces. 

“(1) A decrease in the world 
supply of the monetary unit rel- 
ative to trade needs. 


‘(2) A decrease in the world 

mand for commodities relative 

the monetary metal. 

(3) An inerease in the world 

mand for the monetary metal 
elative to commodities.” 

The: will be no deflation in 
this country. said Dr. Pearson, 
iue to: 


“(1) An increase in the amount 


of monetary metal in the United 
States dollar. 
“(92) A decrease in the amount 


of paper money and credit in the 
United States relative to its trade 
needs. 


“(3) The widespread opinion 
that the Treasury’s aim is ‘hard 
money This is malarkey. The 


Treasury may favor ‘hard money’ 
but prices are made in the world 
market and not in Washington.” 

Those expecting a deflation 
similar to that following the First 
World War were presented with 
a comparison of the two postwar 


periods. That there are similari- 
ties Dr. Pearson agreed but 
pointed out that (a) the urban 
and rural depressions of 1921 
were more severe than that oi 
1948: (b) the 1930 prices were 
43% below the peak of 1929 
while the low of 1953 was only 
15% below the peak of 19438: (« 
the sources of capital for world- 
wide expansion were different, 
the post-World War I sources 
were private capital and _ post- 
World War II sources were taxes 


paid by the American public; (d) 


the disarmament of post-World 
War II was short lived while it 
was prolonged in World War IL: 


(e) but most important, our price 
level now is more in line with 
gold supplies and demands than 
auring the Twenties. 

Having established his idea that 
gold supplies determine commod- 
ity prices, Dr. Pearson than chai- 
lenged the idea that private 
hoarding is wrong. “Just why it 
is virtuous for persons collectively 
to hoard scarce gold, producing de- 
flation and reprehensive for in- 
dividuals like you and me to do 
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likewise has not adequately been 
explained. It was the central 
banks of the world, hoarding gold, 
who were the true culprits of the 
deflation of the early Thirties. 
Every indication of such ‘virtuous 
hoarding’ during the next few 
years should be scrutinized be- 
cause hoarders, public of private, 


surround their activities with 
secrecy,” he warned. 

“The industrial demands for 
gold and the activities of Far 


Eastern hoarders are minor. West- 
ern hoarding by individuals is 
only important if it is world-wide 


nd works simultaneously with 
world-wide hoarding of central 
banks 

There is one merit of private 
hoarding which far exceeds any 
oi ine disadvantages its opponents 
can present. This, said Dr. Pear- 
on, is “that it accelerates the in- 
evitable. There is on case in mod- 
ern history where a nation wrote 


up the value of its assets relative 
to its debts by revaluation that 
the private hoarders did not im- 
mediately dehoard.”’ 


Brunner Mfg. Co. 
Securities Offered 


Allen & Co. and Mohawk Valley 


Investing Co., Inc. are offering 
106,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) and $1,500,000 of 6% 


subordinated convertible 
tures due July 31, 1968, of Brun- 
ner Manufacturing Co. The com- 
mon stock is priced at $6.75 per 
share, and the debentures at 100% 
and accrued interest. 

The debentures are convertible 
until maturity into common stock 
at conversion prices ranging from 
$7 to $8.75. They are callable at 
prices ranging from 106 to 10015, 
except for the sinking fund, foi 
which the call prices range from 


deben- 


$103 to $100%4 plus accrued in- 
terest in each case. 
Net proceeds from the financ- 


ing will be used by the company 
for the purchase of equipment for 
its new southern plant, to pay off 
its current bank loans, to retire 
its preferred stock, and for addi- 
tional working capital for its ex- 
panded operations. 

Brunner Manufacturing Co.. 
with its present plants and prin- 
cipal offices in Utica, N. Y., and 
plant under 


construction in 
Gainesville, Ga., is one of the 
leading manufacturers of com- 


pressor-condensing units for use 
in air conditioning and commer- 
cial refrigeration. It also sells 
“Brunner” package air condition- 
ing units in sizes from 2-10 tons 
for commercial use, which are 
manufactured for it by American 
Coils Co. of Newark, N. J., and 
contain Brunner compressors. and 
manufactures air compressors. 
For the past three months, ship- 
ments have been running over 
$1,100,000 per month and com- 
pany has unfilled orders equal to 
several months’ shipments. 


Joms Goodbody Staff 


(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICcLe) 
ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — John 
C. Merkel has become affiliated 
with Goodbody & Co., 218 Beach 
Drive, North. He was formerly 
with Florida Securities Company. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Torrington Manufacturing Co. 
has begun construction of a plani 
addition with 46,125 square feet 
of floor space to cost about $500,- 


600 and to be completed before 
the end of the year. The new 
building is required io provide 


space for increased production of 


air impellers as a result of the 
rapid growth in the use of cool- 
ing, heating and ventilating ap- 
pliances. The present majorc ex- 
pansion program is the fifteenth 
since 1900. 


The assets of Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Company have been ac- 
juired by Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


Company. Operations will con- 
tinue in the present plant. located 
in West Hartford. A New Jersey 


corporation, which is a subsidiary 
of Chicago Pneumatic Tool, has 
been set up to operate Jacobs. 
Officers of the new company con- 
sist largely of former officers of 
Jacobs. 


American Paper Goods Co., with 
plants in Kensington, Conn.. and 
Chicago, I1l.. has obtained $900.000 
through sale of a 15-year 4.75% 
note to a life insurance company. 


Directors of Hartford Electric 
Light Company have voted to 
recommend the sale of 105,500 
shares of common stock through 
rights. Sale of the stock which is 
indicated on a one-for-eight basis 
would probably take place in the 
fall, after first obtaining stock- 
holders permission to increase the 
number of authorized shares. This 


would be the first sale of new 
common by the company since 
1929. 

On July 29, stockholders 091 
Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Company approved the proposed 
merger with the National Bank 


of Commerce of New London and 


the New London City National 
Bank. Stockholders of National 
Bank of Commerce will receive 
10 shares and holders of New 


London City will receive one and 
one-half shares of Hartford Na- 
tional for each share presently 
owned. The new shares of Hart- 
ford National, totaling 105,000 will 
increase the outstanding capitali- 
zation to 765,000 shares. Hartford 
National's deposits of $247,000 000 
on June 30 will be increased by 
about $20,000,000 through the mer- 
ger. Recently the bank has an- 
nounced plans to open a new 
branch on Oct. 1 at a large shop- 
ping center in West Hartford. 


A registration statement has 
been filed with the SEC by Silex 
Company covering 201,563 shares 
of common stock, to be offered to 
holders of record Aug. 12 on sa 
one-for-one basis at $3.50 a share, 


with the rights expiring at the 
end of 12 days. The shares are - 
not being underwritten and a 


group of stockholders have agreed 
to waive subscription rights 
67,187 shares of new stock. 


on 


New Haven Clock & Watch Co. 
has received approval from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. of a 
$360,000 loan under provisions of 


ceeds will be used for 


working 
capital. 

During recent weeks Sound- 
scriber Corporation has received 
defense contracts for the Signal 
Corps, Navy and Air Force cov- 
ering dictating and _ recording 
equipment of the company’s reg- 
ular lines as well as development 
contracts for special purpose re- 
cording devices. The new con- 
tracts, amounting to about $900,- 
600. bring the backlog of govern- 
ment business to 7 to 8 months. 


The report of Plume & Atwood 


Company for the 28 weeks to 
July 18 shows a sharp improve- 
ment in earnings to $1.65 per 


share, based on the present num- 
ber of shares. In April the com- 
pany offered 13,500 shares cf stock 
through rights. The issue, which 
was oversubscribed by 9,000 
shares, provided net proceeds of 
$216,000 to the company. 


The Travelers Insurance Co. has 
announced plans to build a new 
office building adjacent to its 
present main offices. Two build- 
ings, owned by Travelers but 
presently leased to various ten- 
ants, will be razed to provide 
space for the new building. Con- 
struction is not expected to com- 
mence until next year. 


Texas Int. Sulphur 
Stock Sold by Vickers 


Vickers Brothers, New York 
City, has underwritten and placed 
an issue of 400.000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) of Texas 
International Sulphur Co. at $1 
per share, 

The net vroceeds of this financ- 
ing are primarily to provide funds 
required to pay costs and ex- 
penses of the exploration and 
drilling of core test wells on the 
Navarro Concessions to locate, if 
present, commercial sulphur de- 
posits thereon. The Navarro Con- 
cessions are located in the State 
of Baja California, Mexico, and 
contain a>vroximately 2,471 acres 
and are situated some 23 miles 
south of the town of San Felipe, 
Mexico. It was recently announced 
that operations at these mines will 
start immediately. 


With Braun, Monroe 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Overton 
A. Myers has become associated 
with Braun, Monroe & Co., 735 
North Water Street. He was for- 
merly with Blair, Rollins & Co., 
Inc. and Barcus, Kindred & Co. in 
Chicago. 


Leewi Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
RACINE. Wis.—Orville B. New- 

comb has become affiliated with 

Loewi & Co., 818 Lathrop Avenue. 


Alexander J. Burns 


Alexander J. Burns, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
and a partner in Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer & Co., New York City, 
passed away at the age of 60 after 
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Wall Street sank deeper in 
gloom this week as the per- 
sistent strength in a couple of 
bellwethers, such as General 
Electric and DuPont, failed to 
spark the stock market into 
some sort of decisive action. 
Brokers all but gave up their 
search for something that 
could end the summer leth- 
argy and boost volume to the 
break-even point. 


Majority sentiment still fa- 
vored at least one last gasp 
for the traditional ‘“‘summer 
rally” but all the surface in- 
dications indicated that the 
path downward was an easier 
one to negotiate. A sharp 
mid-week selling drive that 
zoomed in on some of the re- 
cent favorites undid in a cou- 
ple of trades what had taken 
sessions to build up, notably 
in DuPont which had forged 
well over par only to be cut 
all the way back in a few 
sales. 

General Electric fared a bit 
better, showing the earmarks 
of pension fund interest, or 
some such, since the accom- 
panying rumors of a stock 
split in this issue weren't 
given too much credence, at 
least as far as such action be- 
ing imminent. 


Mystery Rises 

As a matter of fact, the sud- 
den surges of these two qual- 
ity issues were something of a 
mystery that nobody has 
solved to any unanimous sat- 
isfaction. The talk on DuPont 
was a repetition of the age-old 
belief that someday the com- 
pany will find it feasible to 
pass along its important hold- 
ings of General Motors to the 
stockholders. The only official 
action was declaration of the 
regular dividend early in the 
week. 


DuPont’s action was also a 
bit out of the normal line. 
Such an issue normally could 
be expected to sway in tune 
with the company in which it 
has an important interest. But 
when fire destroyed GM’s 
mammoth automatic trans- 
mission plant, disrupting pro- 
duction schedules, and the 
stock started to slide, DuPont 
‘went just the other way. And 
when DuPont reacted, Gen- 
eral Motors had turned over 
to the stronger side of the list. 

Elsewhere, it was mostly a 
monotonous pattern of down 
one day, up the next, net re- 
sult nothing. The chronic 
weaklings have been repeat- 
ers on the list of new lows and 
the strong ones went their op- 
posite way with a fair share 


of repetition here, too. This 
duplication on a day-to-day 
basis somewhat clouded the 
highs-vs.-lows, at least as far 
as they can be a barometer to 
overall market action. 


The High-and-Low Regulars 

Regulars, more or less, on 
the high side were First 
National Stores, American 
Stores, Briggs & Stratton, Na- 
tional Dairy and American 
Home Products. In the case of 
the latter issue, it brought to 
three the number of Big Board 
stocks that pay monthly divi- 
dends that reached new highs, 
Clinton Foods and Wrigley 
attaining this eminence some- 
what earlier. 
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Lows with some determina- 
tion included farm equip- 
ments along with Twin Coach 
and Ruppert, which was just 
one more indication that the 
better acting issues are the 
quality ones that would at- 
tract institutional buying. 
Such buying is conceded to be 
a prime—if not the sole—in- 
fluence at work in the light 
markets of recent days. Sup- 
port of this nature admittedly 
is an important prop for the 
market but is something short 
of an influence to-spur a 
spirited rally. 

The more convincing ac- 
tions on an individual basis 
continue to stem from divi- 
dend action. But here again it 
isn’t entirely satisfying to the 
professionals. Apparently the 
list has been well enough 
combed, starting with the 
earnings statements, for those 
that are logical suspects for 
better dividend treatment be- 
cause once the confirmation 
comes along there is little fol- 
low-through left. The old mar- 
ket adage of selling “on the 
good news” to cream the 
momentary runup isn’t much 
of a success these days. 


While the daily action has 
been somewhat erratic, on a 
weekly basis the better per- 
spective points to a constant- 
ly narrowing market. Where 
the higher-versus-lower stock 
price ratio was 835 up, to 329 
down, a couple of weeks ago, 
and 820-to-355 the following 
week, last week it was down 
to a near-balance of 572 
higher to 611 lower. This 
week’s action has been simi- 
larly balanced so far. Wednes- 
day’s late assault, which in- 
cidentally, gave the industrial 
and rail averages their widest 
joint moves since a late July 
rally, was as selective as the 
general market has been vir- 
tually all year. 


The Forecasters Fifty-Fifty 


It is axiomatic in the stock 
market that the list seldom 
comes close to standing still 
for very long before it erupts 
either way. The payoff ques- 
tion of which way is due finds 
the market oracles about 
evenly divided. There isn’t 
much talk any more of the 
“summer rally” by them since 
it is only a couple of weeks to 
Labor Day. Some of the more 
optimistic throughout the 
summer have trimmed their 
sights down to a 280-85 target 
for the last effort of the sum- 
mer upturn. Even this esti- 
mate, allowing only a five to 
ten point leeway, doesn’t of- 
fer much to the bulk of the 
traders because it could be 
achieved in a very selective 
market and leave many issues 
unaffected. And it would still 
go down in the books as a 
rather limp summer rally. 
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Instead, the chore of the 
analysts these days is again 
the one of seeking out the is- 
sues that would show the 
widest improvement in net 
when the Excess Profits Tax 
expires at the turn of the year. 
A companion work is culling 
out the issues, depressed at 
the moment because of an un- 
certain future, that could 
maintain payments and show 
good comparative earnings 
largely because of the release 
from EPT liability. 

The last time the market 
students were anticipating the 
end of EPT, almost to a man 
they moved diametrically 
away from the oils. Strangely, 
at the moment the oils are re- 
garded somewhat favorably 
both because of recent price 
increases and because demand 
has held up surprisingly well. 
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Equally perverse are the 
new signs of weakness in the 
tobacco shares which, because 
of their defensive nature, have 
been showing superior market 
performance all year. Lately 
they have taken to wavering 
a bit and on Tuesday’s sell- 
ing they retreated rather 
unanimously. They had been 
thought to have more life left 
in them, particularly since 
ones like American Tobacco 
are still short by more than 
20 points of the peak reached 
in 1946. Phillip Morris, an- 
other given to faltering re- 
cently, has plenty of room on 
the top, too, since it is still 
selling below the best prices 
of 1951 and 1950 and also 
something like 20 points short 


of the 1946 peak. 

These issues, as well as any 
others, show the strikingly 
different effects when there 
widespread caution, 
there is today, in contrast to 
the rampant optimism of 1946 


is as 


when earnings and payments 


were generally far below the 
boom levels since attained. 


|The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


SEC Adonis Amended 
Rule on Unlisted Trad’g 


Rules a national securities ex- 
change upon which a security has 
been admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges no lenger need notify 
SEC of certain changes with re- 
spect to such security if it is also 
registered on another exchange. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on Aug. 12 announced 
the adoption of an amendment to 
its Rule X-12F-2 under the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934. Under 
the amendment a national securi- 
ties exchange upon which a secu- 
rity has been admitted to unlisted 
trading privileges need no longer 
notify the Commission of certain 
changes with respect to such secu- 
rity if the security is also listed 
and registered on another national 
securities exchange. 

Paragraph (a) of Rule X-12F-2 
provides that whenever any secu- 
rity admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges on a national securities 
exchange is changed in one or 
more of the following respects it 
Shall nevertheless be deémed to 
be the security previously ad- 
mitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges on such exchange: the title 
of the security or the name of the 
issuer; the maturity, interest rate, 
or outstanding aggregate princi- 
pal amount of an issue of bonds, 
debentures or notes; the par value, 
dividend rate, number of shares 
authorized, or the outstanding 
number of shares of a stock. Prior 
to the amendment the rule re- 
quired the exchange to notify the 
Commission whenever any such 
changes occurred with respect to 
the security, irrespective of 
whether the security was listed 
and registered on another ex- 
change. However, whenever any 


such change occurs with respect to 
a security listed and registered on 
an exchange, the issuer of the se- 
curity must file reports contain- 
ing such information; and this in- 
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formation filed by the issuer is in 
a public file available to investors. 

Consequently, it was considered 
to be appropriate to amend Rule 
X-12F-2(a) to relieve national se- 
curities exchanges upon which the 
security has been admitted to un- 
listed trading privileges of the 
necessity of filing similar infor- 
mation with the Commission. The 
exchange will still have to notify 
the Commission of such changes 
if the security is not listed and 
registered on any national securi- 
ties exchange. No changes are 
made in paragraph (b) of the rule. 


Bankers Offer Pacific 
Finance Debentures 


Public offering of $20,000,000 
principal amount of 4% deben- 
tures, due 1959, of Pacific Finance 
Corporation is being made toady 
(Aug. 20) by a syndicate headed 
jointly by Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Hornblower & Weeks. The de- 
bentures are priced at 99%% plus 
accrued interest from Aug. 1, 1953. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures will be initially ap- 
plied to the reduction of short- 
term bank loans. The company is 
one of the larger companies en- 
gaged primarily in automobile 
sales financing, direct lending to 
consumers on automobiles and 
other personal property, and the 
writing of automobile insurance 
in connection with these financ- 
ing activities. The company oper- 
ates 196 offices located in 19 states. 


For the year ended Dec. 3, 1952, 
loans and discounts acquired to- 
taled $431,517,112 compared with 
$317,295,125 for the year 1951. 
For the six months ended June 
30, 1953, loans and discounts ac- 
quired totaled $205,831,424. Gross 
insurance premiums written for 
the year 1952 totaled $11,567,000, 
compared with $8,606,854 in 1951 
and $4,927,213 for the first six 
months of 1953. Net income for 
the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 1952 
totaled $3,558,440 compared with 
$2,294,008 .in 1951 and $2,088,387 
for the first six months of 1953. 


The new debentures are re- 
deemable prior to Feb. 1, 1957, at 
103%; to Aug. 1, 1957, at 102%%; 
prior to Feb. 1, 1958, at 101%%; 
prior to Aug. 1, 1958, 100%%; 
and thereafter, 100%. The annual 
interest requirements of the new 
debentures will aggregate $800,000. 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and 
is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the 


298,000 Shares 


| EDGAR L. SCILLITOE, INC. 


10-15 Spruce Street, New York City 


(A New York Corporation—Celebrating 
next year, this enterprise has pioneered 
gineering, research development and manufacturing con- 
nected with the electro-mechanical and electronic fields. It 
has now entered, and is increasing its research activities 
in the newest of all fields, microwaves.) 


Common Stock 


Price $1.00 per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from 


GERSTEN & FRENKEL 
150 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 9-1550 


GERSTEN & FRENKEL - 150 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of the Offering Circular relating to 
the Common Stock of Edgar L. Scillitoe, Inc. 


its 50th Anni- 
in en- 





TEL. —— 


CITY eS ee 
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Program for Excise Tax Reduction 


By BEARDSLEY RUML* 


President, Jewelers Acceptance Corporation 
Formerly, Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Stressing “the un-wisdom, unfairness and the absurdities of 

selected excises,” Mr. Ruml points to the heavy collection 

expense of these levies and their discriminatory inequity on 

consumers, employees, businesses and communities. Denies 

new taxes will be required to replace wartime excises, as need 

for Federal tax revenue is over-stated. Says “we need a budget 
reform program.” 


My remarks are directed toward need be imposed to take their 
the entire list of discriminatory, 
with the 
alcoholic 


place. The reason is clear and 
definite. The reason is this: the 
need for tax revenue is over- 
stated in the budget by twelve 
billion dollars ($12,000,000,000) 
annually. And the selective ex- 
cises to which we refer produced 
in fiscal 1953 net receipts of only 
$3 400,000,000. 

The overstatement of $12 billion 
a year is composed of four princi- 
pal parts as follows: 


selective excise taxes, 
exception of those on 
beverages, 
tobacco and 
gasoline. I 
exclude these 
three _ cate- 
gories, not be- 
cause I believe 
they are now 
correctly 
taxed, but be- 
cause in each 
case there are 


Billion 
(1) Reductions possible by 
efficiency and economy. $2 








special con- (2) Capital items, improp- 
trolling situa- erly included as expense 2 
tions, and in (3) Investments that could 
each case a be organized as self-fi- 
good argument Beardsley Ruml nancing “authorities”... 4 
+ foo ea an excise at a suit- (4) Result of going on a 
able rate. consolidated cash budget 4 
As for the rest of the discrimi- $12 


natory excises, they should be re- 
pealed completely and at the first 
opportunity. Furthermore, as I 
shall show in this testimony, the 
repeal of these taxes does not re- 
quire the adoption of a Federal 
sales tax, nor does it require the 
increase of any existing taxes, nor 
the continuance of present rates 
which have been scheduled for 
reduction in the various Acts in 
which they were increased. 


In fiscal 1953, the gross amount 
collected from the taxes to which 
I refer was $4,600,000,000. The net 
amount flowing into the Treasury 
was certainly less, how much less 
is a matter of opinion. In testi- 
mony supported by statistics pre- 
sented before this Committee in 
February, 1950, the net return of 
the selective excises was figured 
at not much more than 50% of 
the gross. But to be conservative, 
let us reduce the gross by only 
25% to estimate the net receipts, 
a figure which I think few will 
think too high, and which I am 
sure many will think too low. 
Taking a shrinkage of 25% from 
gross, the net receipts from the 
selective excises here considered 
in fiscal 1953 in round numbers 
was $3,400,000,000. 


Speakers representing the sev- 
eral industries subject to excise 
taxation have shown abundantly 
the un-wisdom, the unfairness 
and the absurdities of the selec- 
tive excises. They have shown 
how they bear down with dis- 
criminatory inequity on consum- 
ers, employees, businesses and 
communities. They have reminded 
you of why these taxes were 
adopted, that they were measures 
for wartime control of consump- 
tion and not primarily revenue 
measures as such, that the occa- 
sion that caused their adoption 
has long since passed. What is 
true of each of the affected in- 
dustries is true of them as a 
whole, and there is nothing that 
I can or need to add to the over- 
whelming indictment of discrimi- 
natory, selective excise taxes. Ex- 
cept for the special consideration 
of alcoholic beverages, tobacco and 
gasoline, they should be thrown 


out of the Federal system of tax- 
ation, promptly and completely. 


Why Need For Revenue 
Is Overstated 


I shall discuss each of these four 
items in detail, but briefly. 

First. I have included an item 
for efficiency and economy to in- 
dicate that I favor.efficiency and 
economy to the maximum extent 
consistent with the national inter- 
est. I have placed the figure as 
low as $2 billion for two reasons: 
(a) so that there can be little 
dispute that such a figure can be 
attained by sensible economy 
measures, and (b) so that if any- 
one should feel that my estimates 
under the other three headings are 
a little too high, then a little more 
can be assigned to “efficiency and 
economy.” 


Second. Capital items improp- 
erly included as expense. These 
items are of two kinds: (a) those 
disbursements that result in the 
acquisition of revenue producing 
assets. The most conspicuous of 
these are the FNMA mortgages, 
of which the Federai government 
now holds $2,250,000,000. And 
there are other similar holdings 
such as RFC, small business and 
rural electrification loans. (Detail 
is presented in Appendix II to 
this testimony.) (b) A different 
class of assets are purchases in- 
tended to be re-sold under ap- 
propriate circumstances. Disburse- 
ments for the stockpiling of stra- 
tegic materials are of this class. To 
be sure, the expense of storage, 
deterioration and so forth are cur- 
rent expense items; but the cost of 
acquisition is not. Lending and 
spending for the holding of agri- 
cultural surpluses should be simil- 
arly considered. 


The total under this second gen- 
eral heading varies greatly from 
year to year, but I feel that few 
would think that an estimate for 
capital items are improperly in- 
cluded as expense a figure of $2 
billion is excessive. 


I am well aware that the treat- 
ing of capital items separately is 
subject to abuse, and I would 
limit it strictly to the two obvious 
categories of assets which I have 
just specified. 

Third. Investments that could be 
organized as self-financing “Au- 
thorities.” Some may not like the 
term “Authorities,” but it has been 
be made meaningful and respectable 


taxes by the conspicuous success of self- 


No Substitute Taxes Required 
The selective excises 
thrown out and no 


can 
new 





*A statement by Mr. Rum! before the financing Authorities in man y 


Ways and Means Committee of the House states and citie 
of Representatives, 


Aug. 12, 1953. 


s, for example New 


Washington, D , 
York and Pittsburgh. (Detail is 
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provided in Appendix III to this 
testimony.) 

Two general classes of Authori- 
ties may be distinguished, those 
that derive their income from 
charges of one kind or another 
from the public using the facili- 
ties: and the other, those that 
might receive currently by lease 
or by contract from the appropri- 
ate department of the Federal or 
local government the revenues 
necessary to cover costs of op- 
eration and annual financial 
charges for interests and amorti- 
zation. Real estate purchases, con- 
struction of government buildings, 
and investment in atomic energy 
plants for the production of plu- 
tonium could be included in the 
latter class of Authorities. The 
Defense Department buys oil on 
a contract basis; why shouldn’t it 
buy plutonium? 


Few would dispute the busi- 
ness-like principle that revenue 
producing assets should be capi- 
talized, and that the benefits real- 
ized from these assets should be 
paid for as they are consumed. 
The financing of Authorities on 
a self-financing basis will of 
course necessitate a rate structure 
appropriate to the costs. There 
is no logic in forcing this year’s 
taxpayer to pay for benefits to 
go without cost to future tax- 
payers for years to come. 


My estimate for authorities is 
$4 billion annually. It would take 
a year or two to organize to at- 
tain this figure, but having an- 
alyzed the budget, I bélfeve that 
a conscientious study of the op- 
portunities for reclassification of 
expense would result in time in 
a figure even higher than the $4 
billion suggested. 


The question will occur to many 
—where will the money come 
from to pay for the capital items 
to be excluded from the budget 
and for the investment needs of 
the various Authorities? The 
answer is that the money will 
come from the same sources as it 
comes from today, that is, as bor- 
rowings from commercial banks, 
savings institutions and the pub- 
lic. The difference would be that 
the borrowings would be associ- 
ated in general, and in many cases 
specifically, with recognized capi- 
tal investments. And to be slightly 
technical, variations in the sources 
from which the funds are derived 
could be a powerful instrument of 
fiscal policy. 

This powerful instrument of 
fiscal policy requires explicit co- 
ordination of the financial opera- 
tions of Federal Authorities, and 
it would be well at the same time 
to bring about informed collabo- 
ration among the fiscal monetary 
and lending agencies of the Fed- 
eral government. 


I believe that under such an 
instrument of policy it would be 
possible to adhere rigidly to the 
rule “set taxes to balance the 
budget at high levels of employ- 
ment,” just because of the great 
flexibility that would then exist 
in the financing of capital items 
no longer considered as current 
expense. 


Fourth. The result of going on 
to a consolidated cash budget 
would reduce by $4 billion the 
apparent Federal requirements for 
tax revenue. This change has 
been recommended for years by 
students, organizations, and gov- 
ernment agencies, among them, 
the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisors, and the 1949 Sen- 
ate Sub-Committee on Monetary 
and Fiscal Policy, headed by 
Senator Douglas. The change has 
the support of persons in both 
parties. It is unfortunate that the 
change was not made with the 
beginning of the new fiscal year 
which has just started; but I see 
no insuperable difficulties about 
making the change-over at any 
time, say Jan. 1, 1954. 

As is well known, the present 
so-called Federal budget is noth- 
ing more than a system of fi- 


nancial record keeping, a hodge 
podge of current and accrued 
items, of exclusions and inclu- 
sions. All taken together, of what- 
ever historical interest or admin- 
istrative convenience, it is only 
a listing of numbers with no over- 
all financial meaning. It is mis- 
leading as a guide to appraising 
the impact of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s intake and outgo on the 
private economy and on the 
soundness of money. It has no 
economic significance. The present 
system of financial record keep- 
ing, the miscalled “budget” under- 
states by at least $4 billion the net 
receipts which are clearly shown 
in the official cash consolidated 
budget. 


The people generally accept the 
proposition that it is in the na- 
tional interest to balance the 
budget. The goal of a balanced 
budget is an objective of Admin- 
istration policy. There are two 
reasons that support convincingly 
a balanced budget policy. First, 
we want to balance the budget 
in order to protect the value of 
the dollar, and second, to make 
sure that we have a firm test of 
discipline that will keep us from 
spending beyond our means. 


These are understandable and 
good reasons for wanting to 
achieve a balance budget. And the 
fact that these are good reasons, 
and the fact that the public ear- 
nestly wants the security of a bal- 
anced budget, makes it imperative 
to have the word “budget” and 
the word “balance” make sense. 
Certainly no one wants to bal- 
ance a traditional system of fi- 
nancial record keeping. Certainly 
no budget that is a hodge podge 
of capital and current items can 
be “balanced” except by adding 
up columns of figures to see 
whether the totals are the same. 


Budget Reform Program Needed 


We need a budget reform pro- 
gram. A budget reform program is 
indispensable to a tax reform pro- 
gram. Otherwise the tax reform 
program will be constructed on 
shifting sands and will signify 
nothing. We need a budget re- 
form program that will replace 
our present system of financial 
record keeping with a _ consoli- 
dated cash budget, and that will 
separate items that are clearly 
capital items from all the items 
that should be treated as expense, 
and financed by taxation. Then 
we shall know what the “budget” 
is and what “balance” means, and 
our aspiration for a “balanced 
budget’ will be supported by 
clarity and purpose. 

What are the obstacles to this 
budget reform program? I have 
been able to think of only three, 
although there may be more. 


The first criticism is that 
the buaget retorm program is 
adopted, showing that tax require- 
ments are presently overstated 
by twelve billion dollars, the pres- 
sure for cutting expenditures will 
be eased, and Congress will be- 
come irresponsible in the making 
of appropriations. This criticism 
seems to me superficial. Even if 
the tax burden is reduced by 
twelve billion dollars, taxes will 
still be dangerously heavy, and 
every sound measure of expendi- 
ture reduction will still be re- 
quired to get the burden of taxes 
down. Furthermore, Congress will 
not be deceived forever by faulty 
accounting. It is like a father who 
wants his son to drive the auto- 
mobile only 45 miles an hour, and 
dopes up the speedometer so that 
it reads 65 miles when it is only 
going 45. This father would spend 
his time better is persuading the 
son that speeding is dangerous. 
The son will soon learn that the 
doped up speedometer can be 
safely ignored. 


Another type of reservation 
comes from those who find the 
present accounting system con- 
venient to their desires to keep 
taxes high, or to impose new 
forms of taxation. The desire to 
keep taxes high springs from a 


if 





false base of tax requirements. As 
for those who want new forms of 
taxation, their arguments are just 
as sound with budget reform as 
they are under our present system 
of financial record keeping. But 
I must confess that even though 
their arguments will be just as 
sound, the urgency to act on them 
will be far less. 

Finally, there is the under- 
standable hesitation on the part 
of the Government to solve our 
Federal financial problem merely 
by changing the rules. It will re- 
quire real courage in the Admin- 
istration to recommend these long 
overdue changes in the statement 
of the Federal budget. Not only 
will the inertia of tradition have 
to be overcome, but there will be 
an inevitable amount of cynical 
comment that the Administration 
is attempting to balance the bud- 
get by definition. On the other 
hand, the first step toward a firm 
solution of our fiscal policy ques- 
tions requires that these reforms 
in our budget be made. 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortu- 
nately, the Administration will be 
embarrassed either way. If it does 
not put through the budget reform 
program only because it will be 
embarrassed, it is sure to be em- 
barrassed because it lacked the 
courage to do the right thing lest 
in doing so it would be embar- 
rassed. Since embarrassment is 
probably unavoidable in either 
case, it might be better suffered 
in the cause of wisdom rather 
than in the cause of tradition. 

I purposely have not introduced 
tables and charts into this testi- 
mony. And of course there will 
be much discussion as to whether 
any particular asset should be 
classified as a capital item or set 
up as an authority. The logie of 
budget reform is more important 
than detail. My studies of the 
budget convince me that your ex- 
perts will find that on this logic, 
the present system of financial 
record keeping overstates tax re- 
quirements by twelve billion dol- 
lars annually — perhaps a little 
more, perhaps a little less. 

In any case, this budget reform 
program will make it possible to 
eliminate the unfair and foolish 
discriminatory excise taxes and to 
eliminate them promptly, without 
imposing new taxes to take their 
place. With budget reform it is 
apparent that other taxes can alse 
be reduced; and all this within the 
framework of a balanced Federal 
budget, and a sound Federal fiscal 
policy. 


Edwin A. Seasongood 


Edwin A. Seasongood passed 
away at the age of 78. Mr. Sea- 
songood was a Governor of the 
New York Stock Exchange be- 
tween 1922 and 1929 and was 
founder of Seasongood & Haas 
formed in 1910. He retired in 1948. 


Now Alvis & Co. 


JACKSON, Miss.—The firm 
name of Kingsbury & Alvis, La- 
mar Life Building, has been 
changed to Alvis and Company. 


J. A. Hogle Adds to Staff 


(Special te Tee Financiat Cnronicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
W. Donnan has become affiliated 


with J. A. Hogle & Co., 507 West 
Sixth Street. 


With William R. Staats 


(Special to Tus Frvanwciat Curoniczie) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Wil- 
ford B. Turner has been added te 
the staff of William R. Staats & 
Co., 640 South Spring Street, 
members of the New York apd 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. 


With Standard Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tae Frivancirat Curowicie) 


PASADENA, Calif.—Fvancis L. 
L. Niles is now connected with 
Standard Investment To. of Cali- 
fornia, 87 South Lal.e Avenue. 
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Forest W. Shipley With Heads George “Jr. Republic’ Fund Gampaign 


Morgan & Go., L. A. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Forest 
W. Shipley has become associated 
with Morgan & Co., 334 South 
Spring Street, members of the 
Los Angeles 
Stock Ex- 
change, as 
Manager of 
the Trading 
Department. 


Mr. Shipley 
was formerly 
with Edger- 


ton, Wykoff & 
Co. in charge 
of the trading 
department 
and prior 
thereto served 
in a similar 
capacity with 
Marache Sims 
& Co. In the past he was an 
officer of Quincy Cass Associates. 


Rockford Dealers to 
Hold Annual Outing 


ROCKFORD, Iil.—The Rock- 
ford Securities Dealers will again 
be host to the Securities Dealers 
of the State of Illinois at the an- 
nual Fling-Ding which will be an 
event of Thursday, Sept. 17, at 
the beautiful Forest Hills Country 
Club in Rockford. This event usu- 
ally attracts a large group of deal- 
ers who seem to have the time of 
their lives. The Forest Hills Coun- 
try Club has recently had a build- 
ing program which makes their 
facilities among the most modern 
in the Middle West. 

Sam Young, Chief Clerk in the 
Securities Division in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, has accepted 
an invitation to be present at the 
Fling-Ding and will give the deal- 
ers an exposition of the new Illi- 
nois Securities Law and an oppor- 
tunity for the dealers to ask him 
questions on its various aspects. 

The outing will begin at 12 noon, 
Golf, swimming and other enter- 
tainment will be features of the 
day. Tariff $12 per person. Res- 
ervations should be made with 
Robert G. Lewis, Trust Building, 
Rockford. 


Lloyd B. Hatcher to Be 
White, Weld Partner 





Forest W. Shipley 





On Sept. 1, Lloyd B. Hatcher 
will be admitted to partnership 
in White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall 


Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Mr. Hatcher is an officer of the 
Trust Company of Georgia, and 
manager of the investment de- 
partment. 


With Hess Inv. Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRronicie) 


QUINCY, Ill.—Wayne L. Earls 
has been added to the staff of 
Hess Investment Company, Illi- 
nois State Bank Building. Mr. 
Earls was formerly with Slayton 
& Co. 


Professional Service Plan 


(Special to Tue FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Profes- 
sional Service Plan has been 
formed with offices at 650 South 
Grand Avenue to engage in a se- 
curities business. Officers are: 
Dr. Maurice Smith, President: H. 
Daniel Wells. Seecretary-Treasurer, 
and Howard Neal, Vice-President. 


Main St. Securities Dealer 
(Special to Tue Financial CHRronicie) 
PEORIA, IJl.—Donald J. Risser 

has formed the Main Street Secu- 


rities Dealer with offices in the 
First National Bank Building to 
engage in the securities business. 


Mr. Risser was formerly connect- 
ed with Waddell & Reed. 


Inc. 


Carl 1. Wood, Executive Vice-President of Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., accepts general chairmanship of 1953 campaign for funds 
totaling $411,732. 


Carl I. Wood, Executive Vice- 
President and a _ Director of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Ine., has ac- 
cepted the general Chairmanship 
of the 1953 campaign for main- 
tenance funds totalling $411,732 
for the George “Junior Republic,” 
it was announced by Donald S. 
Stralem, Chairman of the organi- 
zation’s Board of Directors, and 
a partner in Hallgarten & Co., in- 
vestment bankers of New York 
City. Mr. Wood is serving for the 
second consecutive year as gen- 


eral Chairman of the fund drive 
for this unique youth community. 

The George “Junior Republic,” 
founded in 1895 near Ithaca, N. Y., 
first established the principle of 
giving. teen-aged boys and girls 
the responsibility of complete 
self-government. The 600-acre 
community resembles a_e small 
New England village, with its own 
chapel, school, farm, newspaper, 
small homes, bank and store. It 
is hoped that the present popula- 
tion of 125 boys and girls soon 


may be increased. The citizens, 
ranging in age from 13 to 19, 
come from all over the United 
States but mostly from the Greater 
New York metropolitan area. 

The “Junior Republic” has for 
98 years served as a model for 
schools all over the world. The 
young citizens write and enforce 
their own constitution and laws; 
enact legislation at monthly Town 
Meetings and enforce the laws at 
weekly court sessions. In realistic 
preparation for later life, all citi- 
zens. must apply for jobs and earn 
wages in specially coined Repub- 
lic currency with which all trans- 


actions are conducted within the 
community. They are paid for 
their work in every area of com- 
munity life—including effort and 
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achievement in school or other 
training areas; they must pay in 
turn for their own room, board, 
clothing and snack bar purchases 
out of their earnings. 


Earl E. Bond With 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


(Special to THe FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla.—Earl 
E. Bond has become associated 
with A. M. Kidder & Cc., 207 East 


Las Olas Boulevard. Mr. Bond was 
formerly with Schirmer, Atherton 
& Co. and Walston, Hoffman & 
Goodwin in Hartford, and in the 
past conducted his own investment 
business in Hartford for many 
years. 
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A new telephone line 


The Bell System co-operated with 
the U. S. Army in designing, build- 
ing and equipping this newest link 
in America’s long distance network 


for national defense. 


Y% 


"for Alaska. 
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now spans 
the 337-mile route from Anchorage 
to Tok Junction, Alaska. 


construction. 


For three summers the line was 
pushed across rugged mountains 
and dense forests, always in a race 
against time and winter weather. 
Bulldozers and big trucks cleared 
the way in- sub-zero cold. Tons of 
telephone equipment followed. 


The weather, terrain and other 
problems ruled out the use of all 
types of facilities except pole line 
But Alaskan timber 
wasn't suitable for telephone poles, 


Telephone line is latest link in vital defense 


network. Built through wild, rugged country. 


be set. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM oy 


so 12,500 poles had to be shipped 
in and hauled by rail and truck to 
the job. Frozen ground had to be 
dynamited before the poles could 


Meeting the telephone needs of 
one of America’s last frontiers is 
another example of the way the 
unique skills, experience and team- 
work of Bell System people are 
helping to speed the nation’s de- 
fense program. 
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Gold Coin as Merchandise 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig relates history of the coining of British sovereigns 
in Italy and the legal decisions both in Italy and Switzerland 
denying this is counterfeiting. Outlines four courses British 
authorities could take to resist unauthorized issue of sover- 
eigns. Suggests international convention to define what is 
meant by currency. 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


chandise? 
There is rea- 
son to expect 
that before 
very long the 
Law Courts of 
more than one 
country will 
have to pro- 
nouncea judg- 
ment on this 
question. It 
has arisen in 
connection 
withthe 
counterfeiting 
of sovereigns 
by a syndicate 


the 


Italian 


no the 


Law 


LONDON, Eng.—Are sovereigns Court which decided to release 
gold coins which 
longer circulate in their countries restore é 
of origin a currency or a mer- and gold serving for the minting 


individuals and to 
the equipment 


arrested 
to them 


of sovereigns. Like the Swiss Law 
Court, it took the line that sover- 
eigns have long ceased to play 
the part of money in Great Britain, 
and that, since the unauthorized 
specimens are of full weight and 
fineness, there is no ground for 
criminal prosecution. 

These legal decisions caused 
considerable concern in official 
circles in London. The idea that 
anybody is now legally entitled, 
at any rate in Switzerland and in 
Italy, to mint sovereigns and put 
them in circulation, is not ac- 
cepted by the Royal Mint, the 
Bank of England or the Treasury. 
We may safely assume that we 


in Italy. The coins they produce have not heard the last of this 
are of full weight and fineness. matter. 
In spite of this it is profitable to 
produce them, for coins are at a p 
premium of between 25 and 35% 
over the value of their gold con- covereigns. They could themselves 
tents. This is because coins are jccue sovereigns on a large scale 
much more suitable for hoarding and reduce the premium to a level 
purposes than gold bars, and be- 3+ which it ceases to be profit- 
cause the official Mints have 
practically ceased to produce coin them. Or they could try to 
them. There is a strong demand appeal to higher Courts in Swit- 
for gold coins in the East, and zerland and Italy against the 
also in countries nearer home. judgments. Or they could try to 
Some enterprising Italians have ,r;range another International 
taken advantage of this and have Convention on Counterfeiting. 
been producing sovereigns and with the object of revising the 
other gold coins on a large scale. gefjnition of the meaning of “cur- 
Last year the British authorities rency” so that it should be quite 
intervened. They requested the clearly unlawful to coin sover- 
Italian Government to initiate eigns. Finally they could initiate 
criminal proceedings against the legal proceedings under the Mer- 
unauthorized manufacturers of chandise Marks Acts of the coun- 
on the basis of 
International Convention on 
Counterfeiting. The Italian Gov- the unauthorized producers of 
ernment complied with the re- sovereigns is not expected to be 
quest. Warrants of arrest were is- adopted. 
sued against the individuals con- 
cerned, and their equipment and serve would disappear in hoards 
“raw material’ (some 20 kilos of in various parts of the world. The 
gold bars) was seized. Two of the International Monetary Fund 
accused succeeded in escaping to would raise objections, and the 
Switzerland, whereupon the practice would be regarded as not 
Italian Government approached being in keeping with the dignity 
the Swiss authorities for their ex- of a first-rate country. In any 
tradition. 
The Federal Tribunal of Geneva for the purpose. 
refused, however, to order the ex- 
tradition of the two individuals, against the two judgments, be- 
on the ground that, since sover- cause the result of the appeal 
eigns are no longer a currency in would depend on the view the 
Great Britain their production by higher Courts would take about 
unauthorized persons could not the definition of “currency.” The 
be regarded as counterfeiting, any official British view that under 
more than could the production British law sovereigns remain 
of silver Maria Theresa dollars legal tender until their monetary 
poe served as a trade coin in use is discontinued by the issue of 
rica. 


Quite recently this decision was accepted by foreign judges. They 
confirmed by 


Four courses are open for the 
ritish authorities if they want to 
resist the unauthorized issue of 


able for unauthorized mints to 


tries concerned. 
The solution of competing with 


It would mean that a 
large part of the British gold re- 


case, Britain has no gold to spare 


It would be risky to appeal 


a Royal Warrant is not likely to be 


may feel that the first definition 
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250 Million Movie Tickets! 
Canadians went to the movies more than 250 | 
million times last year, an increase of 20 


million since 1946. 


Our Research Department has prepared a 
report on the leading Canadian 1iction pic- 
ture exhibitor, discussing new developments 
in this important industry. 


A copy of this report is available upon request 


SS, Knowles & Co. 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange | 
and The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


330 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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of money contained in Genesis 
(XXIII, 16) according to which 
Abraham paid for the purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah “four hun- 
dred shekels money current with 
the merchants” is as good a defini- 
tion as any that has been put for- 
ward during the last four thousand 
years. And it is difficult to get 
away from the fact that sover- 


eigns have long ceased to be 
“money current with the mer- 
chants.” 


There is much to be said for a 
new Convention to redefine the 
meaning of currency, but in this 
respect, too, there is the risk that 
the British point of view might 
not appeal to the majority of other 
participants. In any case, in order 
to make the ban on unauthorized 
production of sovereigns water- 
tight, it would be necessary to 
obtain the approval of practically 
all countries. Otherwise it would 
always remain possible to mint 
sovereigns in one of the dissent- 
ing countries. 

There remains the possibility of 
taking action on the ground that 
the unauthorized production of 
sovereigns is an offense under the 
Merchandise Marks Acts. Practi- 
cally all countries have outlawed 
the false application of trade 
marks or the sale of goods with 
false trade marks. If the foreign 
Law Courts accept the view that 
sovereigns, not being a currency, 
are a merchandise, they could not 
reasonably refuse to take action 
against their unauthorized pro- 
duction. And if the judges refuse 
to admit that sovereigns are a cur- 
rency they could not escape the 
conclusion that sovereigns are a 
merchandise the value of which is 
guaranteed by their “merchandise 
mark.” It would not be surprising 
if the British authorities decided 
to resort to this line of action 
rather than allow unauthorized 
persons to coin sovereigns with 
impunity. 


Gersten & Frenkel 
Offer Scillitoe Stock 


Gersten & Frenkel, investment 
brokers, of New York City, are 
offering publicly 298,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent) of 
Edgar L. Scillitoe, Inc. at $1 per 
share. 

Of the net proceeds, $75,000 will 
be used to acquire plant for manu- 
facturing facilities; $102,000 for 
machinery and equipment; and 
the remainder added to working 
capital. 

The Scillitoe corporation was in- 
corporated in New York on Aug. 
9, 1951. Its activities are divided 
into two chief categories. First, 
its laboratory does research en- 
gineering in electronic, electro- 
mechanical equipment and preci- 
sion instruments, not only for the 
company, but for the government 
and large industrial firms as well. 

The company has now entered, 
and is increasing its research ac- 
tivities, in the newest field of all, 
microwaves. The second phase of 
the company’s operations involves 
the manufacture of electronic and 
electro-mechanical devices for ci- 
vilian and governmental uses. 

The laboratory’s most recent 
contribution is its “Tube-Life- 
Predictor,” an electronic analyzer 
for which patents have been ap- 
plied. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Barbara J. Parsons will retire 
from partnership in Jacquin, 
Stanley & Co. on Aug. 31. 

William P. Banning will with- 
draw from partnership in Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co. Aug. 31. 


.. Thursday, August 20, 1953 





Economic Readjustment Deferred, Not Checked! 


Henry H. Heimann, Executive Vice-President of National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, holds current monetary policies defer, 
but do not solve readjustment problem that eventually will come. 


Writing in the “Monthly Busi- 
ness Review,” issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the or- 
ganization, 
warns that re- 
cent moves of 
the monetary 
authorities to 
relieve the 
tight money 
market defers, 
but will not 
prevent a re- 
adjustment 
‘that will 
eventually 
come.” 

“The action 








Henry H. Heimann 


of the mone- 
tary authorities has certainly 
stabilized interest rates for the 


time being and eased the stringent 
credit structure of the nation,” 
Mr. Heimann states. “To a degree 
it has also bolstered the financial 
markets and contributed to a 
maintenance of high business ac- 
tivity. Many people will say, 
therefore, that such a policy must 
be a good policy. But they do not 
reckon with settlement day. Such 
policies merely prolong the day 
of meeting the issue. They defer 
rather than solve any readjust- 
ment problem that will eventually 
come. A credit inflationary pol- 
icy may be justified under exist- 
ing conditions if held strictly to a 
short-range practice. It is totally 
unjustified if continued for any 
great length of time. Certainly it 
would appear that, committed as 
the Administration is to a sound 
dollar, they have no intention to 
further depreciate the purchasing 
value of the dollar by perma- 
nently resuming inflationary mon- 
etary practices. 


“Business, no doubt, will remain 


— 


generally active during the last 
six months of the year though, as 
previously suggested, it may not 
be maintained at existing high 
levels. It is difficult to prognos- 
ticate business at any time and 
more so when the natural factors 
are circumvented by governmen- 
tal policies. While there was no 
indication of a serious decline 
during the second half-year there 
were straws in the wind that 
pointed to a business slowdown. 
The monetary policy pursued at 
present, which was inescapable in 
view of the government's needs 
and the present economic and po- 
litical conditions, may have tem- 
porarily deferred the heavier re- 
adjustment. As stated earlier, 
however, it has not prevented it. 
Economic trends, like human be- 
ings, have their resting periods 
and we have been producing in 
such large quantities and expand- 
ing so rapidly in all directions 
that a readjustment is inevitable. 
No one can predict exactly when 
it will come, and we have had a 
planned economy so long that no 
one can tell in advance what the 
architects of a planned economy 
may do to either defer the trend 
or to cushion it. 


“The extension of the Excess 
Profits Tax has enabled the Ad- 
ministration to refute the opposi- 
tion charge that business was be- 
ing favored over the individual in 
tax relief,’ Mr. Heimann points 
out. “That, and not its revenue 
producing character, was the pri- 
mary reason for its extension. It 
is a type of tax that can be justi- 
fied neither for the revenue it 
produces nor on any basis of sound 
economics. Had individual tax 
rates expired on June 30 the ex- 
cess profits tax levy would have 
been out. It is, therefore, a price 
to be paid for poor synchroniza- 


tion of tax law expiration dates.” 





$750 Million Residential Air Conditioning 


Industry Predicted 


Within Four Years 


Ned Cole, Chairman of Air Conditioning Committee of the 

National Association of Home Builders, sees a ten-fold growth 

in the next few years. Says FHA and VA do not give air 

conditioning support it deserves and needs. Richard B. Hughes 
criticizes government housing restrictions. 


According to Ned Cole, Chair- 
man of the Air Conditioning Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Home Builders, a $750,000,000 
residential air 
conditioning 
industry is in 
the making 
and may be 
attained in the 
next three or 
four years — 
whereas right 
now it’s a 
$75,000,000 in- 
dustry. 

At a_ two- 
day meeting of 
the Commit- 
tee in New 
York City, Mr. 
Cole said that 
the industry must consolidate it- 
self and “present a solid front” 
if it is to score this ten-fold ad- 
vance and reach the three-quar- 
ter-billion-dollar figure. 


“We must have this solid front 
because under present conditions 
the FHA and VA do not have 
adequate information and assur- 


ance to give the air conditioning 
field the support, in financing 
of installations, that it deserves 
and needs. 

“The first step in achieving this 
goal is the pooling of reasearch 
data by manufacturers, so that a 


Ned Cole 





standard base for overall design 
requirements can be worked out. 

“In the heating industry con- 
tractors and builders are able to 
install systems based on standard 
measurements of heat loss and 
heat gain. But in the air condi- 
tioning industry each manufac- 
turer has his own set of figures 
on heat losses and other pertinent 
data. 

“That is why the FHA and VA 
in Washington cannot give the air 
conditioning field the full support 
that it deserves. The FHA and VA 
need a standard to go by. What 
we need is a streamlined financ- 
ing plan in order to reach the 
mass home market. The FHA can 
give us this—if we give them the 
tools. 

“It is up to all elements of the 
air conditioning industry, for their 
own good and the good of the 
consumer, to get together.” 

Richard G. Hughes, Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Association of 
Home Builders, and a prominent 
builder from Pampa, Texas, 


stressed that present government 
housing agency practice on the 
local level does not permit design 
changes which sharply reduce 
building costs. He said these 


design adjustments are needed for 
efficient installation and opera- 
tion of air conditioning units, 
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particularly for small houses in 
the lower price brackets. 

Mr. Hughes praised the ad- 
vances made by the air condition- 
ing industry in the design of 
equipment for the _ residential 
market and urged that the trend 
be continued. 

At the present time, Cole and 
Hughes explained, loan applica- 
tions in which air conditioning is 
involved are being handled by 
FHA field offices because of the 
need for knowledge of local con- 
ditions, whereas ordinarily build- 
ing loan applications are handled 
in Washington. 

In order to reach desired stand- 
ards in the field, Cole suggested, 
test villages could be constructed 
throughout the nation in a co- 
operative undertaking of air con- 
ditioning manufacturers and the 
building industry. Data from these 
tests would form the nucleus for 
a set of uniform air conditioning 
requirements with which all 
builders of government-financed 
housing could comply. 


John Baas V.-P. of 
Edw. G. Taylor & Go. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—John Baas 
has become associated with Fdw. 
G. Taylor & Co., Inc., St. Paul 
Building, specialists in municipal 
and revenue bonds, as Vice- 
President and Director. Mr. Baas 
for the past 11 years has been 
with Westheimer & Co. as man- 
ager of the municipal bond de- 
partment. For the past 34 years 
he has been actively engaged in 
underwriting and _ distributing 
municipal and revenue bonds, 
specializing in the States of West 
Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. 


Smith, Hague to Admit 
S.R. Noble & R. Delaney 


DETROIT, Mich.—On Sept. 1, 
Smith, Hague & Co., Penobscot 
Building, members of the New 
York and Detroit Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Sheldon R. 
Noble and Roy F. Delaney to 
partnership. Mr. Noble is a part- 
ner in White, Noble & Co., resi- 
dent in Detroit. Mr. Delaney has 
been associated with Smith, Hague 
& Co. as manager of the invest- 
ment department. 


New Officers 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Martin Simon 
is now President and Treasurer of 


Ladue & Co., 11 South La Salle 
Street. Norman Karlin is Sec- 
retary. 
R. L. Coleman Open 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Rob- 


ert L. Coleman, III, is engaging 
in a securities business from of- 
fices at 41 Sutter Street. 


Bache Adds to Staf 


(Spec 4 t 1HE FIN I CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Donal M. 
O’Neil is now connected with 


Bache & Co. National City, East 
Sixth Building. 


Westheimer Adds 


(Special to 

COLUMBUS. Ohio—William C. 
Gay has been added to the staff 
of Westheimer and Company, 30 
East Broad Street. 


With Frank Edenfield 


THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLI 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

MIAMI, Fla. — Mrs. Ruth M. 
Cologne has joined the staff of 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., 8340 


Northeast Second Avenue. 


With Eldredge Tallman 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHRONICLE 

MIAMI, Fla. — Mrs. Nelda T. 
Dunne is connected with Eldredge, 
Tallman & Co. of Chicago. 


World Bank Reports Profit Gain 


For fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, net income is placed at 
$18,485,411 compared with $15,872,883 for same period year 
ago. Reveals no delinquencies in loan repayments. 


The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
on August 11, reported net income 
of $18,485,411 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1953, compared 
with $15,872,883 for the preceding 
fiscal year. 

This income was placed in the 
Supplemental Reserve against 
losses on loans and guarantees, 
and raised the Reserve to $76,- 
513,511. Loan commissions 
amounted to $9,551,822 and were 


credited to the Bank’s Special 
Reserve, increasing that Reserve 
to $37,236,477. 


The Bank’s total reserves at the 
end of the fiscal year were $113,- 
749 988. 

Gross income,-exclusive of loan 
commissions, was $42,839,207, com- 
pared with $35,188,744 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Expenses 
totaled $24,353,796, including 
$5,724,270 of administrative ex- 
penses and $18,629,526 of bond 
interest and other financial ex- 
penses. 

The Bank made ten loans total- 


ing the equivalent of $178,633,464 
during the year, bringing total 
loan commitments at June 30 to 


$1,590,766,464. Disbursements dur- 
ing the year were $226,756,982, 
compared with $184,777,004 dur- 
ing the preceding year. Cumula- 
tive disbursements to June 30 
amounted to $1,103,261,115. 

All repayments of principal due 
during the year were received, 
and some borrowers made pay- 
ments in advance. Of the total of 
$2,328,028 received, $245,000 was 
prepaid by the Banco Nacional of 
Nicaragua and $302,000 by Den- 
mark. Borrowers also repaid $17,- 
837,948 on loans sold by the Bank 
to investors. This sum included 
$6,000,000 of prepayments by ship- 
ping companies in the Netherlands 
and $500,000 by Belgium. 


Bonds of the Bank sold to in- 
vestors during the year amounted 
to $71,600,000. An issue of $60,000,- 
000 was sold in the United States, 


(637) 17 


and an issue amounting to 50,- 
000,000 Swiss francs (approxi- 
mately $11.6 million) was sold in 
Switzerland. The Bank also ar- 
ranged in June another issue of 
Sw. fr. 50,000,000 to be dated July 
1, 1953. Total issues of the Bank 
outstanding on June 30 amounted 
to $556,374,002. 

During the year, the Bank sold 
$13,637,966 of securities from its 
loan portfolio, including $5,333,821 
without the Bank’s guarantee. The 
cumulative total of portfolio sales 
at June 30 was $70,014,654, of 
which $20,211,508 had been sold 
without guarantee. 


Germany, Japan and Jordan be- 
came members of the Bank during 
the year. On June 30, 54 countries 


were members of the Bank, and 
the total of subscribed capital was 
$9 036,500,000. 
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The Capital Gains Tax 
—An Inequitable Tax 


By EDWARD T. McCORMICK* 
President, The American Stock Exchange 


Mr. McCormick brands the Capital Gains Tax as inequitable 


| and extraordinary, and points 


out, because capital gains are 


not income, no other important nation imposes a tax upon 


them. Offers specific recommendations for revising the tax. 


[ recommend specifically that 
the long-term capital gains period 


be reduced from six months to 
ihree months, or less, and, in ad- 
dition, that 
the rate of the 
tax be low- 


ered, by re- 
ducing the 
present 26% 
maximum tax 
to 13%, and 


by reducing 
the includable 
gains from 
50% to 25%. 

In my opin- 
ion, adoption 





of such a pro- 
posal would 
be beneficial 
not only to 
the United States Treasury, by 
reason of the resulting increased 
volume of long-term transactions, 
but beneficial as well to investors, 
the securities business and our 
corporate enterprises generally. 

Indeed there are so many valid 
weasons for amendment of this tax 
gneasure and so little reason for 
its retention in its present form, 
ihat I am a bit surprised that it 
has lasted in the Internal Revenue 
Code as long as it has. 

It is an extraordinary tax, to 
begin with. For capital gains are 
mot income, and no other impor- 
tant nation imposes a tax upon 
them, recognizing such gains for 
what they are as purely increases 
in capital. In this light, neither 
Great Britain nor Canada, as sore- 
ly in need of income tax revenue 
as they have been, has ever 
deemed it appropriate to impose 
upon its people a tax on capital 
@ains. 

It is, moreover, an: inequitable 
¢ax, for in inflationary periods 
such as we have had in the past 
several years, it has the paradoxi- 
cal effect of taxing away a sig- 
nificant portion ofa gain which 
may not in fact exist. For exam- 
ple, if an individual purchased 
stocks for $2,000 in 1939, which 
mow had a value on the market 
of $4,000, a present sale would re- 
sult in the imposition of a 26% 
faximum tax upon the $2,000 
long-term gain. And yet, the pur- 
chasing power of the invested 
dollars has not increased and, 
after taxes, the individual would 
have incurred a substantial loss 
in capital as compared with this 
purchasing power position in 1939. 

While the Congress apparently 
appreciated the absence of real- 
ity in the capital gain so far as 
certain real estate transactions are 
<oncerned, it has failed to take 
cognizance of the comparable 
P-oblem confronting those who 
iivest in industrial enterprises. 

As a source of Federal revenue. 
tiie tax in its present form is 
scuif-defeating, reducing rather 
than increasing potential income. 
Aad, contrary to sound policy, it 
«&.scourages rather than encour- 
4 es investment and the growth 
© our free economy. 

Assuming the existence of a pa- 
Ber profit after six months, the 
Ziivestor is then in a_ position 
vere any sale will reduce his 
cupital position. Since the tax is 
& voluntary one, in the sense that 
tuless he sells and realizes a gain, 
a tax is imposed, his natural in- 
Clination, all things being equal. 
as to refrain from selling. Con- 
sequently, the government re- 


E. T. McCormick 





“Statement of Mr. McCormick bef 
She Ways and Means Committee - | the 
Si. use of Representatives, Washington, 

-~ July 28, 1953. 





and will 
particular 
individual 


no tax revenue, 
receive none on that 
transaction unless the 
sells in his lifetime. 

During the years 1948 through 
1951, the Federal revenue from 
the capital gains tax was not an 
important factor. In that period 
it never exceeded more than 2.9% 
of total tax receipts and since 
1942 has never exceeded 4% of 
such receipts. It would seem to 
me that one of the simplest means 
for increasing the amount of such 
revenue, would be to reduce the 
capital gains period and the rate 
of the tax in line with my pro- 
posal. For I firmly believe that, 
with a shorter period and a re- 
duced tax, the volume of capital 
gains tax transactions would be 
magnified considerably, with a 
consequent increase in the amount 
of tax received by the govern- 
ment. 

It is entirely logical to assume 
that a reduced tax would afford 
a persuasive selling incentive to 


celives 


those now locked in with sub- 
stantial capital gains. 
And a concomitant reduced 


term, lessening the period of risk 
in these days of national and in- 
ternational uncertainty, should re- 
sult in increased equity invest- 
ments generally. In this connec- 
tion, it may be noted that the 
present six months’ period is a 
wholly arbitrary line of demarca- 


tion and has no logical support 
in investment experience. If, for 
example, I were asked where 


trading ended and investment be- 
gan, | should say that a period of 
30 days would be more realistic. 
In my mind any person who holds 
a position for more than 30 days 
may reasonably be deemed an 
investor both in a practical and 
a literal sense. Those who go into 
the market purely for trading 
purposes are customarily in and 
out within a period of a week, 
and, certainly in less than 30 days. 

To the extent that the period is 
shortened and the rate reduced, to 
that extent will investment risk 
be reduced, the liquidity of equity 
investment be magnified, and the 
volume of such transactions mul- 
tiplied. 

I sincerely hope that some such 
amendment will be adopted in 
the not too distant future, not only 
in the interest of investors but in 
the general public interest, as 
well, 


Pierce Carrison Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Edward 
A. Lembeck is with Pierce-Carri- 
son Corporation, Barnett National 
Bank Building. 


R. L. Scheinman Admits 


R. L. Scheinman & Co., 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Annette 
Scheinman to limited partnership 
on 27 


Aug. 27. 

Thomson-McKinnon Admit 

Thomson & McKinnon, 11 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Sept. 1 will admit Barbara G. 
Teichgraeber to limited partner- 
ship. 


With Keenan & Clarey 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Wil- 
liam L. Kennedy has become affi- 
liated with Keenan & Clarey, Inc.., 
McKnight Building. 
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The government market is paying more attention each day 


to the Sept. 15 financing because the guesses as to what the Treas- 


ury might do in the coming refunding is having an important in- 
fluence upon the attitude of investors in their current operations. 
The opinions that an intermediate-term issue as well as a long- 
term obligation might be part of an option deal has had some 
effect upon the outstanding marketable securities that fall in these 
classifications. 

Although a short-term obligation is taken largely for granted 
in the September operation, the demand for near-term securities 
is still very sizable and no important let-down is looked for in 
this type of investing. The intermediate-term issues have lost 
some of their glamor for the moment, despite the fact that the 
attractive after tax yield does bring in buying when quotations 
recede. The 3%s due 6/15/78-83 continue to act well even though 
there is a temporary cloud over this issue because of the opinions 
here and there that there could be a reopening of this obligation 
in the September refunding. 


Agreement on “Basket Offering” 


The old guessing game is again being played by the govern- 
ment market, and this is not an unustial development when there 
is an important refunding or new money operation about to be 
undertaken by the Treasury. This time it is the Sept. 15 refund- 
ing which is the focal point of the conjectures that are being 
made by followers of the money market. First of all, there seems 
to be definite areas of agreement such as the opinion that there 
is quite likely to be a “basket offering” to the owners of the 
maturing 2% bonds. Secondly, there seems to be a very general 
feeling that a one-year 254% issue will be one of the securities 
which will be in the combination refunding offer that the Treas- 
ury will make. However, the possibility of a reopening of the re- 
cently offered 2%s of Aug. 15, 1954 is not being overlooked, but 
this idea is not being taken too seriously at this time. 


Some Other Possibilities 


As to what else might be in the “basket” is a matter of consid- 
erable difference of opinion. However, it seems as though an in- 
termediate-term obligation gets considerable of a following, with 
a coupon rate of 2%% being heard as the one most likely to be 
used. As to the maturit¥ of a 2%%.% issue, there appears to be 
considerable opinion that it. might be a four-year obligation. This 
would mean a maturity in 1957, a year in which the Treasury does 
not have a large amount of securities coming due. 

On the other hand, there are not a few who believe that a 3% 
coupon rate might be used by the Treasury, but they admit that 
such a rate, for a short bond, might not have a favorable effect 
upon the government market as a whole. The guesses that are 
being made appear favor 1960 or 1961 as the maturity years for a 
security longer than a note. Again in 1960 and 1961 there are very 
small amounts or no bonds at all falling due. 

The other guesses as to what might be used in the coming re- 
funding concern a long-term obligation, such as the 34s due 
6/15/78-83. There are quite a few who believe that there might be 
a reopening of this issue as part of the “basket” that will be of- 
fered to the owners of the maturing 2s of Sept. 15. They point out 
that some holders of the 2s would be inclined to take the 34s. 


A One-Year Maturity Likely 


To be sure, what the Treasury will use in taking care of the 
large September maturity is something that cannot be indicated 
yet, but it does seem from the composition of the owners of the 
maturing 2s that a one-year maturity or thereabouts will have a 
very prominent place in the refunding. As to an intermediate- 
term obligation, the market seems to be expecting such an issue 
from the way in which it has been acting. A short bond is also a 
possibility and it may be that there will be more indications of 
such an obligation as time goes along. 

Whether or not there will be a reopening of the 3%s will de- 
pend a great deal upon what the Treasury gets in the way of in- 
formation from the coming conferences. If there should be in- 
dications that an important amount of the 344s would be taken in 
the exchange then the Treasury would most likely make them 
part of the package. On the other hand, if there should be very 
few takers of the 344s for the 2s, then there will probably be no 
offer of the 3%s. At the present time, it seems as though the 
prospects of the 34%,;% being reopened in the coming refunding 
are not too good, according to some followers of the 
market. 


money 


The yield after taxes is going to be a point of real importance 
in the coming refunding, because many owners of the maturing 
2s are concerned with this phase of the situation. The outstand- 
ing discount issues have considerable attraction from that stand- 
point. 
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Chicago Title & Trust 
Appoints Two V.-Ps. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Advancement 
of two men to the position of 
Vice-President was announced by 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. 

George L. Emrich, Jr., Trust Of- 
ficer and Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Trust Division. Glenn 
M. Trumbo, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in the Investment Division, 
was elected a Vice-President in 
this division. The appointments 
were announced by Holman D. 
Pettibone, President. 

Mr. Emrich joined Chicago Title 
and Trust Company in 1947 to 
head the Trust Division’s invest- 
ment counsel service. He has had 
wide Chicago investment experi- 
ence and for more than a decade 
his own business. He is the Treas- 
urer of the Investment Analysts 
Society of Chicago. 

Mr. Trumbo has been associated 
with the company since 1929 and 
since’ 1945 has ‘had responsibility 
for the investment research de- 
partment. He is a past President 
of the Investment Analysts So- 
ciety of Chicago and is a member 
of the National Committee on 
Corporate Information. 


Manley, Bennett Co. 
To Admit Partners 


DETROIT, Mich.—Manley, Ben- 
nett & Co., Buhl Building, mem- 
bers of the New York and De- 
troit Stock Exchanges, on Sept. 1 
will admit Richard A. Adrian, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Henry G. Gildner 
to partnership. Mr. Adrian, who 
has been active as an individual 
floor broker, will make his head- 
quarters in New York City. 


With John G. Kinnard 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Robert 
S. Sinkey has joined the staff af 
John G. Kinnard & Company, 133 
South Seventh Street. 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 
(Speciai to Tae FINANCIAL CIAGNICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Cla- 


rence §S. Johnson is with Min- 
neapolis Associates, Inc., Randa 
Tower. 
Slayton & Co. Adds 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Robert B. 
Brown has been added to the staff 
of Slayton & Company, Inc., 408 
Olive Street. 
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As We See It 


times with good support at the other end of Pennsylvania 
' Avenue and sometimes without it—has made a start in 
pruning outlays. It has, over the protests of a number 
of entrenched advocates of spending, succeeded in cutting 
a considerable amount of fat—although we suspect not 
nearly all of it—from the defense program. At various 
other points it has made observable headway in reducing 
expenditures. The trimming of various executive depart- 
ments has been drastic as measured by any standards of 
recent years. This, too, probably leaves something further 
to be desired, but, all in all, it is highly probable that a 
point of diminishing returns has been reached in this type 
of economizing. Further really significant accomplish- 
ments will in all probability have to come from a reduc- 
tion, a substantial reduction, in the functions the Federal 
Government undertakes—and it is here that a multitude 
of vested interests in the public trough really rise in wrath. 


To Test Its Mettle 


Here it is that. the mettle of the Administration will 
really be tested. Failure to come to grips with it at that 
time could hardly be regarded as other than a definite 
disinclination to do what ‘is obviously necessary to get 
our financial house in order. Against this background the 
developments in the case of wheat last week call sharp 
attention to a situation which the present Administration 
is finding exceedingly troublesome. 


To the politicians who, incidentally, have regularly 
encouraged the notion, it has long been clear that the 
farmer has grown to regard himself as having some sort 
of “natural right” to largesse from the rest of us, and, 
what is more to the point with the professional politician, 
intends to have it or else. The farmer, of course, has 
long been regarded with favor and fear by the politicians. 
He has been coddled almost from time immemorial. His 
demands upon and his receipts from a friendly and fawn- 
ing government have been growing for a long time. 

During World War I special subsidies, or what 
amounted to such, professedly in the interest of needed en- 
largement of production, created absurdly unsound con- 
ditions throughout American agriculture. A basis was 
then laid for a decade or more of rural distress, and ulti- 
mately for the various subsidies which President Hoover, 
the New Deal and the Fair Deal have managed to think 
up. These subsidies themselves have, of course, created 
conditions which would expose many farmers to some- 
thing like disaster should they be suddenly withdrawn. 
Some such result as this can usually be counted upon 
when politicians tamper with the natural course of eco- 
nomic events. Politically, any attempt to remedy this situ- 
ation is loaded with high explosives—a fact which the 
Administration .is finding out. Yet we can hardly go on 
indefinitely taxing ourselves heavily to keep an agricul- 
ture going which has no economic justification. 


Other Situations 

But this farm situation is only one of several that 
present corresponding difficulty for the Administration. 
Another which comes at once to mind is the veteran. 
These former soldiers, sailors and marines, too, have be- 
come a political force ‘or should we be blunt and say 
lobby) of great vitality. Although the educational pro- 
gram following upon demobilization after World War II 
is now completed, with the result that this type of outlay 
has been substantially reduced, it is still true that con- 
tinuing expenditures in this area—all too many of them 
in no way related to military service—simply beggar the 
pension system which they presumably replace and which 
was for many decades regarded as one of.the major scan- 
dals of national public finance. Few politicians have much 
stomach for this problem. They almost unanimously have 
shown interest only when some proposal for broadening 
benefits and adding to the fiscal burden come forward. 

Then, of course, there are the multifarious programs 
which together make up what is loosely termed social se- 
curity. The cost of these is partly evidenced in the budget. 
Elsewhere it takes the form of assumed obligations, the 
exact dimensions of which remain for thé future to dis- 
close. Here is another political untouchable. Even an Ad- 


ministration firmly set on fiscal renovation, far from de- 
termined to reduce this drain upon the taxpayers, is actu- 
ally demanding broadened scope and liability for the 
Federal Government. Let no one suppose that all the non- 
sense about “contributions” and “reserve funds” in any 
way eliminates the fact that the basic financial position 
of the Federal Government is weakened not strengthened 
by this complex of transactions so concealed from the 
unwary eye by bookkeeping folderol. 


There is similarly all the multiplicity of semi-social- 
istic governmental operations like the TVA and the inter- 
minable list of regulatory activities like the SEC—all 
costing money and all still more expensive by reason of 
their interference with the normal operations of private 
enterprise. The field is ripe unto harvest—but can we 
summon the common sense and the courage to proceed 
with the reaping? 
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D. W. Chambers With — 
Associates Inv. Go. 


SOUTH BEND, Ind.—Associates 
Investment Company has ap- 
pointed Douglas W. Chambers as 
its eastern commercial paper 
representative, with headquarters 
at 250 West 57th Street, New York 
City, Robert L. Oare, Chairman 


of the board, announced. Mr. 


Chambers was formerly with Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. 

Associates Investment Company 
is one of the nation’s major auto- 
mobile finance firms and in 1952 
its business volume exceeded a 
billion dollars. 





FULL-TIME POWER STEERING 


A superior feature available only from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





Guided by one finger on the steering wheel, a Chrysler-built 


car slashes through hub-deep ocean surf—a tough spot for 


any car to be in—except with full-time power steering. 


EXPLORING 


NEW WORLDS 
IN ENGINEERING 





When vou park, or turn a cor- 
ner, or drive through skittery 
sand, you burn up muscular 
energy. The result is tension and 
driving fatigue. 

Now Chrysler engineers have 
taken the fatigue out of driving. 
They've harnessed hydraulic 
power to do 80% of the steering 


for you! 


Steering now is absolutely 
effortless! Your finger tip turns 
your car wheel with ease, even 
at a complete standstill. Parking 
is a look, a turn, a straightening- 
up, and you're in! 

What are the superior features 
of this exclusive Chrysler system? 

Chrysler's revolutionary power Even the steering ratio has 
steering system reports for duty been greatly reduced. Other 
the moment vou start your en- mechanisms require up to /i 
gine. And 7” stavs cin’ tie job rotations of the steering wheel 
every minute nate enainn una! to turn through a full arc. The 
; : Chrysler system requires only 


three. This 


steering than you can get with 


It responds instantaneously 


means taster, sates 


unlike other devices, which do 


not go to work until the driver 


has applied four or more pounds any other available system. 


of steering pressure. The Chrysler system also soaks 

This is the on/y svstem that en- up road shocks. Its hydraulic 
ables vou to drive hour after hour action helps hold your car se- 
without steering-wheel weariness. renely on course—even if you 


So relaxing is Chrvsler’s all-the- drive over ruts or suffer an un- 


time steering that many doctors expected blowout. 
now are willing to allow persons Chrysler scientists, engineers, 
to drive who before could not and technicians developed and 
stand the exertion. introduced full-time power steer- 


You will enjoy Medallion Theatre—dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV. 





Creative Engineering that brings you the good things first. A Chrysler-built De Soto 
, cuts effortless capers in the sand and ocean surf of Daytona Beach, Florida. It demonstrates 

. the handling ease and positive safety control of full-time power steering, another Chrysler Cor- 
poration “first,”” now available on Imperial, Chrysler and De Soto cars. 


& 


ing for passenger cars in 195] 
again proof that here you get the 
good things first. This Chrysler 
‘first’ is another example of 
engineering leadership that con- 
tinually, year after year, puts 
value and into all 
Chrysler Corporation cars, 


more work 


CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO; 
CHRYSLER & IMPERIAL CARS 


Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & 
Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal Powder 
Products, Moper Parts & Accessories, 
Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, 
Refrigeration, and Cycleweld 
Cement Products. 
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What About the Gold Standard! 


The result has been an enormous 
increase in the national debt: from 
$43 billion in 1940 to $260 billion 
today. A considerable part of the 
securities sold by the government 
were acquired by the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the commercial 
banks which issued newly printed 
currency and created new bank 
deposits to pay for them. Govern- 
sment debt has been simply trans- 
formed into an excessive quantity 
of money. 

A return to sound government 

finance can halt this inflation, 
but it gives no assurance that the 
inflation won't be resumed at any 
time. What is needed, besides, is 
a kind of money that can’t be in- 
jlated, that by its very nature will 
continue to be a stable measure 
of value and a highly desirable 
medium of exchange. 
No money is perfect, but some 
kinds are better than others. Some 
money is so bad that a nation’s 
indulgence in it brings economic 
ruin. The most important test 
of a money’s quality is whether 
it can remain free from the in- 
fluence of those who would like 
to increase the quantity of it 
without limit, progressively re- 
ducing its value. 

Money is, of course, only one ele- 
ment in an economy; and even the 
best form of it wouldn’t be the 
solution to all economic problems. 
But a bad money creates a very 
serious situation that need never 
arise. Many thinking people have 
come to see this, and the weight 
of opinion grows that the only 
certain way to prevent further 
depreciation of the dollar is to 
return to the gold standard. 


Why We Need a Sound #® 
Money Standard eal 


Our money today consists of 

per currency and silver and 

se-metal coins. At the Treasury 
and the banks pieces of paper 
currency are redeemable only 
with other pieces of paper cur- 
rency, and to a limited extent 
with silver coin worth much less 
than its face amount. Our cur- 
rency obtains its value only from 
the fact that it is accepted by 
those who want to exchange goods 
and services for it. 

One might suppose this would 
be sufficient to make an irre- 
Meemable currency a good enough 
form of money. “Why be con- 
cerned,” you might ask, “whether 
paper money is redeemable in 
something of tangible value if it 
«an be exchanged readily for all 
the things people need and want?” 

There is real reason for con- 
cern. When a currency is not 
limited in quantity by the re- 
quirement that it has to be re- 
deemed with something that is 
itself valuable, the government 
can pump into circulation as 
much as it pleases. On first 
thought, a person might say, 
“That's fine, the more money the 
better!” But the more money 
there is, like anything else, the 
less valuable it becomes. When 
potatoes, steel, corn, or cotton 
glut the markets their value falls 
—their prices go down. So with 
money: When more and more of 
it enters circulation it buys less 
and less. 

The gold standard is nothing 
mew, either in the United States 
or elsewhere. It has _ brought 
monetary stability to many coun- 
tries. Its abandonment—whether 
by reason of poverty, political 
scheming, or ingenuous experi- 
mentation—has invariably led to 
monetary chaos. Countries that 
have left the gold standard have 
almost always returned to it, after 
enduring various degrees of infla-‘ 
tion from quite moderate to 
extreme. It would be a sad ex- 
perience for us to suffer the 
consequences of extreme currency 
dafiation before we applied the 


known and proved remedy—a 
currency redeemable in gold. We 
should take to heart the lessons 
of the past and act upon them 
before our currency has been 
completely damaged. 


What Kind of Money Standard 
Have We Now? 

Gold has been the money stand- 
ard of the United States during 
the greater part of its history. 
Early coinage legislation provided 
for a bimetallic standard under 
which both gold and silver were 
minted. After 1834, when silver 
was undervalued and driven from 
circulation, gold became firmly 
established, although not di- 
rectly by legislation, as the money 
standard. During the Civil War, 
because of inflationary govern- 
ment finance, the country adopted 
a paper-money standard which 
fluctuated widely in value for 17 
years. In 1879 the currency again 
became redeemable in gold. 

From then until 1933 gold re- 
mained the standard money of the 
country; every other form of do- 
mestic currency was freeely ex- 
changeable for it. When the gov- 
ernment left the gold standard 
in 1933 and arbitrarily refused to 
redeem paper money with gold, 
all gold coin was withdrawn from 
circulation and all contracts re- 
quiring payment in gold were 
required by law to be broken. 

The dollar has continued to 
have a theoretical relationship to 
gold. The law requires a mini- 
mum gold reserve of 25% for the 
currency and for the deposits held 
by the Federal Reserve banks; 
and foreign governments and cen- 
tral banks are allowed to obtain 
gold bullion in exchange for dol- 
lars. But American citizens are 
not. No short phrase can define 
our present money standard. Per- 
haps the best description of it is 
“a domestically inconvertible in- 
ternational gold bullion standard.” 
So far as Americans are con- 
cerned, it is in no sense whatever 
a gold standard, for they aren't 
allowed to exchange their paper 
money for gold. 


Just What Is the Gold Standard? 


Gold has been a primary money 
metal for thousands of years. In 
ancient times, throughout the 
Middle Ages, and down to the 
present it has been considered one 
of the most desirable of all ma- 
terial things. Because of the uni- 
versal preference for it, and be- 
cause of the various attributes 
that make it easy to handle and 
reckon with, it has always been 
accepted as money in one form 
or another. With the develop- 
ment of monetary systems 
throughout the world, and as 
banking and credit came more 
and more to facilitate commercial 
transactions, the value of gold 
became the point of reference to 
which all other values were 
compared. 

The principal 
gold standard that the 
forms of a _ nation’s 
freely exchangeable 
Under it the value of an ounce 
of gold is maintained at a fixed 
number of dollars: A five-dollar 
gold piece contains five dollars’ 
worth of gold, a 10-dollar gold 
piece 10 dollars’ worth, and so on. 
If a gold coin were melted into 
a nugget, the nugget would be 
worth just about as much as the 
coin. Under the gold standard 
paper money is as good as gold 
itself, for it is redeemable in gold. 

There could be some other 
standard that would give a na- 
tion’s currency real value through 
the right to exchange it for the 
standard monev-material—silver. 
platinum, or diamonds, for in- 
stance, or even wheat or pigs. But 
silver is plentiful and compara- 
tively cheap; platinum is too 
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scarce; diamonds are difficult to 
appraise and can’t be divided 
into convenient units; wheat 
varies in quality and is perish- 
able; and pigs are awkward to 
handle. There is nothing sacred 
about gold that makes it a good 
money-material. It has no mysti- 
cal properties. It is simply the 
best all-round commodity for 
money purposes, and has proved 
to be so for thousands of years. 

Although there are several 
variations of the gold standard, 
the best, the most practicable, and 
the most democratic, is the gold 
coin standard. Under it any citi- 
zen can exchange whatever cur- 
rency he has for gold coins in 
convenient denominations. 

The gold bullion standard is 
more limited. Under it only bars 
of gold worth large sums can be 
obtained in exchange for cur- 
rency. This variety of the gold 
standard, although it makes gold 
coinage unnecessary, prevents the 
man of small means from ex- 
changing his paper money for 
gold should he want to do so. 

The gold exchange standard is 
used by countries poor in gold to 
maintain their currencies at an 
established ratio to it, although 
most of the gold is kept in for- 
eign countries and serves to bal- 
ance foreign exchange transac- 
tions. Under it, the amount of 
domestic currency varies as the 
country’s balance of trade is “‘fa- 
vorar le” or “unfavorable.” 

What is sometimes considered a 
variant of the gold standard is the 
international gold bullion stand- 
ard. It permits the use of gold 
only in transactions between 
countries but doesn’t allow re- 
demption of a nation’s own cur- 
rency in gold. It is a feeble form 
of the gold standard if, in fact, 
it is a form of it at all. 

For the non-economist it is 
sufficient to have in mind that a 
true gold standard permits him 
to exchange his paper money for 
gold in unlimited quantities, at a 
fixed amount of gold for each 
dollar, and do what he pleases 
with the gold. 

Technically, a real gold stand- 
ard operates under the following 
conditions: (1) the country’s 
money unit is the equivalent of 
an established amount of gold, 
(2) all other forms of domestic 
money are exchangeable at face 
value for gold, (3) no limit is 
placed on the amount of gold 
that may be brought to the mint 
for coinage, (4) gold is fully legal 
tender in payment of all obliga- 
tions, and (5) there is no restric- 
tion on the amount of gold that 
can enter or leave the country. 

Some people have the mistaken 
idea that under the gold standard 
only gold coins and minor metallic 
coins would circulate—that paper 
money would be done away with. 
Actually, when the gold standard 
is in operation very little gold 
passes from hand to hand. Under 
the gold coin standard anyone 
can Obtain the coin and keep it 
or spend it as he pleases, but the 
paper currency to which we are 
accustomed would continue to cir- 
culate. In appearance it would be 
just about as we know it today 
except for the words printed on 
it in small letters. 

Under the gold standard, our 
money structure (which consists 
of Federal Reserves notes, silver 
certificates, “‘greenbacks,” silver 
coin and minor coin, as well as 
all bank deposits) would rest on 
a base of gold held by the Federal 
Reserve banks or the Treasury. 
‘Those institutions would be re- 
quired to redeem all other forms 
of menev with gold whenever 
requested. All money in circula- 
tion would thus be the equivalent 
of gold. 


Another mistaken notion about 
the gold standard is that the 
currency would have to be backed 
by a 100% gold reserve. Experi- 
ence with the gold standard in 
the past has shown that a 40% 
minimum gold backing is ade- 
quate. Other assets would secure 
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The simplicity, ease, and effi- 
ciency with which payments are 
thus made need not be elaborated 
upon here, but it this canceling 
out of receipts and expenditures 
that makes an adequate gold re- 
serve for the currency also ade- 
quate for bank-deposit money. 

This leads to the question 
whether there is enough gold in 
the country to make _ possible 
return to the gold standard on a 
sound basis. The answer is cleal 
and evident. There is now far 
more than enough gold for this 
purpose. In spite of the enormous 
increase in currency and bank 
deposits, the gold held by the 
United States Government is 
greater in proportion to them than 
it was at almost anytime in the 
past when the nation was firmly 
established on the gold standard. 
The $23 billion or more of gold 
now in the government’s posses- 
sion is equal to about 75% of the 
paper money, silver, and minor 
coins in circulation. 

This gold stock is equal to 
about 11% of all currency in cir- 
culation and all bank deposits 
besides. How adequate that is, is 
shown by the fact that between 
the years 1915 and 1932, when the 
nation’s currency was firmly an- 
chored to gold, the average pro- 
portion of gold to currency and 
deposits was Only 8.6%. Thus, 
even with the present excessive 
quantity of every form of money. 
the gold available to secure it 
is more than had ever been 
thought necesary, in this or other 
countries, when gold was the 
money standard of most of the 
world. There is plenty of gold if 
we want to return to the gold 
standard, 
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Can There Be Too Little or Too 
Much Gold? 


There seems no prospect in the 
foreseeable future of a scarcity 
of gold, for a substantial amount 
is being added to the world’s 
stock each year. But if gold were 
a very rare metal it wouldn’t be 
a good money standard; it would 
be too scarce to support the cur- 
rencies of the world. Or, if little 
more could be produced, the ex- 
isting supply would not increase 
as the growth of national econ- 
omies required more to support 
a normal expansion of their cur- 
rencies, In either case, gold would 
become more valuable in terms 
of other things. Prices in general 
tend to fall when gold produc- 
tion declines, and to rise when 
it increases, 
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base for money. and credit. 
Through the operations of the 
central banking system, under 
the gold standard, a given amount 
of gold can secure more than 
twice that amount of currency 
and 10 times or more that amount 
of bank deposits. Thus, a rela- 
tively small quantity of monetary 
gold can do a great deal of work 
when business activity requires 
an increase in currency and bank 
credit. Under the gold standard 
the limit to the expansion of 
currency and deposits is set by 
the amount of gold available and 
the percentage of it required to 
secure them. Although a change 
in the amount of gold held in the 
reserve is conducive to a similar 
change in the quantity of currency 
and deposits that it supports, the 
flexible powers of the central 
banking authority can do much 
to modify the effect. 


In a flight of fancy which de- 
velopments of the modern age 
certainly permit, one might ask 
what would become of the gold 
standard if, through § scientific 
discovery, gold suddenly became 
cheap and abundant. Suppose 
that alchemy in modern guise 
were at last to triumph and a 
base metal or some other material 
could be cheaply transformed into 
the precious metal. 

Let’s agree that 
folly to try to halt the march 
of progress—to attempt to pre- 
vent the inexpensive production 
of gold. If gold were to become 
as cheap as lead, aluminum, or 
zinc, it would no longer be a 
useful money-material, and the 
gold standard would no longer 
be practicable. 

The worst then that could hap- 
pen would be a return to the 
present. world-wide system of 
managed paper currencies which 
are not redeemable in anything 
at all of value and are subject 
to incalculable inflation. The best 
that could happen would be the 
institution of the next most 
acceptable money - material in 
place of gold. What that would 
be — whether a comparatively 
scarce metal or some other gen- 
erally desirable commodity— 
would have to be determined 
when the necessity arose. The 
nature, method of operation, and 
some of the advantages that in- 
here in the gold standard would 
obtain for any other standard 
that proved to be universally 
acceptable as a basic form of 
money, although no known com- 
modity has as many monetary ad- 
vantages as gold. Certainly the 
loss of it as the base for a sound 
currency would not remove any 
of the disadvantages or in any 
way modify the ill effects of an 
irredeemable currency. 


The possibility is remote that 
gold will some day be produced 
cheaply and in vast quantities for 
two reasons. It is an element and 
apparently can’t be produced 
through the synthesis of two or 
more other elements: and the 
transformation of some _ other 
element into gold would probably 
require either the use of one that 
is rarer than gold or an expensive 
processing Of some less costly 
element. It seems practically 
certain that it will be a long 
time, if ever, before it is cheaper 
to manufacture gold than to mine 
and refine it. 


it would be 


z0ld Is a World Currency 


old is an international money. 
*m countries are on the gold 
‘dard it flows back and forth 
ng them, adjusting trade bal- 
‘Ss and aligning prices in world 
kets. How this occurs can be 
vn in a simplified example. 
ippose that a country 
nillion worth of goods from 
her country which, at about 
‘ame time, has bought $1 mil- 
worth of goods from it. The 

country can make up the 
> difference by shipping, $1 
on in gold’ to the second 
try. The loss of gold by the 


buys 
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first country reduces its gold re- 
serve for currency and bank de- 
posits. This tends to tighten the 
money supply, raise interest rates, 
and lower prices. In the second 
country the addition to its gold 
reserve permits an expansion of 
currency and deposits and tends 
to lower interest rates and raise 
prices. The lower prices in the 
first country make its products 
sell more readily in world mar- 
kets, and the higher prices in the 
second country retard the sale of 
its products to other countries. 


In this way, among nations on 
the gold standard, the free move- 
ment of gold is a balancing force 
that continually tends to equalize 
prices of goods and the rate of 
interest on investments. Gold is 
attracted to countries where it 
can buy goods and investments to 
the greatest advantage, and it is 
drawn away from those where it 
can buy them at the least advan- 
tage. 

The United States has well over 
half the world’s monetary gold. 
If ever a major country was in 
a position to let its currency be 
freely redeemable in gold coin, 
without any restrictions what- 
ever, this country now is. 


An often - heard argument 
against our returning to the gold 
standard is that even though we 
may be eminently able to do so 
many other nations cannot, for so 
much of the world’s gold is held 
by us. The fact is that it is un- 
important whether other nations 
return to the gold standard when 
we do. That they should when it 
becomes possible is certainly de- 
sirable. As nations with irre- 
deemable currencies adopt sound 
principles of finance by balancing 
their budgets and halting infla- 
tion, gold will flow to them not 
only in exchange for their goods 
but for investment in their in- 
dustries. Meanwhile it behooves 
the strongest and richest country 
in the world to insure the sound- 
ness of its own currency by mak- 
ing it redeemable in gold, and 
thereby letting it serve as a stable 
unit of value for a world engulfed 
by depreciating, irredeemable cur- 
rencies. 

The idealists who urge a world 
government and a world currency 
have failed to see that whatever 
the practicality of the former, 
the latter exists, and always has, 
in the form of gold. It is an in- 
ternational money. Nature has 
provided it and mankind has long 
found it acceptable. Gold is 
abundant enough to secure all the 
currencies of the world, yet suffi- 
ciently scarce and difficult to 
produce to remain stable in value. 


Gold Is the People’s Money 


The gold standard puts a clear 
and definite limit on the manage- 
ment of a nation’s money. An 
overexpansion of the money sup- 
ply is checked by the amount of 
gold in the reserve. Those who 
fear an inflationary cheapening 
of the paper currency can ex- 
change it for the money-material 
itself. As they do, the gold re- 
serve is drawn down and the 
limit to the amount of currency 
it can support is lowered accord- 
ingly. Thus, the gold standard 
puts an automatic brake on un- 
sound currency practices and 
places ultimate control of the 
money supply in the hands of the 
people. 

In this same way the gold 
standard also gives them final 
say with respect to their govern- 
ment’s financial policies. Under 
it they can prevent excessive or 
long-continued deficits by forc- 
ing the government to balance 
its budget. Inflationary deficit 
financing with paper money or 
new bank deposits backed by 
government obligations would be 
brought up short by the need for 
gold to secure them. Only by 
abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard could inflationary government 


finance be continued beyond the 
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means of the gold reserve to sup- 
port it. 

This doesn’t mean that the gov- 
ernment could not borrow when 
it needed to, but beyond a point 
set by the amount of the gold re- 
serve it would have to borrow 
money that was already in exist- 
ence. The gold standard operating 
directly upon the currency supply 
and preventing the unlimited 
transformation of debt into 
money, would force the govern- 
ment to attract people’s savings 
instead of simply inflating the 
currency. This would in turn 
oblige it to avoid waste and ex- 
travagance. It would have to fi- 
nance its activities On a sound 
basis; otherwise it couldn’t find 
lenders. 

For all its merits the gold 
standard has limitations. It can’t 
prevent booms and depressions. 
But no other money standard can 
either. Nor does it assure a stable 
price level. Under it there can 
be broad fluctuations due both 
to changes in supply and demand 
for goods and to the credit poli- 
cies of the central banking author- 
ities. With or without the gold 
standard and all its advantages, 
an excessive expansion of credit 
by the banking system can, of 
course, lead to trouble. The cli- 
max of such an expansion in 1929 
is long remembered. 


Unsound credit policy is not a 
fault of gold or the gold standard 
but of the management of the 
banking system, which can and 
should prevent it. Under the gold 
standard, the complex forces that 
cause the ups and downs of the 
business cycle would continue to 
operate, but that standard would 
be a firm guaranty against run- 
away inflation. There could never 
occur the debacle and ruin that 
an irredeemable currency can 
bring. 

Irredeemable currencies have 
been the cause of the most ex- 
treme fluctuations the world has 
known. It seems the fate of civil- 
ized nations that in every few 
generations an irresistible com- 
pulsion leads them to depart from 
sound monetary principles. to 
tinker and experiment with kinds 


of money that aren’t really money 
at all and can’t be, in the age-old 
hope of obtaining something for 
nothing. Underlying all inflations 
is this same ingenuous wish. 

In a democracy it is appropriate 
that ultimate control of the public 
purse be in the hands of the 
people. Sometimes they may err 
in their use of it, but they can 
be no more wrong than the 
managers of our highly inflated, 
irredeemable currency have been. 
For many years these latter enor- 
mously expanded the money sup- 
ply and managed the debt so that 
a large part of it can be trans- 
formed into currency and bank 
deposits almost over night. Latent 
in this situation is the possibility 
of so much more inflation that 
our money could become the least 
rather than the most desirable 
thing in all economic transactions. 

In recent years the movement 
for a return to the gold standard 
has gained momentum, and back 
of it are some of the ablest minds 
in the country. A large committee 
of monetary economists has almost 
unanimously endorsed it, and var- 
ious of its members have written 
at length urging it. Their testi- 
mony before Congressional com- 
mittees shows incontrovertibly 
that the only way to preserve the 
value of the dollar is to return 
to the gold standard. 


There is no valid argument for 
further delay in returning to the 
gold standard. We have more 
than enough gold to support it, 
and the inflation that has already 
occurred cries out for measures 
that will prevent further inflation. 

A return to the gold standard 
is probably inevitable, for, as 
history shows, practically every 
nation that abandoned it eventu- 
ally went back to it. The sooner 
this major adjustment in the fi- 
nancial life of our nation is made, 
the easier it will be, and the 
smaller the price we shall have 
to pay for a long and dismal ex- 
periment with a money that is 
not real money at all but debt 
secured by debt, limitlessly ex- 
pansible and steadily decreasing 
in value, 





“These forces [which ‘ 


: Time to Reconsider! | 


‘have not accepted Amer- 


ica’s responsibility for leadership of a free world’’] 
are strongly organized and, on a dozen fronts in 
and out of Congress, are driving to destroy the 
Technical Assistance Program, NATO [the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization], the United Nations, 
and every other manifestation of international co- 


operative effort. 


“During the recent session of Congress, those 
forces were far too successful to admit of compla- 


cency. 


“Everything I have seen and heard on the long 
journey I have just completed convinces me that 
our friends throughout the world are beginning to 
lose confidence in America and that we are in seri- 


ous danger of suffering 


far-reaching reverses in 


the world-wide fight against totalitarianism and for 
democracy. And what has happened in Washington 
during the session of Congress which just adjourned 
convinces me that we are by no means alert to our 


great opportunities here 


at home. 


“We in America have an opportunity such as 
the world has never known, to create for ourselves 
the truly abundant life and to lead the world into 
an era of peace and progress. But we are not meas- 
uring up to the opportunity, either at home or 


abroad.’”’—Mrs. Franklin 
Mrs. Roosevelt, like so 


D. Roosevelt. 


many others, seems to as- 


sume our “responsibility” for world leadership— 


whatever that means. 


It seems to us that the time has come to recon- 
sider many such assumptions. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 
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Shull Answers D.H.McLaughlin’s 


Arguments for Higher Gold Price 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


_The old saying, “there are two 
sides to every question,” is espe- 
cially apparent from the pros and 
cons presented from time to time 
as to whether 
the “value” of 
the American 
dollar should 
be firmly 
fixed at its 
presently 
claimed value 
of $35 a fine 
ounce of gold, 
and restored 
to “redeem- 
ability,” on 
demand, at 
that fixed 
value. The 
latest contri- 
bution to this 
discussion is presented in the is- 
sue of the “Chronicle,” Aug. 6— 
an address before a college group 
by Mr. Donald H. McLaughlin, 
President of Homestake Mining 
Company (a gold-mining com- 
pany), San Francisco, California. 

It is just possible that, being in 
the gold-mining business, Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin may have an axe to 
grind; but there are certain points 
which he emphasizes, with which 
the present writer is in full accord. 
I quote them as follows: “Among 
the blunders of the postwar years 
. . . the delay in restoring confi- 
dence in the world’s money . 
may be as far-reaching and dis- 
turbing to our economic and so- 
cial order as any of the more 
spectacular disasters of war. . 
Gold is the only commodity uni- 
versally accepted as money... 
It is the final base of reference for 
all the devices by which value in 
terms of money is expressed... . 
Nothing else has the unique as- 
semblage of qualities that makes 
gold so ideally suited to serve as 
money throughout the entire 
world. . . . Our currency will not 
have the stability that gold alone 
can give it until the dollar and 
gold are again made freely inter- 
changeable at a fixed ratio and 
our citizens allowed to have gold 
in their possession.” So far, so 
good. We will now draw attention 
to those statements made by Mr. 
McLaughlin which are diamet- 
rically opposed to the views which 
we hold as respects the use of gold 
for money: 


Mr. McLaughlin advocates fur- 
ther “devaluation” of the dollar, 
by raising the official price of 
gold to $70 an ounce; while I am 
strongly of the opinion that we 
should retain such semblance of 
an honest-dollar as we still have, 
by holding the “value” of our dol- 
lar to $35 a fine ounce of gold— 
that we should never again “de- 
bauch” the American dollar by 
tampering with the official price 
of gold, as was so dishonestly done 
in 1933-34. He points the finger 
of scorn at those who advocate 
that “the price of $35 an ounce 
should be retained’”—naming, in 
particular, Dr. Walter E. Soahr, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, and Mr. 
Philip McKenna of the Gold 
Standard League. It seems to 
carry little weight with Mr. 
McLaughlin that Dr. Spahr’s or- 
ganization includes in its mem- 
bership some 70 of the leading 
economists of this country, where- 
as. of the four named by Mr. 
McLaughlin as favoring a rise in 


the official price of gold. not one 
is known to me as a teacher of 
economics. 

In weighing the pros and cons 
of this argument having to do 
with the official price of gold, the 
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following facts should be kept 
clearly in mind: Once the “value” 
of a nation’s monetary unit has 
been set in terms of a definite 
weight of gold, it can no more be 
changed, in all honesty, than one 
could change the length of the 
36-inch yardstick. There is noth- 
ing new in that sound monetary 
principle—it was recognized by 
the world’s greatest economist, 
Adam Smith, nearly 200 years ago 
when he so rightly said: “The 
raising of the denomination of the 
coin has been the most usual ex- 
pedient by which a real publie 
bankruptcy has been disguised 
under the appearance of a pre- 
tended payment”; and it was 
similarly recognized by one of 
America’s greatest monetary ex 
perts, Alexander Hamilton, whe 
played the leading part in setting 
the “value” of our dollar at 24.75 
grains of fine gold, in 1792, which 
was never changed until the 
1830’s—and then only for the pur- 
pose of effecting a slight change 
in 4he inter-relationship of gold 
and silver (from “15 to one” te 
approximately “16 to one”). This 
gave the dollar a “value” of 23.22 
grains of fine gold, or $20.67 an 
ounce; and that was never tam-~ 
pered with for the next 96 years 
—or until the New Deal took over 
in 1933. Those imcompetents “de- 
valuated” the dollar by 41%, by 
raising the official price of gold 
from $20.67 to $35 an ounce—as 


_ Sreat a peace of dishonesty as has 


ever been foisted upon the people 
of this nation. Such “dishonesty” 
should never be allowed to hap- 


pen again. 


But, memory being short, we 


. Row have a new group of mone- 


tary advisers— Mr. McLaughlin, 
Mr. Philip Cortney and others— 
who evidently see no harm in 
subjecting the American dollar to 
further debauchery; for they are 
advocating that the official price 
of gold be raised to $70 an ounce 
—which is only another way of 
saying that they are “advocating” 
that the present gold value of the 
dollar be reduced by 50%. And 
what would that do to our econ- 
omy? We know that the 41% 
“devaluation” of the dollar in 
1933-34 means that it now re- 
quires about 70% more dollars to 
equal the same gold value as ob- 
tained prior to 1933; and that we 
are today paying, for practically 
everything we buy, about 70% 
more than we did before the 41% 
devaluation. Hence there is every 
reason to believe that if we now 
reduce the “value” of the dollar 
by 50%, occasioned by raising the 
official price of gold to $70 an 
ounce, it won’t be long before 
we'll be paying 100% more for 
practically “everything we buy” 
than the inflated prices we are 
already paying as a result of the 
1933-34 “devaluation.” 


In the light of these facts, is it 
possible that the American people 
are going to allow themselves te 
“fiddle while Rome burns?” Let 
us hope not! But to prevent such 
a catastrophe it is essential that 
a far greater number of our peo- 
ple become awake to the fact that 
there is such a thing as “honest 
money”—that nations have long 
recognized that “honest money” 
is money whose monetary unit 
(the dollar, for example) is firm- 
ly set in terms of a definite weight 
of gold—and that, once so set, the 
raising of the official price of 
gold is nothing more nor less than 
sheer “dishonesty.” 


FREDERICK G. SHULL, 
Connecticut State Chairman, 
Gold Standard League. 


2009 Chapel Street, 
New Haven 15, Conn., 
Aug. 12, 1953. 
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market relatively low and in po- 
sition to rise even if general busi- 
ness activity is to fall off toward 
the end of 1953. 


I 
Business Outlook 
As alreaay indicated, it is my 
conviction that the outlook for 
the stock market, within reason- 
able limits, is not necessarily the 
same as the outlook for business. 
So let’s first take a look at busi- 


Outlook for Business 


Ard Investment 


years industrial production has 
held above what is called a cal- 
culated normal. Four or five 
years, or even less, was the usual 
limit of super-normal activity 
in all of our earlier history. 

A NEW ERA? With all due re- 
spect to our economist friends, I 
think it should be pointed out that 
there were several new factors 
in the economic scene of the 1940s 
and 1950s besides the alternating 
elements of hot and cold wars. 
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ernment and by business leaders 
to minimize the depth of any busi- 
ness slumps and try to iron some of 
the roughness out of the business 
cycle. This will be a neat trick, 
if performed. Anyhow, the end 
seems to justify the means; and 
there is ground for belief that 
much can be accomplished. 
Certainly, such a precedure has 
its evil effects, its costs. Inflation 
as a way of life has never been 
successful. But neither has defla- 
tion. If our economic managers 
can keep the inflation within 
modest bounds, the public may be 
getting a bargain. The benefits 
and gains through full employ- 
ment and steadily rising standard 
of living may far outweigh the 
accompanying losses _ suffered 
through erosion of the value of 


Well, 
them 
war never really ended. It 
cooled 
Korea. History may yet repeat it- 
self, but in that process the pat- 
tern 
have we 
period of 


ness, without reference to the To state just a few: money and most forms of savings. 
stock market, and then try to tie (1) A managed economy. No one knows. But this is what 
the two together afterward. (2) Full employment policy. we face and we must recognize 
CYCLE THEORY: Ever since (3) Monetary flexibility; no it and try our best to interpret its 
the end of World War II, most gold standard. meaning for our future. As of 
of the orthodox economists have (4) Tremendous strides in tech- now, it appears that most, if not 
been looking for a depression. nology and in new prod- all, of the fully developed tools in 
Year after year, they have pre- ucts. Washington to avert or minimize 
dicted a substantial decline in in- (5) Rise in ~~ capita produc- ar are inflationary in 
strial activity, in new buildin tion and buying-power, ature. . 
es ~ snoiial aaane (6) Wide redistribution of in- Of one thing we may be certain. 
tures by corporations, in factory comes, — : Any government accepting re- 
employment, in earnings and div- (7) Upsurge in population sponsibility for full employment 
idends, in stock prices, ete. (1950s). must never admit that it has 
The main basis for these peren- No one knows for sure where a Farce seg = warm 
nial bearish forecasts was, in my Our “New Era” program will fi- ee fight mpoe 3 ion altho sh the 
opinion, adherence to the old nally take us. Someone has said com te cat do: dainedion gana 
cycle theory. It is said that every that inflation is the essence of cond “ ras a flation is the poli- 
big war causes a boom which is any _ tull employment program. Tee no roti pation 
regularly followed by a collapse Be that as it may, we must face sence ech on «alk as. Suneeeiin 
in business. What happened this the reality that we as a people worry : this I nn. ene alam dor 
time to so mislead the economists? have rebelled against the idea a na eS ae 


perhaps 
on the 


we may 
grounds 


excuse 
that the 

just 
came 


In tne 


off and then along fetish of a 


has changed. Never before 
had such a protracted 


business boom. 


nent prosperity, 
you will. 


that we must periodically be vic- 
timized by Old Man Depression. 
public’s 
“sound dollar” 
costs has given way to the new 
goal of full employment, perma- 
or 
Definitely planned ef- 
For 14 forts are being made by the gov- 


Eisenhower said: “Never 
the old 


at all 


mind, United States.” 


KOREAN TRUCE: 
unlike the Armistice 
V-E and V-J days in 


in 1918 


call it what 


flict. 


the Presidency last fall, General 
again 
shall we allow a depression in the 


This truce, 
or 
1945, does 
not mark the end of a world con- 
It is only the end of com- 








OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS — SECOND HALF 19523 
(Sales, profits, dividends) 


AIRCRAFT: Recent backlog was 4 times sales 
of the 13 largest companies in 1952. Plans call 
for expansion of production into next spring. 
Rising earnings and dividends seem assured. 
AUTOMOBILES: Production in third quarter 
will fall below the all-time high record set in 
first half year. Fourth quarter will see a fur- 
ther downtrend. Earnings for full year may be 
lower for most companies. 

BANKING: Bank earnings expanded moder- 
ately in the first six months and should gain 
more substantially in the second six months 
as a result of the increase in the prime lending 
rate and decrease in reserve requirements which 
occurred too late to benefit first half results. 
Some rise in dividend payments may be ex- 
pected. 

BUILDING: Some decline in housing starts is 
indicated for second half. Total year-to-year 
drop for 1953 may be about 8%. Improved steel 
supplies will aid non-residential building now 
in strong uptrend. 

CHEMICALS: Price increases for many prod- 
ucts will provide a bulge in dollar volume of 
sales. However, profit margins will be held 
down by higher wages, interest costs and depre- 
ciation. Dividends should stand up well. 
DRUGS: Unit sales will continue to expand, 
but dollar volume will drop, due to weakness 
of prices of hormones, vitamins and antibiotics. 
Lower earnings and some dividend cuts are 
likely. 

ELECTRIC POWER: Revenues and earnings 
will maintain an uptrend. Net profits for 1953 
will be about 10% better than last year. Some 
dividend increases will occur. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES: Factory sales of 
television sets should drop below the high total 
for the first half. Unfavorable comparisons seem 
probable for most major appliances. Despite 
some decline in earnings, most dividends will 
be continued at present conservative rates. 


FOOD ae All kinds of food will re- 
main in high demand. Earnings will b 

and dividends secure. P Wiha 
INSURANCE: Industry earnings for the year 
should compare favorably with last year in the 
absehce of some unforseeable catastrophe. The 
continued rise In investment income should re- 
sult in some dividend increases, 


MACHINERY: Farm implement earnings will 
be lower. Profits in industrial machinery about 
same as year ago. 


NON-FERROUS METALS: Despite higher costs 
good earnings are expected for copper com- 
panies. Lead and zinc prices may rise, but earn- 
ings and dividends will be under last year. 
PAPER: Some easing of demand in second half, 
but total production for 1953 will exceed all 
other years except 1951. Earnings will be sat- 
isfactory. 


PETROLEUM: In second quarter, demand rose 
6.7% from year earlier, far ahead of expecta- 
tions. -Full year will show rise of about 6% 
versus a year-to-year rise of 3.8% in 1952. Sec- 
ond half year’s earnings will be better than 
first half. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT: Orders for cars and 
locomotives trending downward. Armament 
business will be good. 


RAILROADS: Net income in first six months up 
35% from year before. Full year’s net may sur- 
pass previous top of $902 million set in 1942. 
Some dividend increases coming. 

RETAIL TRADE: Gains in sales during first 
half unlikely to be equalled in second half, es- 
pecially in durable goods. Earnings improve- 
ment will be limited by competition. 


RUBBER: Tire shipments in second half will 
recede, along with auto output. Industrial de- 
mand, aided by growth in chemicals and foam 
rubber, should result in record high sales vol- 
ume. Profits will be higher. 


STEEL: Production in second half may be down 
about 7% to 10% from first half. Year-to-year 
earnings comparisons will be very good, how- 
ever, because a two-month strike curtailed last 
year’s total results. Dividends will hold. 


TEXTILES: Cotton mills will do well. Syn- 
thetic fabric weavers face improved demand but 
price situation erratic. Earnings will rise in 
second half year. 


TOBACCO: Earnings on cigarettes should be 
very good, especially for companies best able to 
sustain sales of staridard-size brands. Profit 
margins on king-size brands are lower. Profit 


margins on cigars will be hit by higher tobacco 
costs. 








bat in one small area. Demobili- 
zation and the problems of recon- 
version will not follow. The real 
meaning of the truce cannot be 
appraised until the political con- 
ference set for the fall has been 
heid. : 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION: 
General business is holding at a 
very high level, close to record 
heights, after allowing for the 
usual vacation declines and shut- 
downs in some industries. With 
only four and one-half months 
left to go, the full year 1953 is 
practically certain to set new 
high records in both volume and 
value of goods and services. 

Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production is prob- 
ably around 230-235, where 100 is 
the prewar level, 1935-39. A 35- 
point drop, or 15%, would repre- 
sent a very sizable shake-out or 
recession. I am not predicting any 
such spill in 1953. But I do want 
to emphasize that even after such 
a downturn, production would 
still be about double the prewar 
rate, average for five years end- 
ing with 1939. 

RECESSION? The case for re- 
cession stands mainly on the be- 
lief that defense requirements are 
on the downgrade, and that capa- 
city to produce is large enough 
to meet all requirements, military 
and civilian; that consumer de- 
mands for durable goods are 
rapidly being satisifed. Therefore, 
so it is said, production and in- 
comes will fall. 

To argue that a cut in defense 
expenditures points to a recession 
overlooks several important and 
very desirable by-products, not 
the least of which is the better 
prospect of peace, and along with 
it, lower taxes and a freer econ- 
omy. 

A PARADOX: Recent surveys 
indicate that most businessmen 
are optimistic on sales prospects 
in their own line of business; yet 
there is a widespread belief that 


business in general, that is, the 
other fellow’s business, is going 
to decline. Of course, both of 
these views cannot be correct. 


It is only fair to assume that these 
men know their own field better 
than they know the other fellow’s. 
‘I believe general business for 
the rest of this year is going to 
sag a little, but will be better 
than is generally expected, much 
better than the stock market is 
now anticipating. The trend next 
year is another matter, too far 
away to see now with any clarity. 

Some comments on the outlook 
for the current half year in vari- 


15 CONSERVA 
Objective—Assured Income, 


ous industries are briefed in the 
accompanying table, 


II 
Investment Outlook 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS: Per- 
formance of the stock market so 
far this year has been strikingly 
near the normal seasonal expec- 
tations. As has been customary, 
first quarter lows in average 
prices were broken by a modest 
amount in the second quarter. 
The early June lows established 
on increased volume of trading 
were successfully tested soon af- 
terward. Volume dried up and a 
normal corrective rebound devel- 
oped. A secondary reaction in 
July demonstrated that the June 
base was solid—in all three main 
groupings (Industrial, Railroads 
and Utilities). 

A final and critical test of the 
summer market’s fabric came with 
the news of the long-awaited 
truce in Korea. And the market 
passed with flying colors. The 
June base again proved to be 
solid. New buying came in above 
those earlier lows, and prices 
turned gradually upward. Per- 
formance was so favorable im- 
mediately after the truce news 
that the New York “Times” car- 
ried a commendatory editorial on 
the stock market, an extraordi- 
nary procedure. 

To date in August, the general 
rise has proceeded cautiously. 
New encouragement lies in the 
close parallelism between minor 
price movements and changes in 
trading volume, and in the ap- 
pearance of new leadership in 
various sections of the list. Ro- 
tation of leadership is an almost 
sure sign of a strong market. 

Barring unfavorable and unex- 
pected foreign developments, the 
broad trend of the market should 
continue upward well into the 
fall. New highs in average prices 
before the year is out should not 
be difficult to attain. In fact, In- 
dustrials (Standard & Poor’s) are 


now only 8% under their 1953 

high: Rails, 7%; Utilities, 5%. 
Toward the end of the year 

(say November-December), there 


are reasons to expect a new up- 
ward impetus. Tax relief will be 
closer at hand. Year-end extra 
dividends will be announced in 
volume, and some will be made 
more valuable by having the pay- 
ment dates fall in January when 
lower income taxes will apply to 


investors receiving them. Nezt 
year is a Congressional election 
year. Washington will do its best 


TIVE STOCKS 
Plus Preservation of Capital 








Dividends 

Paid Indic. % 

STOCK Price Since Rate Yield 

American Tel. & Tel.._..---- 155 1881 $9.00 5.8 
Oh ee ee. 56 1899 2.80 5.0 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y.- 40 1885 2.40 6.0 
Continental Insurance ------ 73 1853 2.95 4.0 
Corn Products Refining-_----- 72 1920 3.60 5.0 
Diamond Match __-_-__------- 35 1882 2.00 5.7 
General Foods ____-_-_--- 2 or ot 1922 2.65 4.7 
Manufacturers Trust —_------ 65 1909 2.80 4.3 
May Dept. Stores___--------- 31 1911 1.80 5.8 
DEE, GR, Ceca coscséena ay ee 1920 2.00 4.2 
National City Bank, N.Y..--- 53 1813 2.00 3.8 
Pacific Gas & Electric__.._.__.. 38 1919 2.00 5.3 
Philadelphia Electric ___----- 32 1902 1.60 5.0 
Southern Calif. Edison___-_-_-~- 37 1907 2.00 5.4 
wrigeey (Wi.), OFf.c........«. 75 1913 4.00 5.3 

BUSINESS MAN’S RISKS 
Objective—Good Income, Plus Appreciation 

Indic. —e 

STOCK Price Div. Yield 

I I ee Fn st bine baboe 39 $3.00 7.7 
Aluminum Co. of America__......----- 5l 1.60 3.1 
pe ae ee ee 32 3.00 9.4 
Goodrich (B. F.)_.---- Bas es ee Bal 69 3.10 4.5 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering......-. 22 2.00 9.1 
Lone Star Cement_____ ~~. i = 29 1.65 5.7 
Montgomery Ward --_-------- hdl: ae 3.00 5.0 
Cite GF  ....candttoe FO AEG OE cide a 3.00 5.3 
Radio Corporation of America- J ——e 1.00 4.0 
FF a ae eee a 4.00 8.0 
ne, se 3.00 6.7 
Southern Railway ------------ . 46 2.50 5.4 
Texas Pacific Coal & Ojil-_-- + 1.65 4.1 
Transamerica —__--- me : : 2 a 1.65 6.1 
See (re EN Ln. Bod once nde 4 27 1.50 5.6 
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to maintain a prosperous climate 
for the voting public. 


TAX CUSHION: Elimination of 
EPT at the beginning of 1954 will 
be a development of major im- 
portance to companies which are 
now turning Over the bulk of their 
earnings to the Treasury. Under 
the present tax, all earnings above 
a certain norm are taxed at 82%, 
Subject to an overall tax ceiling of 
70%. To see how great the cush- 
ion from tax relief will be, con- 


: : investors are willing to capitalize Air Lines the Federal Reserve Board. 

sider a stock on which taxes are dividends and earnings is more Banks The net profits for the first half amounted to $436 million as 
now at the 70% ceiling. When important an element in the value Chemicals compared with $414 million in the same period of 1952 or am 
EPT is elminated, net earnings 


before taxes could drop 25% and 


terest rate will be a powerful 
lever to use in the future in at- 
tempts to keep inflation from 
progressing too rapidly, or de- 
flation from engulfing the econ- 
omy. Meanwhile, the wide spread 
between stock and bond yields 


augurs well for the price trend of 
stocks. 


CONFIDENCE: The confidence 
factor is really the key to the 
stock market. The ratio at which 


of stocks than the dividends or 


the new Administration. The 
present conservative price-earn- 
ings ratios of less than 10 for 
typical industrial stocks and less 
than seven for rails should not 
long continue. As_ confidence 
grows these ratios will rise along 
with prices. 


SELECTIVITY: The most fa- 
vored groups of stocks for the 
coming rise in my opinion are the 
following: 


Department Stores 








By H. E. JOHNSON 





Net profits of the member banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem were 5% higher in the first half of 1953 than in the similar 
period of the previous year, according to a recent news release-of 


— 


This Week — Bank Stocks 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 


increase of $22 million. Actually eR cay > before how gs made 
arni h , i i ing. Earnings before taxes increase 
yet the net profit after taxes earnings themselves Electrical Equipment an even better showing ning 


by 16% 

. The 6% yields now available on Electronics amounting to $916 million as against $788 million in the first six 

would rise 20%. Going further good industrials are evidence of Food months of 1952, a gain of $128 million. This very sizable gain was 

down the scale, a stock now in the conservatism of the present Insurance offset by an increase of $56 million in the provision for income 

pod ah dou dk ann ee stock market. I believe that as Oil & Natural Gas and excess profits taxes and an increase of $50 million in losses 

© ~ time goes on, investors will be Paper ; increase in losses 

fore taxes and still show the same more and more confident in the Railroads = oe sm se: ee ee pam ternndhe; sind taiaienae 
final net as before. security of common stocks under Utilities ae ee 


CUSHION FROM TAX RELIEF 


Based on a 52% corporate tax rate 
without EPT, net income of 
companies currently in the tax 
brackets shown in first column 
below would change as listed 
in second column, assuming a 
decline of 25% in net before 


securities on which the banks realized sizable losses for tax pur= 
poses. An interesting point in this connection is that despite the 
substantial losses taken to minimize taxes, the impact of the excess 
profis tax was evidently felt by a large number of banking institu- 
tions. 

The primary reason for the large gain in earnings was a sub- 
stantial expansion in income from loans. Loan income for the 


Railroad Securities 

















taxes. : period amounted to $1,276 million as against $1,105 million in 1962 
Present Change in Final net, Chicago Great Western or an increase of $171 million. Other sources of income, including + 
Tax Rate gy hy One of the most gratifying six has also been engaged in an ex-_ interest from U. S. Government securities and service operations, 
70% +20.9% months’ earnings reports to those tensive property rehabilitation gained by an additional $83 million, so that the total increase im 
68 +12.5 who take a constructive attitude program. This has involved, and ross earnings amounted to $254 million. 
66 + 5.9 toward the group as a whole was still involves, heavy maintenance ® . a tfeet. | ete om tdesene in Soaeketne 
64 0.0 that of the small Chicago Great of way expenditures. Even with This large gain wee © se San part, by a ; pe 
62 — 5.3 Western. Results for the period continuation of high maintenance expenses of $126 million, leaving the pre-tax earnings higher by 
60 —10.0 should be calculated to confound it is now being estimated that $128 million. t 
58 —14.3 and repudiate that segment of the the company may earn as much as 


It should be observed that the 
cushioning effect of EPT will 
apply mainly to selected indus- 
tries and individual stocks but 
only to a lesser extent to total 
<orporate profits. Industrial 
gZroups of stocks which stand to 
benefit most from the ending of 


i ld have been considerably higher. 
EPT are automotive, chemical, who are inclined to disregard the the common and none can be paid — : , : : : the 
electrical equipment, industrial vast improvement there has been until preferred dividend accumu- The foregoing has several interesting nen _ 
machinery, metal fabricating, in recent years in railroad oper- lations are cleaned up. Earlier general trends that may prevail in banking in the last half of the 
paper, railroad equipment and ating efficiency, and the efficacy this year the company had 


steel. 


CASE OF GM: Consider the 
ease of General Motors, a com- 
pany now apparently in the top 
tax bracket. Net income in first 
hhalf year was $3.51 per share. 
Next year, with taxes assumed at 
a 52% rate, net before taxes could 


i actor > j is siderably higher. 
, ‘ = Employees of Chicago Great factory, however, and the project’ is expected to be consi 
ae See ee em rere Ww ser truck early in the year W@S dropped. Instead, only $4 In the first place, there was some doubt about the likelihoo@ 
levels, and yet final net income ‘“eStern struc y in yee li b d ial 
would stand about unchanged. and stayed out for about six > Vn $2.750.000 to cotien ae that the’excess profits tax would be continued after June 30, 1953. 
eae og A Le ntccn eargim a it Sack ‘cteaann tes tedldanace a old bank loans and $1,250,000 for The rate of earnings has continued to gain and many institutions 
shou e obvious tha s in Sw} ’ ‘ 


a better position,« earningswise, 
Zhan another company not now 
paying excess profits taxes. 


STOCKS vs BUSINESS—It is 
the tax cushion which provides 
the most practical basis for ex- 
pecting the stock market to rise 
against a sag in business. How- 
ever, it should be repeated that 
most of the time in recent years, 
athe market has moved in opposite 
direction to the swings in produc- 
tion. The reason may lie in the 


discounting function of the mar- net income was virtually un- Baruch & Co. Offer reflected in larger net operating earnings being 7 hte uy 
ket. For example, the six months’ changed. Earnings on the com- . s generally. Much will depend upon how a particular institutiom 
decline in stocks from last De- mon, before sinking and other Colorado Mining Stock 


<ember occurred while business 
moved up to new heights. The 
decline in stocks was by way of 
discounting an expected drop in 
business. Then, when the drop 
turns out to have been fully or 
«©ver-discounted, the market will 
be rising against the trend in 
production. 


INTEREST RATES: Ability of 
the Washington authorities to 
move quickly when necessary is 
seen in the shift in policy on 
<redit and interest rates. Starting 
with a policy of curbing credit, 
the Reserve Board has had to re- 
verse itself to enable the Treas- 
ury to finance its huge deficit. 
To be sure, interest rates are still 
abnormally low, and ought to 
move higher in the years ahead. 


investment community that is 
constantly complaining of the in- 
stability of railroad earnings and, 
basing their conclusions on some 
past history, predicting that with 
any moderate decline in traffic 
and revenues railroad earning 
power will fall apart. There are 
many investors and speculators 


of strict budgetary control sys- 
tems that have been adopted by 
the managements of virtually 
every railroad in the country. 
The performance of Chicago Great 
Western in the first half of the 
current year should go far toward 
dispelling such fears. 


which naturally carried over for 
some time after the men returned 
to work, car loadings of the com- 
pany for the first half of the year 
declined almost 30% from the 
level of a year earlier. Rate com- 
parisons with like 1952 months 
were favorable during part of the 
period so that the decline in gross 
was not so sharp. Nevertheless, 
revenues for the six months were 
nearly 23% below those for the 
opening half of 1952. In the face 
of this unfavorable comparison, 


reserve funds, amounted to $2.27 
in the 1953 interim, down a few 
cents from the $2.34 realized a 
year earlier. 


As a fully dieselized carrier, 
Chicago Great Western has at- 
tained a high degree of efficiency 
in recent years. By last year it 
had achieved a tronsportation ra- 
tio of 31.4%, well below the in- 
dustry average of 36.9% and a 
phenomenal improvement over 
the 47.8% ratio of the first post- 
war year, 1946. One of the im- 
pressive aspects of the showing 
so far this year is that the trend 
toward greater operating effi- 
ciency continued. For the period 
through June the transportation 
ratio was cut a full point, to 
31.9%. There are some analysts 


$6.00 a share on the common this 
year, before sinking and other 
reserve funds. The rehabilitation 
program should be completed by 
the end of 1953 or early in 1954. 
Tapering off of this work should 
logically add significantly to the 
earning power of the company. 
No dividends are being paid on 


planned to issue $6 million of new 
collateral trust bonds, proceeds to 
be used in part to pay off serial 
bank loans and in part to bolster 
working capital. It had been ex- 
pected that this would allow pay- 
ment of the full preferred arrears. 
The bid received was not satis- 


working capital. In the meantime 
a payment was made against pre- 
ferred accruals, reducing the ar- 
rears to $1.52'% a share. Close 
followers of the situation believe 
that there is a good chance that 
the whole thing may be cleared 
up before the end of the current 
year, thus opening up the possi- 
bility of common stock participa- 
tion in earnings over the inter- 
mediate term. 


Baruch & Co., Inc., New York, 
is offering “as a speculation” an 
issue of 299,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) of Colorado 
Mining Corp. at $1 per share. 

The corporation was formed in 
Delaware on March 25, 1953 under 
the name of Colorado Copper 
Mining Corp., which name was 
changed to Colorado Mining Corp. 
on July 17, 1953. It is the owner 
of 34 patented mining claims lo- 
cated in Routt County, Colo., and 
proposes to explore the claims for 
molybdenum, copper, gold and 
silver. 

The proceeds of this offering 
will be used for certain rehabili- 


The rate of earnings in relation to capital funds was approxi- 


mately the same in both periods being equal to approximately 8% 


in 1953 and only slightly less in 1952. The ratio was somewhat 
better on a pre-tax basis. Pre-tax earnings for 1953 were equal te 
16.8% of the capital accounts compared with 15.2% in the same 
period of a year ago. Thus had it not been for the extraordinary 
charges for taxes and losses, final net earnings for the peried 


year. 


With more banks reaching a point in their level of earnings 
where excess profits taxes are becoming an important factor, it 
seems certain that every effort will be made to minimize the liabil- 
ity of the different institutions. To some extent this was reflected 
in the operations of the first half when $50 million in losses were 
reported. The amount to be shown as losses for the final six months 


now find that unless tax savings are effected, they will incur a 
sizable liability for E.P.T. One of the easiest ways to make a tax 


saving is to take security losses which are directly deductible fromm, 


income for tax purposes. 


keep from paying E.P.T. 


These facts are expected to result in the banks engaging in 
substantial security transactions in the last half. Indeed, there is 
evidence that some institutions have already undertaken substam— 


Thus, by taking losses and switching 
into similar securities, a bank can maintain current income yet 


tial programs designed along these lines, 


This does not necessarily mean that such tax savings will be 


handles the accounting for such transactions. It may even be that 
earnings reported to stockholders may be lower in spite of such 


tax savings. 


The point to be kept in mind is that each individual report 
will have to be analyzed giving careful attention to the foregome 


and the general trends operating throughout the banking field. 


In any évent indications are that operating results will be 


favorable. 


With Raymond J. Plunkett 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 

WAUSAU, Wis.—Dr. Walter A. 
Richardson has become affiliated 
with Raymond J. Plunkett & 
Company, First American State 
Bank Building. 


With Oakes & Co. 


(Specia) to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 





OUR MID-YEAR 
COMPARISON & ANALYSIS @ 


17 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


Will be sent on request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


ae Members New York Stock Exchange 
However, I do not expect any Who feel that for the full year tation work as well as for the MIAMI, Fla.—Philip I. Schaffer Members American —- a 
early jolts from that direction. t®€ company may enter that select J quisition of necessary thachin- has become associated with Oakes | 120 BROADWAY, NEW YoRm & Ne 


Believe the process will be made 
a gradual one, spread out over 
a long period of time. The in- 


group of railroads with transpor- 
tation ratios below 30%. 

To get the fullest benefits from 
its new diesel power the company 


ery and equipment and for ex- & Company, Ingraham Building. 


ploration and development ex- 
penses. 


He was formerly with J. A. Ray- 
vis Co., Inc. 





Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 

(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dep&) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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Form John R. Boland Co. 


The investment business of John 
R. Boland is now being conducted 
undgr the firm name of John R. 
Boland & Co., Inc. Offices are 
located at 30 Broad Street. 
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i 120 Broodway New York 5, 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. D-71 












































Investment Fund 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from investment dealers or 


THe PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE COMBINED production of 
aluminum of United States and 
Canada in 1953 is estimated at 
about two million tons, which is 
about 75% of the free world’s 
output and probably over five 
times that of the iron curtain 
countries according to the August 


issue of “Perspective” issued by 
the investment management de- 
partment of Calvin Bullock. 
Between 1939 and the peak war 
ear of 1943 primary aluminum 
oroduction in the United States 
ind Canada rose fro 247,000 


tons to 1,416,000 tons, the sharp 
ncrease reflecting heavy demands 


for military aircraft. Production 
had dropped to 603,000 tons in 
1946 but turning upward again 


reached 1,116,000 tons in 1950 and 
1,443,000 tons in 1952. 

It is estimated now, says ‘“Per- 
spective,” that the military share 
of total production only accounts 
for about 25 to 30% and of that 
no more than half goes into mili- 
tary aircraft. The other 70% is 
being fanned out to almost the 
whole range of civilian industry, 
including such big consumers as 
the construction, automotive, elec- 
trical appliance and packaging in- 
dustries. 

Reviewing the relative capa- 
cities of the leading producers— 
Aluminum Company of America, 
Reynolds Metals Company, Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
and Aluminium Ltd., “Perspec- 
tive” asserts that “aluminum seems 
assured of an increasing place in 
the world’s constant demand for 
a ‘better tomorrow’.” 

The survey adds that as far as 
future normal demand is con- 
cerned, production figures give 
proof as to the tremendous strides 
that aluminum already has made 


due to a favorable price relation- 
ship with other metals and also 
because of the many new uses 
that have been found for this 
versatile metal. 

“Like the World War II situa- 
tion, our present defense activ- 
ities are constantly extending 


aluminum technology and ‘know- 
how’ further than ever before. 
The principal industrial outlets 
for aluminum in order of impor- 
tance are (1) the building and 
construction field, (2) transporta- 
tion, (3) the electrical industry, 
(4) household applications, (5) 
food and farming and (6) canning 
and packaging.” 


SPEAKING BEFORE the Associ- 
ation of Public School Systems, a 
nationwide group of school ad- 
ministrators meeting at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
Herbert R. Anderson, President 
of Group Securities, described 
the free enterprise system as the 
only one under 
tural and educational develop- 
ment that teachers are dedicated 
to could be carried out. 

“The only alternative 
' “is 


people,” he stated, 


tends to turn educators 


: Mutual Funds ane: | 


By ROBERT R. RICH 


which the cul- 


to the 
ownership of our industry by our 
its own- 
ership and control by the State 
which, as we so well know today, 
into 











— 


propaganda agents for the State. 

“With but few exceptions, 
everyone is strong for free enter- 
prise—the American way of ilfe— 
and certainly the private owner- 
ship of business is the cornerstone 
of this structure. 

“But when we come to common 
stocks which represent that own- 
ership, they too often are thought 
of as poker chips or gambling dice 








their ownership is more in the 
category of playing the horses o: 
ine YuMmMbers game. when if 
should give pride in the posses- 
sion of an interest in the struc- 


ture that makes America great 

“IT suppose one of the basic rea- 
sons why this may exist the 
very fact of tne ready market for 
securities and the daily publica- 
tion of prices at which stocks are 
traded, with great emphasis on 
the degree to which they have 
advanced or declined in price. I 
know and am very friendly with 
many of the financial writers and 
suppose they tend more to cater 
to a public interest in price fluc- 
tuation than to create it. 

“But each day they not only 
must comment on the change in 
market prices but also explain the 
reason for that day’s change. This 
tends to focus attention on the 
superficials of the daily price 
fluctuation rather than the funda- 
mental of American ownershin 
and the underlying values which 
these ownership certificates rep- 
resent.” 


NET ASSETS of Fundamental In- 
vestors, Inc., a mutual fund man- 
aged by Investors Management 
Co. Inc., were $145,929,.233 on June 
30, 1953, compared with $150,947,- 
014 on Dee. 31, 1952 and $134,108,- 


is 


715 on June 30, 1952. Net asset 
value per share at the half year 


was $18.57, compared with $20.58 


on Dec. 31 last. 

During the six months period 
the number of shareholders in- 
creased by 6,000 or 15%, to a total 
of 47,167. 

The semi-annual report is the 
first signed by Wm. Gage Brady, 
Jr., Chairman, and Hugh W. Long, 
President, as both of these offi- 
cers were elected during the pe- 
riod, 

Investments in petroleum 
natural gas public utility, 


and 
rail- 


road and electronics companies 


aggregated 48% 
Investors’ assets. 


Additions to the 


of Fundamental 


company’s 


holdings during the half year in- 


cluded Bendix Aviation, 


Dry, Catervillar Tractor, C. I. T 


Canada 


Financial, Consumers Power, Con- 


tinental Can, Dixie Cup, du Pont 
lowa-lllinois Gas 


and Louisiana 


Land. Eliminations from the port- 


folio. included’ Bristol-Myers 
Creole Petroleum, Merck & Co. 
and Sharp & Dohme. 


HUDSON FUND reported an 11% 


increase in net assets for the 
months ended June 30, 1953. 
The increase, according to th 


12 


e 


Fund’s semi-annual report, 
boosted total resources of the 
Fund to $4,085,499 or $11.32 a 


share on the 360,863 shares out- 
standing on June 39, last. 


This compares with $3,673,379 


on June 30, 1952, equal to $12.01 
a share on the 305,992 equivalent 
shares then outstanding; and with 
$4,395,825 on Dec. 31, 
to $12.33 a share on the 356,690 
equivalent shares then outstand- 
ing. 
last. effected a two-for-one split 
of its capital stock. 


1952, equal 


Hudson Fund, on May 18, 


showed invest- 


The 


report an 
ment of 79.3% of total net assets 
in common stocks. The balance 
included an 8.3% investment in 


preferreds; 4.5% in corporate 
bonds: and 7.3% in governments 
and cash. 

Hudson Fund's largest single 
common stock holding by indus- 
try. according to the report, was 
in natural gas utilitics and rep- 
resented 11.6% of met assets. 
Other common stock industry 


groups included: 9.9% of net as- 





Thorne 





Hugh Long Appoints 
Thorne and DeTamb!e 


Appointment of Forest G. 
as Resident Vice-Presi- 
dent and Wholesale egg ned 
tive in Metropolitan ew York 


Martin DeTamble 


Forest G. Thorne 


and the State of New Jersey has 
been announced by Ht#gh W. Long 
and Company, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mr. Thorne joined th® Lorg or- 
ganization in 1947 as Representa- 
tive in Chicago and was named a 
Resident Vice-President in that 
area in 1952. . 

Martin DeTamble of Chicago 
has also been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and will make his headquar- 
ters at 105 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. 

Mr. DeTamble has long been 
associated with the investment 
field and with mutual funds. An 
alumnus of the University of 
Michigan, he began his investment 
career in 1929 with the firm of 
Hornblower and Weeks. Prior to 
joining the Long organization he 
was associated with the North 
American Securities Company. 


The Long Company, located in 
Elizabeth, N. J., is one of the larg- 
est underwriters of open-end mu- 
tual funds, including Fundamental 
Investors, Inc., Diversified Funds. 





Inc. and Manhattan Bond Fund. 
Inc. 
sets in electric utilities: 7.2% in 


chemicals and drugsy 7.2% in 
metals and mining; 7.2% in oils; 
5.4% in merchandising; 5.4% in 
railroads; and 5.1% in banks. 


Hudson Fund is th@ cnly mu- 
ized trust 


tual fund with a speci 
. 
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company — The Fiduciary Trust 


Company of New York —as its 
investment advisor. 
WELLINGTON COMPANY, na- 


tional distributors of the conser- 


vatively - managed $26! million 
Wellington Fund, has just com- 
pleted a revision of iis folder, 
“Facts and Figures.” 

The revised folder, now being 
distributed to dealers, cnoarts the 


results of an investment of $19,030 


in Wellington Fund at offering 
price for the 10-year  per.od 


ended Dec. 31, 1952, with all d 


iv- 


idend distributions reinvested. 

The Fund’s investment diver- 
sification, list of inves: nis on 
June 30, last, and a Classification 
of fiduciary and tional 
shareholders are also gi in the 
foider. 

CLOSED-END NEWS 


CARRIERS & GENERAL Cor- 
poration, a listed, closed-end in- 
vestment company managed by 
Calvin Bullock, reports net as- 
sets on June 30, 1953 were $10,- 
530,340 before deduction of prin- 
cipal amount of outstanding de- 
bentures, and excluding unamor- 
tized debenture costs of /$6,670. 
This compares with ‘total net as- 
sets of $11,294,763 on Dec. 31, last. 


Net asset value per share at the 
half year was $15.43 compared 
with $16:80 six months earlier. 
Net investment income from in- 
terest and dividends on securities 
owned for the period was $189,545. 
No comparison is available due 
to the change in the company’s re- 
porting period in 1952. 

“Asset coverage per $1,000 of 
3% debentures, excluding un- 
amortized financing costs, 
amounted to $5,625 at June 30, 


1953. Interest on debentures and 
amortization costs was earned 
more than 7.6 times during the 
period.” 

Noting that at the half year 





EXECUTIVE 
CHECK LIST 


A BALANCED RETIREMENT 
PROGRAM—a new booklet for 
employers describing a care- 
fully worked out, pre-packaged, 
balanced retirement program, 
combining dollar annuities with 
equity securities. Shows how 
even a small business can profit 
by the tax advantages of a qual- 
ified retirement plan. 
FLEXIBLE PROFIT SHARING 
vs. FIXED PENSIONS—out of the 
unusual tax shelter the govern- 
ment has provided to encourage 
corporations to supplement So- 
cial Security for their employees, 
comes a really flexible and sim- 
ple Profit Sharing Plan. 


For aged free copies of this literature— 
check items you wish—mail this adver- 
Capea with your personal or business 
card. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded 1865 
Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
Uptown Office 10E. 45th St., N.Y. 17; 
CP MUrray Hill 2-7190 ’ 
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common stock represented 87.8% 
of net assets. Hugh Bullock, Pres- 
ident, told shareholders that 
“present prospects suggest a more 
conservative approach to common 
stock selection. Consequently, the 
principal increases in common 
stock holdings have been in those 
groups possessing strong growth 
or defensive characteristics, no- 
tably chemicals and electric util- 
ities; and principal reductions 
have been made in more cyclical 
groups, such as automobile, in- 
dustrial machinery, railroad and 
railroad equipment, steel as well 
as in foods and natural gas.” 


New addition » the portfolio included 
2,000 Air Reduction, 4,000 American Cy- 
anamid 1.00% American Viscose 2,000 
Cleveland Eleci: Illuminating, 7,000 Em- 
pire District Electric, 2.000 Firestone Tire 
& Rubber, 2.700 Lone Star Gas and 3,000 
Louisvijie G & bhectric 

Eliminate« im the company’s portfolio 
during t ! were Bethlehem Steel, 
Bucyrus-Frik E itable Ga New York 
Air Brake, N rn Natural Gas, Sham- 
rock Oi! & G J}. P. Stevens, Studebaker, 
Union Elec -nited Fruit and Wheeling 
Steel. 

Joins Betts, Borland 
(Spec:=! Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO. Ill. — William Levin 
is now associated with Betts, Bor- 
land & Co.. 111 South La Salle 
Street, members of the New York 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Levin was formerly with 
Faroll & Company. 


Paul Appenzellar 

Paul Appenzellar passed away 
Aug. 15 at the age of 77. He was 
chairman of the board of the 
Dictaphone Corporation and was 
a partner in the former Stock 
Exchange firm of Swartwout & 
Appenzellar. 


F. I. du Pont Adds 


(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Paul L. 
Strand has been added to the staff 
of Francis I. du Pont & Co., 677 
South Figueroa Street. 
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At a special meeting of the 
Ithaca College Board of Trustees 
held on Aug. 15 at Lake George, 
N. Y., George C. Textor, Executive 
Vice-Presi- 
dent and Sec- 
retary of The 
Marine Mid- 
land Trust 
Company of 
New York, 
was elected to 
the Board of 
the College 
for a five-year 
term accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement 
made by Her- 
man E. Muller, 
Chairman. Mr. 
Textor is a 
Director of The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., Liberty Prod- 
ucts Corp., American Bosch Corp. 
and several other corporations. 


George C. Textor 


© st 4 

S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, announced on Aug. 18 the 
election of 
Fred J. Leary, 
Jr. as Vice- 
President, in 
charge of the 
bank’s Far 
Western busi- 
ness. M r. 
Leary, a grad- 
uate of Har- 
vard Univer- 
sity, has been 
with Bankers 
Trust Com- 
pany since 
1945. He was 
elected A.ssist- 
ant Treasurer 
in 1950 and two years later was 
promoted to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 





Fred J. Leary, Jr. 
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Joseph A. Martino, President of 
the National Lead Company, was 
elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees of 
the East River 
Savings Bank 
af New York 
City on Aug. 
13. Mr. Mar- 
tino, whose 
career started 
with the Na- 
tional Lead 
Company in 
1916, became 
President in 
1947. He is a 
Director of the 
Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel 
Corp. Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co., National 
Industrial Conference Board, the 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, etc. 


= 





Joseph A. Martino 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York announced on Aug. 
18 the election as Treasurer of 
Ralph F. Leach. Madison H. Hay- 
the has been promoted to be a 
Second Vice-President. For three 
years Mr. Leach has been with 
the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in Wash- 
ington, being Chief of the Govern- 
ment Finance Section, Division of 
Research and. Statistics. His for- 
mer banking connections were 
with Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
in Chicago, and Valley National 
Bank in Phoenix, Arizona. He is 
expected to assume his new duties 
with Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York in mid-September. Mr. 
Haythe has been an Assistant 





Treasurer at the Guaranty—in the 
Treasurer’s office since 1947. He 
entered the bank’s service in 1941. 


Appointment of George E. 
Koenig, Officer in Charge of the 
Fourth Avenue and 27th Street 
office of Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York, as an As- 
sistant Vice-President is an- 
nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
President. Mr. Koenig came to 
Manufacturers Trust in 1931 and 
has worked in various depart- 
ments and offices. In 1946 he was 
appointed an Assistant Secretary, 
and in 1950 he completed his 
studies at the Graduate School of 
Banking, Rutgers University. Mr. 
Koenig is affiliated with New 
York Institute of Credit, Credit 
Men’s Fraternity, New York 
Credit and Financial Management 
Association, Cardinal Spellman’s 
Committee of the Laity, etc. 

* Be ty 


Horace C. Flanigan, President 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
New York and Fred G. Wolff, 
President of Peoples Industrial 
Bank, also of New York City, an- 
nounced this week that an agree- 
ment had been reached under 
which Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany will purchase the assets and 
assume the liabilities of Peoples 
Industrial Bank. Peoples Indus- 
trial Bank,-located at 855 Avenue 
of the Americas, corner of 30th 
Street, was incorporated June 25, 
1920. As of June 30, 1953, it had 
total resources of $15,317,645, total 
deposits of $12,849,577 and capital 
funds of $1,950,685. Household Fi- 
nance Corporation owns approxi- 
mately 98% of its outstanding 
stock, having acquired a control- 
ling interest.in March, 1946. Of- 
ficers and employees of Peoples 
Industrial Bank will join the staff 
of Manufacturers Trust Company 
upon completion of the purchase. 


bd 


A new kind of bank building, 
having an exterior of plate glass 
and polished aluminum, is being 
erected by the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York on 
the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and 43rd Street. Open to 
view and inviting to the public, 
the new building, which will 
house the Manufacturers Trust of- 
fice now located on the southeast 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 43rd 
Street, will be a $3,000,000, four- 
storied, air-conditioned structure. 
In announcing plans for this new 
building, Horace C. Flanigan, 
President of Manufacturers Trust, 
stated: “This building, we believe, 
will represent an interestingly 
progressive step in American 
banking practice. The design is 
based on the concept that banking 
today is selling a service, and is 
to a great extent comparable with 
department stores and specialty 
shops where the aim is to provide 
inviting quarters and an attractive 
atmosphere as well as to sell 
quality merchandise.” 

According to Louis Skidmore, 
senior partner of the architectural 
firm of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, who designed the building, 
the new Fifth Avenue office will 
have an almost entirely sealed 
glass exterior that will provide the 
public with a panoramic view of 
activity within the bank. The 
main entrance of the bank will be 
on 43rd Street, just west of Fifth 
Avenue, with no doorway on 
Fifth Avenue. This unusual treat- 
ment will permit an uninterrupted 
display window along the entire 
100-foot Fifth Avenue frontage. 


Lawrence C. Marshall, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company of New York, an- 
nounced on Aug. 18 that the bank 
had received permission from the 
New York State Banking Depart- 
ment to open a new branch office 
at 104-17 Queens Boulevard, Forest 
Hills. This will bring to 57 the 
number of offices operated by 
Bank of the Manhattan Co. and 
will expand the system in Queens 
to 34 offices. In making the an- 
nouncement, Mr. Marshall pointed 
out that for more than 30 years 
the bank has maintained one of 
New York’s most extensive branch 
bank systems. 
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George O. Nodyne, President of 
the East River Savings Bank of 
New York City, has announced 
the appointment of William J. 
Rommel, Assistant Vic e-Presi- 
dent, as Manager and Edward 
Allen as Assistant Manager of the 
new branch office at 55 John 
Street, which will open in the late 
Fall. Mr. Rommel is at present 
Manager of the branch at 291 
Broadway. He has been with the 
bank since June 14, 1926 and is 
an alumnus of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers 
University. Mr. Allen has, until 
recently, been Assistant Manager 
of the 96th Street office. He has 
been with the bank since Oct. 3, 
1926 and is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking. 


™ wh of 


Everett M. Clark, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York was elected 
a Trustee of the Kings County 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
it was recently announced by 
President Charles D. Behrens of 
the Kings County Bank. Mr. 
Clark, a director of the Guar- 
anteed Title and Mortgage Com- 


pany, has long been active in 
civic affairs. Adam Muller, for- 
merly Treasurer of the Kings 


County Savings Bank, was elected 
Vice-President and Treasurer of 
that bank. Mr. Muller, in his 38th 
year of service, has been a Trustee 
since 1951. 
ae 

The Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., through its Pres- 
ident, John W. Hooper, has an- 
nounced the election of Fred 
Gretsch, Jr., as a Vice-President 
of the bank. Mr. Gretsch has 
served on the board of trustees of 
the bank since 1952 and his father, 
Fred. Gretsch, Sr., was a former 
President of the bank and Chair- 
man of its Board, prior to his 
death in 1952. In his new capacity 
Mr. Gretsch, Jr. will fill the va- 
cancy created by William C. 
Hundt, who has resigned. Mr. 
Gretsch is President of the Fred. 
Gretsch Manufacturing Company, 
makers of musical instruments for 
the past 70 years. He also is a 
member of the Advisory Board of 
the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, Williamsburg branches, a 
past President of the National As- 
sociation of Musical Instrument 
Wholesalers, etc. 
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The Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces the 
graduation of John L. Corvaia, 
manager of Advertising and Pub- 
licity for the bank, from North- 
western University’s School of Fi- 
nancial Public Relations. The stu- 
dent body of the school is made 
up of bankers from all sections of 
the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. His thesis entitled, “The 
Public Relations Value of Pub- 
licizing Bank and Employee's Ac- 
tivities’ was accepted and listed 
in the Library of the School. Mr 
Corvaia has been associated with 
the Lincoln since 1933 and has 
been actively engaged in Public 
Relations, Advertising and Public- 
ity since July, 1951. In addition to 


the bank’s advertising he has 
handled promotional work and 
publicity in connection with its 


blood donor days, women’s finance 
forums and employee activities 
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He is a graduate of N. Y. Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, 
and has held the posts of Treas- 
urer, Chief Consul and member of 
the Board of Governors of the 
N. Y. Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. Mr. Corvaia is also a 
member of the New York Finan- 
cial Advertisers Assn., Savings 
Bank Editors, etc. 


% * % 


Madison H. Lewis of Warwick, 
N. Y., and New York City was 
elected a director of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Warwick at a meet- 
ing of the Directors held on 
Aug. 12. Mr. Lewis has been a 
director of the Borden Company 
for several years. He was formerly 
President of the Pioneer Ice 
Cream division of that company 
and presently serves on the Fi- 
nance and Pension Committees. 
He is also President of the Asso- 
ciation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children of New York City. 

*% % * 

An increase in the capital of 
the First National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Paulsboro, N. J., from $100,- 
000 to $150,000 has resulted from 
a $50,000 stock dividend. 

* % wR 

The sale of $100,000 of new 
stock by the Alexandria National 
Bank of Alexandria, Va., has 
served to increase the capital of 
the bank, effective Aug. 4, from 
$400,000 to $500,000. 


* Ba a 


A stock dividend of 200% has 
been approved by shareholders 


and directors of Main State Bank 
of Chicago, Ill., increasing the 
capital stock from $200,000 to 
$600,000, it was announced on 
Aug. 12 by L. Shirley Tark, Presi- 
dent. The stock will be issued to 
holders of record as of Aug. 5. 
It is stated that by making the 
dividend in the form of stock, 
Main State is adhering to its 
established policy of keeping all 
earnings in the institution and 
adding them to the capital struc- 
ture, Mr. Tark points out. Never 
in its more than 24 yedrs of op- 
erations has the bank distributed 
a eash dividends Main State 
Bank’s capital structure now con- 
sists of more than $2,750,000, in- 
cluding capital stock of $600,000, 
surplus of $1,400,000, undivided 
profits of $533,000 and reserves of 
$221,000. Demand and time de- 
posits exceed $33,000,000. Thus the 
ratio of deposits to capital stands 
at about 12 to 1. Main State Bank 
is located at Milwaukee, Western 
and Armitage Avenues. 
% * we 

It was announced on Aug. 11, 
by Elliott McAllister, President, 
of The Bank of California, N. A., 
of San Francisco, that at its reg- 
ular board meeting Ralph. C. 
Whitsett, Jr. was elected Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, effec- 
tive Oct. 1. Mr. Whitsett will, on 
Nov. 30, succeed C. Nelson Hac- 
kett, Vice-President and Trust 
Officer, as head of the Trust De- 
partment on Mr. Hackett’s retire- 
ment under the bank’s compulsory - 
retirement plan. Mr. Whitsett at- 
tended Princeton, where he ma- 
jored in mathematics, graduating 
with the class of 1928. 

James A. Shine, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the California Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif., prior to his 
retirement three years ago, died 
on Aug. 8, after a brief illness. He 
was 63 years of age. Mr. Shine was 
a native of Massachusetts and be- 
gan banking career in that 
state. He was with the Los Angeles 
the Federal Reserve 
of San Francisco before 
joining the staff of California 
Bank in 1925. He was elected 
Vice-President in 1938 and held 
that office until his retirment in 
1950. Mr. Shine was a member of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 


merce 


his 


branch of 


Bank 
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ontinued from page 7 


Red Peril on the Wane! 


Marxist ideology as Lenin had de- 
veloped it. 


Hatred of Western Countries 


This meant that Russia had 
come under the control of men 
committed to a belief in the un- 
soundness and iniquity of the so- 
cial system which, to one degree 
or another, all the other Western 
zountries maintained and were 
destined to continue to maintain 
Zor a long time into the future. 
How this curiously twisted and 
fanatical belief came to find its 
political home precisely in Russia 
~—~a country that fitted very poorly 
into the Marxist pattern—is an- 
other story, and one that I shall 
not attempt to recount here. It is 
important to note that this belief 
<n the part of the early Bolshevik 
jeaders was not merely one of 
detached historical and social in- 
terpretation: it was something that 
involved intimately their own re- 
sponsibility and actions. The de- 
plorable state of the peoples lan- 
fuishing—as they saw it—under 
Ake yoke of capitalism was for 
ifiem not just something to be 
moted and regretted: it was some- 
thing they, as good international 
Marxists, as Leninist-Marxists in 
particular, had an obligation to 
do something about. The cause of 
the proletariat everywhere was 
their cause. They were the revo- 
lutionaries of every country, not 
yvst of their own. They challenged 
the legitimacy and usefulness of 
every capitalistic government, not 
just the one under which they 
happened to have been born. 

And thus, when these men ap- 
Ppropriated to themselves. the 
gowers of government in most of 
the territory known to the world 
traditionally as “Russia,” a new 
eituation was created. With that 
act, the exercise of internal power 
én Russia had become associated 
with a program aiming in effect 
at the overthrow by force of every 
Western government and the 
establishment in power in every 
Western capital of a violent, em- 
bittered, defiant minority group, 
«contemptuous of all real national 
tradition, challenging most of the 
accepted national values, hating 
almost everything their country- 
@nen loved, amenable only to the 
aliscipline of the rulers of a for- 
eign state. This was a condition 
without precedent in modern 
Western history. It belied the 
@rinciple of “live and let live” on 
which the entire structure of in- 
ternational relationships in the 
Western World had come to rest 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
<enturies. It represented, from 
the standpoint of international 
custom, a retrogressive step: a 
throw-back to the religious wars 
«of past ages—to the quest for 
‘universal secular power in the 
mame of the exclusive and in- 
tolerant ideology. 


At a happier time, at a time 
when Western society was in pos- 
session of its full strength and 
health, this sort of program and 
#utlook on the part of the Soviet 
Beaders might merely have been 
fignored and ridiculed and left to 
©xpose itself for the childish im- 
pertinence that, in essence, it was. 
Theoretically, this would have 
been all the easier in the early 
days of Soviet power for the rea- 
#on that Russia was then under- 
@oing a moment of great physical 
weakness. The fact that the Marx- 
4st-Leninist outlook was associated 
with the resources of the Russian 
estate added little in those early 
dlays to its physical power. The 
_ Bolshevik leaders could rant and 
denounce; they could attempt to 
@0w doubt and dissension in the 
Western World. But they had lit- 
tle to draw on in the way of 


physical resources from the ter- 
And 


ritory under their control. 





when, in December of 1918, the 
new Soviet Government appro- 
priated two million rubles for the 
promotion of world revolution, 
this naive gesture was actually a 
revelation of its physical helpless- 
ness in the face of the vast world- 
revolutionary task its leaders had 
marked out for themselves. 


European Dislocations and Spread 
of Communism 


Initially, the real difficulty lay 
not in the control by these men 
of the resources of an established 
state but in the fact that they had 
come into power, armed with this 
amazing theoretical challenge to 
the soundness of Western institu- 


tions, precisely at a time when 
the West, generally, was ab- 
normally sick and weak, ex- 


hausted and shattered by the ter- 
rible effects of World War Il, 
showing on every hand the signs 
of strain and shock, its confi- 
dence shaken in its own traditions 
and institutions. The war had not 


only created new _ dislocations 
which were poorly understood and 
affected people with feelings of 


restlessness and frustration, but 
it had also exacerbated changes 
of a long-term nature already in 
progress in Western society and 
themselves calling for painful and 
drastic adjustments. 

In the years following the pro- 
digious bloodletting of the first 
world war, weaknesses and de- 
ficiences stood out all over on the 
body of Western civilization. It 
was an easy thing for the Bol- 
sheviks, with their glib and “sim- 
pliste’” philosophy, to portray as 
basic weaknesses of the capitalist 
system things that were actually 
direct consequences of the great 
physical and spiritual debauche 
that modern war invariably rep- 
resents, or part of the normal ten- 
sions of growth and change. made 
more crucial and painful by the 
effects of the war. The sparks 
thrown out by the Moscow lead- 
ers, supported by the emotional 
vitality of a primitive society, 
struck fire in many places in the 
tired, shaken Western World: 
wherever it was weak or divided 
or lacking in confidence in itself. 
In this way a curious bond was 
struck between the Russian revo- 
lution and the tensions and dis- 
contents of Western civilization 
everywhere. 

Previously, the great countries 
of the West had been left to work 
out their internal trials largely 
in their own way, through the 
free play of indigenous forces, 
failure and weakness rendering 
them more vulnerable only against 
the limited aspirations of Western 
neighbors. Now, just at a time 
when the internal tensions were 
greatest, an external enemy arose 
—an enemy not created but self- 
inspired and _ self-declared—and 
so constituted as to take advantage 
of every centrifugal tendency, 
every element of self-doubt, every 
element of sickness or of weak- 
ness, in Western civilization. From 
that time onward, the germ of 
Communist over-simplification 
rode like a malignant bacillus, 
ever present, in the veins of West- 
ern society, powerless to disrupt 
the functioning of the organism 
so long as health and vigor were 
present, but ready to seize on the 
slightest ulterior weakness in or- 
der to poison, to disintegrate, and 
to kill. 

From the day of the Russian 
Revolution, the society of the West 
came to be haunted by a species 
of foreign demon, geared to take 
advantage of every gap between 
Western ideals and Western per- 
formance, implacably determined 
to make the West be all that it 
purported to be and live up to its 
highest pretensions. or to accept 
the horror of totalitarian rule by 
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its own criminal elements in the 
interests of a foreign state. 


Muraculously enough, consider- 
ing the conditions of the Western 
world in 1918, nowhere except 
in Russia herself did society suc- 
cumb to this demon in those en- 
suing years. Everywhere in tne 
Western World, even in the new 
and untried states of Eastern 
Europe, health and strength 
proved sufficient to resist the 
virus. Communist parties re- 
mained; but they ceased to con- 
stitute in most countries any im- 
mediate revolutionary threat; they 
came more and more to be a sort 
of traditional fixture of the West- 
ern state; a curious receptacle into 
which there could be poured, dec- 
ade after decade, all that fringe 
of the human species that tended 
by nature to turn against its 
human environment and to seek 
fulfillment of its own ego in the 
defiance of all that others be- 
lieved and cherished. 

Such people always exist; they 
are a mutation of the species. The 
presence of real grievances and 
hardships has only a remote re- 
lation to their state of mind. Their 
trouble is subjective; and if it 
arises originally in environmental 
factors, as I suppose it often does, 
these factors are never—but really 
never—the ones of which they are 
conscious, of which they complain 
and against which they inveigh. 
There has to be a place for such 
people in any society; and so far 
as the Western countries are con- 
cerned, perhaps the Communist 
parties provide as favorable a 
place as any other, since here you 
have them all together, identified 
in a public association, their aims 
widely known and understood. 


Soviet Physical Strength Increases 


But as the ideological threat of 
Soviet power declined, the physi- 
cal strength of the territory and 
peoples under Soviet rule began 
to increase. The ravages of the 
war were gradually overcome. 
Russia began to resume the march 
of economic and military develop- 
ment which had been in progress 
before World War I. In this way; 
with the passage of the decades, 
the Soviet leaders moved steadily 
away from their role as intel- 
lectual and political gadflies for 
the Western countries, and closer 
to the traditional role of Russian 
rulers competing for position amid 
the territorial and military rival- 
ries of the Eastern European and 
Asiatic areas. 

This situation might have ex- 
isted for many years, and with no 
greater detriment to world sta- 
bility than it had involved in the 
years of the nineteenth century, 
had World War I really settled the 
problems over which it was 
fought. But this was precisely 
what it failed to do. What people 
believed to be a settlement was 
actually only a state of mutual 
exhaustion. The war had arisen 
from a serious element of disunity 
in Western saciety: this was the 
profound disagreement as to the 
place which the German people, 
having suddenly emerged on the 
European scene as a powerful and 
vigorous national entity, were to 
have in the European scheme of 
things. 

But since the war had failed to 
lead to any real political settle- 
ment on this point (and by that 
I mean a settlement roughly ac- 
ceptable to both parties) and had 
only produced conditions bound to 
exacerbate the issue, the entire 
disagreement emerged again in 
the thirties in a new and more 
virulent and more horrible form, 
in the form of Adolf Hitler and 
the movement he headed. And in 
Hitler’s aims and methods, mark- 
ing as they did the most grievoys 
disunity among the Western na- 
tions, attended by a readiness on 
his part to use force against the 
others, and coupled with the mil- 
itary weakness of the Western 
democracies, there lay the historic 
opportunity of which Moscow 





could hardly fail to take ad- 
vantage. 

For once the battle was on be- 
tween Hitler and the Western 
democracies, neither party in the 
Western quarrel was strong 
enough to carry out its purpose 
completely without Soviet heip. 
The Nazis needed help in the form 
of the non-aggression pact in the 
early period; the Western allies 
needed help in the form of 180 
Soviet divisions in the later phase. 
Western disunity was Moscow’s 
chance. For their inability to fight 
each other without invoking 
Soviet assistance, and their in- 
ability to refrain from fighting 
each other in the light of this 
tragic fact, both sides paid a price. 
That price was in large part the 
installation of Soviet military and 
political power over half of 
Europe in 1945; and there is per- 
haps a deep historical justice in 
the fact that that price is being 
paid today in almost equal meas- 
ure by the Germans and their 
Western adversaries in the recent 
war. 

in saying this, I am not seeking 
to exculpate Hitler and his asso- 
ciates from their heavy responsi- 
bility. There could have been no 
greater betrayal of Western civil- 
ization than the mad path on 
which they embarked in 1938 and 
1939. The Nazis confronted the 
Western powers with the most 
impossible and tragic of choices. 
All the hysterical cries and warn- 
ings of Goebbels about the Bol- 
shevik menace in the final days 
of the war could not wipe out 
this dark responsibility. But the 
Nazi era was only the last act in 
a tragic drama that had run 
through several decades. And for 
the earlier course of that drama 
all of us who were prominently 
involved, and that includes our- 
selves in the United States, had a 
share of the blame. 


Geographic Extension of Soviet 
Power 

The establishment of the Soviet 
leaders as the masters over halt 
of Europe was, then, a part of the 
price that the Western powers 
paid for their inability to solve 
their differences without resort to 
war. I think it important to note 
that it was precisely this geo- 
graphic extension of Soviet power 
that was the principal factor in 
making Moscow so much more of 
a problem to the rest of the world 
today than she was before this 
last world war. It placed her in 
command of the resources of 
Eastern and Central Europe. It 
gave her access to the advanced 
technology of that area. It served 
to overcome much of her con- 
genital industrial backwardness. 
At the same time it lamed the 
productive and recuperative ca- 
pacities of Europe generally, and 
rendered impossible the restora- 
tion of any real, political stability 
to the Western and Central Eu- 
ropean areas. 

And I think it important to 
note that all of this had little to 
do with Soviet propaganda or with 
the political appeal of Moscow’s 
ideas. Moscow’s aid was invoked 
or accepted by both of the West- 
ern parties in World War II on a 
basis of straight military power, 
in the most old fashioned sense. 
And the gains that Moscow made 
by virtue of this advantage were 
primarily military, not ideological, 
gains. Such ideological inroads as 
the Soviet propagandists were 
able to make on the European 
peoples in the final phases of the 
war were in direct proportion to 
the degree in which Moscow was 
able to conceal its real aspirations 
and to masquerade as a liberal 
democratic power instead of the 
center of a ruthless conspiracy. 
When this mask fell off, the power 
of Moscow’s ideas largely disin- 
tegrated. 

Only the inordinately large 
French and Italian Communist 
parties remain in Europe today as 
living witnesses of the bewilder- 
ment and confusion the Commun- 


ists succeeded in introducing into 
Europe in the wake of the war. 
But 1 find it difficult to believe 
that even the members of these 
parties really want what they 
appear to want: namely, the en- 
slavement of their own people to 
a brutal and cynical foreign dic- 
tatorship. I am sure that in the 
great majority of cases their asso- 
ciation with this movement is a 
gesture of despair and impatience, 
flowing from domestic political 
frustrations within their respec- 
tive countries, and that they would 
reject with horror and indignation 
if they could see it in the flesh, 
the real embodiment of the ideas 
in which they profess to believe. 

Surely for the Western World 
in general the Soviet threat today 
is almost exclusively a physical 
one, a _ military-territorial -one 
along traditional patterns, not one 
of the power of ideas. Starting 
from what was once a very fa- 
vorable position, the Soviet lead- 
ers have succeeded over the years 
in divesting themselves of all 
claim to moral and intellectual 
leadership in the Western World. 


The Threat to Asia 

The same, unfortunately, cannot 
be said of Asia. Here the pattern 
is reversed. Scarcely anywhere 
beyond the northern borders of 
China and Korea does the Soviet 
Union itself today appear as a 
military threat to the independ- 
ence of other people in the Asiatic 
area. But here the scene is 
marked by one of the most curious 
and important phenomena of our 
time: the appeal of Marxist 
thought and of the Soviet exam- 
ple, in particular, to people who 
have not yet come into the enjoy- 
ment of sovereign power or who 
are new to its exercise—above allt, 
to people whose national con- 
sciousness and _ identity were 
formed under varying degrees of 
Western tutelage and control and 
who are now seeking to free them- 
selves from the moral burden of 
this heritage. 

I think we in the West must 
face the fact that for a great many 
of these people the repulsion that 
Soviet realities hold for us is not 
operable in any where near the 
same degree. Their accumulated 
resentment of Western patterns is 
so great that anything that de- 
parts completely from those pat- 
terns is apt to appear commend- 
able in their eyes by that very 
fact. The wastage of human life 
does not impress them. They are 
prepared to accept physical 
squalor and cruelty if they can 
believe that it serves a social pur- 
pose. Soviet power is something 
that is more, rather than less, 
attractive to them by virtue of the 
fact that it has been accompanied 
by physical hardship and depriva- 
tion, by sacrifice of the interests 
of the individual, by a renuncia- 
tion of precisely that conspicuous 
luxury, that physical self-pam- 
pering, that pretention to a pom- 
pous individual self-importance 
through which the westerner has 
made himself hated and despised 
in so many areas of the world. 

The Western World, and our 
country in particular, must be ex- 
tremely careful how it deals with 
this phenomenon of the Soviet 
appeal to the peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped areas of Asia and 
elsewhere. We must take account 
of the fact that the past has left 
an emotional legacy that will not 
soon be overcome. We must real- 
ize that our concepts and example 
are not always necessarily rel- 
evant to the needs of peoples 
elsewhere. We must contrive to 
understand, as a normal human 
phenomenon, the fact that Asian 
peoples sometimes wish to do 
things one way precisely because 
it is not the way we do them— 
because they wish to demonstrate 
to themselves, and to reassure 
themselves of, an indenendence 
which is new and wonderful to 
them and in which they cannot 
yet fullv believe. Finally. we 


must understand the impatience 
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that causes many of them to re 
JeEct i.e CONCEP vt tree enterprise 
as tne best means OL acnieving 
rapid inaustrialization and to 100K 
e€isewnere 10r means to tnis end. 


aust we lLoserant 


But with ail tnis, they must not 
expect us to agree witn tnem, or 
to e1icOurage wWwiem, Wile tiey 
look precisely to Moscow for 
things they will certainly not find 
there and, in so doing, piace them- 
seives and the security of entire 
Bcoxrapmic areas 1 jyevupdatuy. at 
is one thing to ask of us in the 
West humility and understanding, 
a recoliecuion or the mistakes of 
the past, and a tolerance for what 
is Oniy human and unavoidable. 
It is another thing to ask us to 
affirm the reality of things we 
know to be illusions, and to 
acquiesce in changes we know to 
be disruptive of the long-term 
prospects for peace and stability. 
Americans can and should have 
understanding tor a daesire ot 
Ouie. Pocupies oO Bu their CWN Way, 
even if it not be our way: but 
they can have no understanding 
of a desire to go Moscow’s way, 
when they know too well what 
that has meant in practice to 
others who have entered on that 
path. 

No American can be expected to 


. Ss. 


view with anything otner than 
abhorrence the propositon that 
men are best ruled by lying and 


deceit, by appeals to hatred and 
suspicion ana fear, by the destruc- 
tion of religious belief. by the 
denial of moral obligation on an 
individual ethical basis. 

To the extent that Asia mani- 
fests a revulsion to the West as a 
negative reaction to the experi- 
ence of colonialism, and Western 
paternalism in the past, and 
wishes for this reason to strike 
out on paths of its own, we Amer- 
icans must find within ourselves 
the dignity and maturity to accept 
this, in the confidence that time 
will eventually develop a better 
appreciation of all values and a 
more balanced understanding of 
American civilization. Even in the 
field of economic theory, we must 
learn to be tolerant of approaches 
we firmly believe to be fallacious. 
But to the extent that peoples in 
Asia and Africa induige them- 
selves in the belief that Soviet- 
Communist political leadership can 
bring them anything else than the 
misery it has brought to all others 
who have experienced it—to that 
extent. Americans must view these 
peoples as victims of a tragic and 
terrible naivete, and must take 
this aberration into account when 
dealing with them. 

People in Asia should be careful 
about rejecting these American 
feelings as the expression of some 
sort of selfish or imperialist in- 
terest on the part of the United 
States as an effort to entice 
others into the quarrels of the 
great powers. If people in Asia 
were to abandon themselves to 
Communist deceits, American in- 
terests. it is true, would suffer. 
But the first to suffer would be 
these Asiatic peoples themselves 
and the damage to their interests 
would greater and more im- 
mediate than anv damage to the 
interests of the United States 

“Peak of Danger Has Passed” 

Actually. as of the year 1953, 
there seems to be reason to hope 
that the peak of this danger has 
passed ‘he real and decisive 
struggle in Asia has been taking 
place in the minds of men; and it 
seems to me that one can discern 
there a certain turn of the tide of 
battle to the favor of the forces 
of realism and common sense. This 
is not, and should not be. a move- 
ment in the direction of any in- 
creased pro-Americanism., or any 
slavish admiration of Western in- 
stitutions No sensible person 
seeks anything of this sort. It is 
a turn in the direction of a better 
understanding of the nature of 
both Soviet power and Western 
democracy. It marks a more sober 
appreciation both of the dangers 


be 


that lie for the Asian peoples 
themseives in a sdbordinauon to 
the infiuence of Soviet commun- 
ism, and of the possibilities taat 
lie in a more mature approacn, 
taking from every source, Com- 
munist or Western, tnat waicn 
is relevant to Asia’s problems and 
helpful to their solution but re- 
jecting on principle every politi- 
cal creed and every political in- 
fluence based on hatred and the 
degradation of human nature. 


Soviet Threat—a Function of 
West’s Own Weakness 

These reflections are sufficient, 
it seems to me, to indicate that 
for tne West, at least, the Soviet 
threat is only a function and ex- 
pression of the West's own weak- 
ness. It was Western disunity that 
brought the Soviets into “Vurope 
for the first time as a military 
power capable of placing a tem- 
porary veto on the restoration of 
hope and stability to the European 
scene. lit was tre tragedy oi we 
Western impact on Asia—the long 
record ao co]f. 
ishness and pretentiousness vis-a- 
vis impressionable and observant 
peoples—that made possible the 
neuroses and illusions on which 
faviet influence feeds today in 
that area. 

A aqisunguished French schol- 
ar, present at this conference, once 
observed in connection with the 
phenomenon of domestic com- 
munism that “error must ‘ 
always be regarded as a crisis in 
the internal development of 
truth.”2 It mav be said. similarly. 
that for the Western World the 
Soviet threat is primarily an in- 
ternal crisis in the West's own de- 
velopment. In this apvreciation 
there lies, in my conviction. the 
key to the understanding of the 
correct method of approach to the 
Soviet problem. 

Now up to this point, my 
friends, I have spoken only about 
the non-Communist world. I have 
said nothing about the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, or about the 
regime under which they are 
languishing. These are of course 
two different thines. They must 
be mentioned separately. 


Totalitarian Siate—Nightmare of 
20th Century 

The Soviet regime, while em- 
bodying many traditional Russian 
features and now showing signifi- 
cant signs of evolution, is still the 
unique outstanding example of 
that nightmare of the twentieth 
century: the totalitarian state. This 
is in certain respects a new phe- 
nomenon in the inventory of po- 
litical institutions. We do not vet 
fully know the laws of its devel- 
opment. 

Plainly, the edifice of Soviet 
power is faced today with severe 
strains and crises. These can be 
observed in its internal structure, 
which has come to depend on the 
institution of a supreme and glori- 
fied leader but contains no formal 


emnorficiality and 


provision for the method of his 
selection. They can also be ob- 
served in the satellite empire. 


where the nature of Soviet power 
has been thoroughly exposed, 
where its devices have worn thin 
where it harvesting the cron 
of hatred and rejection it sowed 
with such reckless arrogance some 
years ago. in defiance of the pleas 
and warning of the Western 
World. 

It is our business neither to save 
it from its follies nor to confuse 
the issue by attempting to assert 
ourselves into its difficulties. If 
our own beliefs are sound, Soviet 
power will continue to suffer. as 
it is suffering today. by the effects 
of its own unsoundness—its in- 
compatibility with the deenest 
human needs. and it will even- 
tually earn the retribution it so 
justly deserves. It is important 
that this process be permitted to 
reveal itself with such vividness 
and clarity that for generations 
to come, and let us hope forever, 


is 


2 Re«si, A, A Communist Party in Ac- 
tien, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. p. 256. 


men will not again be tempted to 
seek their political fortunes 
through the aegradation of fellow- 
men, forgetting that it is them- 
selves who are thereby most 
deeply degraded. 


U. 8. Attitude Toward Russian 
People 


And as for the Soviet peoples, 
we can only stand aside, respect- 
ful of the ordeal tney are under- 
going, mindful of the real human 
sacrifices this has involved, care- 
ful not to bestow either praise 
or blame too quickly where we 
understand very little of what is 
going on, maintaining our readi- 
ness to be helpful to the extent 
that we can, when and if the 
opportunity ever develops. We 
must not underrate the human 
damage that has been done by 35 
years of Bolshevism: the partial 
brutalization of the youth, the 
neglect of religious truth, the 
primitivization of political and so- 
cial concept, the atrophying of 
the qualities of individual self re- 
liance and responsibility. If and 
when the Soviet peoples ever 
emerge from this long ordeal, we 
must not expect them to react like 
people who had never’ gone 
through it. In many ways, they 
will be in great need of forbear- 
ance and understanding. 

On the other hand, we must be 
careful not to approach them with 
an attitude of superiority and 
moral instruction. In their long 
and excruciating subjection to the 
power of human evil, they have 
unquestionably sounded depths of 
human experience beyond the ken 
Or imagination of people in our 
world. Who knows but what, in 
the course of this ordeal, spiritual 
values have not been discovered 
—or rediscovered — of immense 
profundity, perhaps even essential 
to the healthy development of our 
own civilization? After all we, 
too, face a crisis at this time in 
the adequacy of our own spiritual 
concepts to the strains of our in- 
dustrial and urban civilization. 
Perhaps those who have passed 
through the purgatory of totali- 
tarianism will have something to 
tell us that we could not have 
learned in any other way. 


Problem Posed by Russia 


Looking at all these things to- 
gether, I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that there is some great his- 
torical logic in the existence at 
this time of the phenomenon we 
call Soviet power and in the prob- 
lem it poses for the world beyond 
its own borders. To the West it 
stands as an admonition of the 
necessity for internal unity and 
mutual tolerance and a remindei 
of the immense moral responsi- 
bility that rests upon us by virtue 
of our rise to political and eco- 


nomic ascendancy in advance of 
other portions of the modern 
world. To the East it stands as an 


enticement and a test of maturity: 


as the bearer of something the 
Eastern peoples must have the 
strength to reject if their long- 
coveted independence is to be 


more than a new disillusionment 
and failure. As for the Russian 
people themselves and the other 
peoples of the Soviet Union, I fear 
the measure of their tragedy is 
now beyond our imagination or 
comprehension. On the great 
plains of Russia and Siberia, a 
moral struggle is in progress so 
immense that it must, it seems to 
me, be either the final demonstra- 
tion of civilization’s failure or the 
breeding ground of new spiritual 
forces of wide historic signifi- 
cance. 

All of these developments stress, 
to my mind, the central feature of 
our age: the universal interde- 
pendence of mankind, which 
means that nowhere can men be 
entirely hanny while human 
nature is still being mocked and 
tortured on other parts of, the 
globe, but also that nowhere need 
men be completely desperate so 
long as somewhere else other men 
are trying to build a decent life 


based on the principles of charity 
and mutual responsibility. This 
does not mean we need lose our- 
selves in lavish schemes for world 
betterment by external action. 
There are many important things 
to be done; but example is still, 
after all, the greatest agency by 
which men help each other. To 
me, the prime moral dictate that 
flows for us from these realities 
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is still the cultivation of the 
cleanliness and simplicity of our 
own national life, coupled with 
humility, respect, reservation of 
judgment, and readiness to be 
helpful within the modest possi- 
bilities of helpfulness, in our ap- 
proach to others. The deepest duty 
of American civilization in the 
face of Soviet power lies still in 
the being, not the doing. 





























power shortage,” “ 
chase,” 


pany as a unit. 


greater part of the property. 


Just before this could be consummated, however, the Presi- 
dent of Washington Water Power, Kinsey Robinson, proposed a 
merger of Puget with his company. At that time Puget preferred 
to consummate the PUD sale, and stockholders voted in favor of 
such a sale, despite some harassing litigation alleged to have been 
initiated by WWP. After one or two abortive merger plans had 
been proposed, Messrs. Robinson and McLaughlin finally got to- 
gether early this year on a new plan which was approved by their 


respective Boards. 


This final plan has been under consideration by three com- 
missions having jurisdiction—the state commissions in Idaho and 
Washington and the Federal Power Commission. The Idaho com- 
mission quickly approved the merger but the Washington commis- 
sion has gone into the matter more thoroughly, with proceedings 
closed only recently; a decision is expected at a comparatively 
early date, in view of the pressure of stockholders’ interest. The 
FPC is also expected to expedite proceedings and reach a decision 
fairly soon, possibly in September, with a final order after the 
stockholders of both companies have acted on the merger plan. ' 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the crucial decision to be 
handed down by the Washington state commission. 
of the merger have, however, been somewhat encouraged by the 
fact that the commission, on its own initiative, ordered an engi- 
neering report to be prepared by Ford, Bacon & Davis. Inc. of 
39 Broadway, New York, well-known utility engineers. This re- 
port, a voluminous document containing 87 pages of text, five maps 
and charts and 15 large tables, presents an appraisal of the results 


of the proposed merger. 


The firm estimates potential generating economies from the 
merger at $1,148,000, and administrative economies at $248,000 (the 
latter effective only gradually) or a total of nearly $1,400,000. On 
the other hand, there would be an estimated increase in interest 
charges of $384,000 due to preferred stock redemption costs, loans 


to take up unexchanged Puget 


employees up to the same pension basis as WWP would cost about 
The total of these two latter items 
million, leaving net economies of roughly $400,000, 


$600,000 a year for 10 years. 
is nearly $1 
less increased income taxes. 


A number of smaller operating economies might be possible 
in accounting, purchasing, maintenance, etc., though no estimate 
“Customer and employee relationships, 
quality of service, availability of power to customers, relationships 
with power pools and similar matters are not affected in any way 
whether there is a merger or not,” the report concluded, However, 
the firm estimated that $11 million of future plant construction 
could probably be avoided if the merger were consummated. 
Under the proposed plan, the merger would not be consum- 


of these was presented. 


mated (for tax reasons) unless 


turned in for exchange for Washington Water Power new con- 
vertible preferred and common stocks (a minority can obtain $27 
a shere in cash if they prefer). Following are the pro forma esti- 
mates of capital structure, together with other ratios and share 
earnings, as presented in the Ford, Bacon & Davis report: 


Capitalization: 
Bonds and Bank Debt-_- 
Preferred Stock 


Common Stock Equity iit 


Percent of Rev. Available for Common Stock 
of Net Plant 
*4952 Pro Forma Share Earnings 
*1953 Pro Forma Share_Earnings 


Gross Income as % 


Prepared by Wm. C. Gilman. 


Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 


Puget Sound Pr. & Lt.-Washington Water Pr. Merger 


Puget Sound Power & Light has for many years been involved 
in the fight over public vs. private power in the State of Washing- 
ton, where it operates. The history of this contest has been dra- 
matically described by Puget’s President, Frank W. McLaughlin, in 
his annual reports to stockholders. 
crystal ball on the cover, covered with such phrases as “critical 

municipal rate reductions,” “joint district pur- 
“Piecemeal condemnation cases,” 
trol,” “WWP-Puget merger,” “interstate compact,” “legislation,” 
“law suits,’ etc. Probably no utility in the country can boast of 
such a “checkered career” over the past decade. 

While some parts of the property have already been sold to 
Public Utility Districts (PUD’s) and the City of Seattle, the com- 
pany is still an operating entity with substantial hydro capacity 
and some steam standby units. It is a member of the Northwest 
Power Pool and has sold power on balance in the past two years. 
Proceeds of property sales have been used largely to retire senior 
securities, producing a 60% stock equity. 

President McLaughlin some time ago decided that, if the 
PUD’s were to continue nibbling at his property (there are 12 
condemnation suits still pending) he would prefer to sell the com- 
A plan for joint purchase of the property by a 
group of PUD’s finally developed. Two of these dropped out, but 
the remainder arranged a deal with an underwriting syndicate to 
sell a large issue of revenue bonds to finance purchase of the 
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The 1952 report pictured a 


“Federal vs. local con- 


Proponents 


stock, etc.: and to bring Puget 


over half of the Puget stock is 


% of Puget Stock Converted 
(Balance Retired by Cash) 


50% 100% 
69% 54% 

’ 7 14 

. ae — 24 32 
100% 100% 
15.8% 15.2% 

— 5.3 5.0 

.. $2.10 $1.70 

2.38 1.94 
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‘ontinued from page 5 


-The State of Trade and Industry 


is universal use along with military demand for bars for am- 
pee production ee Bem for the demand that has exceeded 
r almost three years. 
OS aecien in comianae is stemming not from one single con- 
suming area but from many segments. This easing must not be 
interpreted as a falling apart of the bar market, continues this 
trade paper, since the pressure for hot-rolled bars, particularly 
the larger sizes, has been so intense that there could be a con- 
siderable easing and still a strong demand would exist. A major- 
ity of consumers still indicate they want their full mill quotas of 
thot-rolled bars for the fourth quarter. _ A, 

Improvement that may be indicated in steel availability by the 
easing of hot-rolled carbon bars should not be looked upon as a 
«catastrophe. A balance would be welcomed by steel consumers 
and steel producers alike, “Steel” notes. 

In an effort to make enough steel to fill the demand, steel 
producers have been, and still are, increasing their production 
«capacities. In addition, they have been utilizing their facilities to 
w@ high degree. Another proof of this is their new July production 
gecord. The new record, set last month, is 9,284,000 net tons of 
steel for ingots and castings. That marked the sixth month this 
year that production exceeded nine million tons and helped set 
@ record for the first seven months of a year: 67,229,936 tons, this 
4rade journal points out. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
aperating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
mapacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 96.3% 
ef capacity for the week beginning Aug. 17, 1953, equivalent to 
2,170,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as against 95.2% 
(revised), or 2,146,000 tons a week ago. For the like week a month 

* mge the rate was 94.4% and production 2,128,000 tons. A year ago 
#he weekly production was placed at 2,017,000 tons and the operat- 
ame rate was 97.1% of capacity. 


“ar Loadings Register Decline of 1.1% in Latest Week 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 8, 1953, 
@ecreased 8,405 cars, or 1.1% below the preceding week, accord- 
ang to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 785,349 cars, an increase of 3,701 cars or 
@5% above the corresponding 1952 week, but a decrease of 24,- 
16 cars or 3.0% under the corresponding 1951 week. 


Electric Output Last Week Registered New 
All-Time High Record 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 15, 1953, 
was estimated at 8,513,782,000 kwh., according to the Edison Elec- 
Aric Institute. 


This represented a new all-time high record and reflected an 
4mcrease of 50,166,000 kwh. above the previous week’s figure of 
463,616,000 kwh. The preceding high point for the industry was 
at 8,511,622,000 kwh. and occurred in the week ended Aug. 1, 1953. 


The current total was a gain of 887,174,000 kwh. or 116% 
aver the comparable 1952 week and an increase of 1,349,313,000 
kwh. over the like week of 1951. 


U.S. Auto Output in Latest Week Advanced About 12% 


Automotive output for the latest week rose about 12% above 
the preceding period, states ‘“‘Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 


The industry turned out 125,959 cars last week, compared 
with 112,491 in the previous week. A year ago, because of the 
steel strike, the weekly production was only 22,776. 


United States truck production last week totaled 24,961 com- 
pared with 22,991 the previous week. A year ago truck output 
was only 9,836 units. 


, Canadian companies made 1,548 cars last week, compared with 
2,180 in the previous week and 3,147 in the like 1952 week. Truck 
@roduction amounted to 265 units last week, against nine the week 
Wefore and 1,131 in the year earlier period. 


Business Failures Dip in Latest Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 150 in the 
week ended Aug. 13 from 195 in the preceding week, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. Despite this decrease, casualties re- 
@nained heavier than a year ago when 141 occurred but were off 
#lightly from the toll of 158 in 1951. Continuing below the pre- 
war level, failures were down 41% from 253 recorded in the 
&imilar week of 1939. 


Casualties involving liabilitites of $5,000 or more were lower 
at 132 last week, but exceeded the total of a year ago. A sharper 
@ecline took place among small failures, those with liabilities 
mainder $5,000 which dropped to 18 from 41 in the previous week 
and 30 in the comparable week of 1952. Ten concerns failed with 
Riabilities in excess of $100,000, compared with 26 last week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Declines for 
Third Straight Week 


Food prices, as measured by the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale 
Food Price Index, continued to drop for the third successive week. 
‘The index fell four cents to $6.63 on Aug. 11, the lowest in five 
weeks, or since July 7, when it was $6.62. It compared with $6.66 
@n the corresponding date a year ago, or a decline of 0.5%. 


The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 


31 foods in general use, and its chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Registered 
Moderate Decline 


m The daily wholesale commodity price index compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., continued its decline from the year’s high 
point touched a few weeks ago. The index closed at 280.44 on 
Aug. 11, as compared with 281.26 a week earlier, and 293,15 a 
year ago. 

Grain markets were very unsettled last week. All grains reg- 
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istered sharp losses, particularly wheat, despite reports of rust 
damage in the Northwest. 


The decline was mainly attributed to apprehension over the 
outcome of the wheat production and marketing quota referendum 
held last week, which will affect the 1954 Government price sup- 
port program. 

Continued poor flour business and the absence of export 
trade were also bearish influences in wheat. Other grains were af- 
fected by the break in wheat although declines were not as large 
as in the bread cereal. Trading in grain and soybean futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade in the preceding week fell to a daily 
average of 44,100,000 bushels from 47,700,000 a week earlier, and 
61,700,000 a year ago. 

Flour prices trended downward at the close of the week fol- 
lowing early firmness. Demand continued on a hand-to-mounth 
basis with bakers and jobbers showing reluctance to make any 
extended commitments in the belief that prices will work lower 
when the new wheat corp movement develops in the Northwest. 


After holding steady most of the week, coffee futures as well 
as spot prices declined sharply on Monday of last week following 
the announcement that the Brazilian Government had revised its 
exchange regulations as affecting minimum export prices for 
coffee. 


Cocoa also showed signs of weakness after moving upward for 
more than a month. Profit-taking and the Brazilian exchange 
action combined to depress prices as the week closed. The Chi- 
cago livestock market was featured by a sharp upturn in hog 
values in the latter half of the week after prices had dropped to 
their lowest levels since mid-April. 


Spot cotton prices drifted mildly lower during the week and 
fell sharply at the close following the unexpectedly large official 
crop estimate issued on Aug. 10. 


In its first report of the season, the Crop Reporting Board of 
the Department of Agriculture forecast a 1953 yield of 14,605,000 
bales, or considerably above the average of private estimators 
which ran about 14,100,000 bales. This year’s crop, if fulfilled, 
will show a drop of only 3.5% from the actual 1952 production 
of 15,136,000 bales. Reported sales of the staple in the 10 spot 
markets showed a moderate increase and totaled 63,200 bales for 
the week, against 48,300 the previous week and 77,500 in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Repayments on 1952-crop cotton in 
the week ended July 31 increased sharply to 54,300 bales, from 
9,800 the week before, and represented the largest weekly volume 
for the 1952-1953 season. Loans outstanding at the end of the 
season totaled 1.751,300 bales. 


Trade Volume Continues Higher Aided By 
Special Promotions 


Attracted by many special promotions, shoppers increased 
their spending sligthly in many parts of the nation in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week, states Dun & Bradstreet. As 
during the past year most retailers were able to surpass the sales 
figures of a year ago. The approach of fall was heralded by rising 
demand for back-to-school needs. 


Relaxed credit terms helped to sustain shoppers’ interest. 
Suburban shopping centers chalked up more favorable year-to- 
year gains than did large city stores. 


Retail dollar volume in the week was estimated by Dun & 
Bradstreet to be from 1 to 5% higher than the level of a year ago. 
Regional estimates varied from the comparable 1952 levels by the 
following percentages: New England and East 0 to +4; Midwest 
and Northwest +1 to +; South +2 to +6; Southwest and Pacific 
Coast +3 to +7. 

More money was spent on household goods than in either the 
prior week or the similar week last year. 


The traditional August furniture promotions were quite effec- 
tive in mest cities. “White sales” also spurred consumer demand. 


Decorating materials, incidental furniture and bedding were 
in broad demand; the call for major appliances and television 
sets remained desultory. 

Shoppers boosted their buying of apparel last week as Sum- 
mer clearances and Fall promotions combined to stir wide inter- 
est. The total spent on apparel continued to surpass that of a 
year earlier. Widely popular were slacks, sportswear, men’s shirts 
and children’s clothing. The buying of Fall clothing was notice- 
ably larger than in recent weeks, pointing to substantial sales in 
the months to come. 

Housewives bought about as much food as during the prior 
week and moderately more than in the similar 1952 week. 

Aggressive promotions of poultry and beef sustained the high 
level of consumption. 

Substantial gains over the year-ago levels were reported in 
the buying of margarine, frozen foods, canned beverages. The 
supplies of fresh produce mounted in many parts. 

Trading activity in many wholesale markets in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week emerged further from the sea- 
sonal slowdown of recent weeks as many buyers placed reorders 
for their fall needs. The total dollar volume of wholesale trade 
continued to be moderately larger than a year earlier. Despite 
record volume of inventories, buyers were generally not par- 
ticularly apprehensive. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index, for the week ended 
Aug. 8, 1953, rose 2% from the level of the preceding week. In 
the previous week a decrease of 1% was reported from that of 
the similar week of 1952. For the four weeks ended Aug. 8, 1953, 
an increase of 2% was recorded. For the period Jan. 1 to Aug. 8, 


cao department stores’ sales registered an increase of 4% above 
1952. . 


Retail trade in New York was adversely affected by unfavor- 
able weather on Friday of last week and, as a consequence, sales 


volume was expected to show a decline of 4 or 5% from the 1952 
period. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Aug. 8, 
1953, advanced 4% from the like period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week no change was reported from that of the similar 
week of 1952, while for the four weeks ended Aug. 8, 1953, an 
increase of 3% was reported. For the period Jan. 1 to Aug. 8, 1953, 
an increase of 1% was registered from that of 1952. 


Three With Davies Co. 


(Special to Tae FInanctiAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Robert J. Buckley, J. Harry Or- 
pen and K. B. Stedman are now 
with Davies & Co., 425 Montgom- 
ery Street, members of the New 
York and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges. 


With Managed Inv. 


(Special to Tse FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Martinus A. Lien has become con- 
nected with Managed Investment 
Programs, 41 Sutter Street. 


Schwabacher Co. Adds 


(Special to Tue FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Elliott G. Alchimisti is with 
Schwabacher & Co., 600 Market. 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex 
changes. 


With Dean Witter Co. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRontcie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
David J. Basham has been added 
to the staff of Dean Witter & Co., 
45 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. 


Joins Barham Staff 


(Special to THe FinanciaL CuHronicue) 
CORAL GABLES, Fla. — 
Evander G. MacRae has become- 
connected with Barham and Com— 


pany, 2148 Ponce de Leon Boule 
vard. 


Joins Goodbody Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


FT. MYERS, Fla.— Robert J. 
Hyman has become affiliated with 
Goodbody & Co., First National 
Bank Building. 


With King Merritt 


(Special to THe FinancraL CHRONICLE) 


MIAMI, Fla.—Paul E. Watkins: 
has joined the staff of King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc. He was formerly 
with A. M. Kidder & Co. an@ 
Sheehan & Wolf, Inc. 


A. C. Allyn Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Andreas P. 
Klauer has been added to the- 
staff of A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
30 Federal Street. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 











es of Jan. 1, 


1953 as against the Jan. 1, 





1952 basis of 10 3,587,670 


Latest 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Week 

Indicated stee! operations (percent of capacity) ....------ Aug. 23 §96.3 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (met toms)___--.__-..__________- Aug. 23 §2,170,000 

PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oii and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
I a all ch eh asesieenermsenen ee rineneeeeeesendons Aug. 8 6,538,250 

Crude ruts to stills—daily average (bbis.)....._.____._____. Aug. 8 17,063,000 

EE XE ae Aug. 8 24,477,000 

I edo nescunene Aug. 8 2,196,000 

Distiiate fuel oil output (bbis.)...._..__--_________-_______ Aug. 8 9,744,000 

Residual fuel ofl output (bbis.)...__.__-.__---__-__--___. Aug. 8 8,576,000 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at..._______-. Aug. 8 143,319,000 
RY UN O° WE tl ies oo nc cbeeeecetantooces _. Aug. 8 31,681,000 
ES ES SE ree eee Aug. 8 106,710,000 
EEE EE ee Aug. 8 49,488,000 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN BAILROADS: 
Revenwe freight loaded (mumber of cars)......________~- Aug. 8 785,349 
Revente freight received frome connections (no. of cars)._.Aug. 8 652,005 
CIVIL. ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 

Total U. 8. “tonstruction————————-------------------_---- Aug. 13 $311,332,000 
i En SE a Aug. 13 167,693,000 
SII te oo een monmancnseasses 4ug.13 143,639,000 

NE A SIE TE CEE Aug.13 116,636,000 

pad bebe eneditvinkntesdedmiataneadas Aug. 13 27,003,000 
COAL OUTPUT (U. 8: BUREAU’ OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and lignite’ (tems) ___........___--__-... Aug. 8 9,390,000 

Pennsyivania anthracite (tonms)__...._........_____--__.- Aug. 8 536,000 

RT I Aug. 8 90,700 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE =— 100 -.-....-.__------_- Aug. 8 92 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
aeeaseep Gaepet ti. US): Bee). ._..........-..........--.- Aug. 15 8,513,782 
FAILURES ne a tag AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
a ET EE TR Aug. 13 150 
IRON AGE Goarewaate PRICES: 

oo ER EE ee ee Aug. 11 4.634c 

ee  eapanienens Aug. 11 $56.76 

SE SS eee ee ~- Aug. 11 $44.42 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 

SE RS a Aug. 12 29.450c 

ge LE SE a ee eee Aug. 12 29.150c 

gg ag aS SE ST ee ee Aug. 12 78.750¢c 

RS eis ealllb ened Gnthaanumarieal Aug. 12 14.000c 

ES a aT ee a ess = 13.800c 

See MS Ck a on inietimennteaund ees Aug. 12 11.000c 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES 

ee PE ae Aug. 18 93.10 

SE ee eee senate 104.14 

gS a ee es = El 108.88 

ys Secession sec wesw easenbetnarestenensere ces -ccee- a 2 106.21 

ee ug. 1 103.30 

Rl hae anton die Ri heli iter tprbiclinesideentnininantogenepenee ence anananks Aug. 18 98.41 

i ee Be ern hebeegitneninanrinesmcsehmemeineitit Aug. 18 102.30 

cr TE, Cn Aug. 18 103.47 

ST Ne erenieiincoianen enanenen etnendecbes eat _Aug. 18 106.56 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

a BO ee Aug. 18 2.99 

RIE EE, Aug. 18 3.50 

AGM -22 2-5 5S Ses - +--+ ------ - Aug. 18 3.23 

AS ~-.--.------~-------->-+---------------------------- Aug. 18 3.38 

@ W.-----~------=- +--+ ----~--------------- conc nornchtg, 16 3.55 

Bae ----------------------------~--------------------- Aug. 18 3.85 

NREL TT oF lie AE a Cee Aug. 18 3.61 

Pubic Viiiities Groupss--.-.-..-...-------.--..-.-....- Aug. 18 3.54 

Bemestsinls -GeeP. 1.2 se 4-2 n= Aug. 18 3.36 

BOGS COmegert INSEx........................... Aug. 18 421.3 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received .(tens)........-..._..-.-----.-.... a Aug. 8 346.228 

Production (tons) --------....---.-~---~-- cwe----2- Ag. 8 261.943 

Percentage of activity__.__..__-- eee Aug. 8 "98 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period_---_-__---- — o 608.519 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
ee a « eee \ug. 14 106.05 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — 

eg ET eee 2 a ee 4ug. 1 21,635 

EE ey ee ee \ug. 1 626,405 

a aa alia crates ditaahes eabiabl ah th spmdiptonnain mmementiith tug. 1 $28,221,869 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__._.._._._._.....Aug. 1 20,029 
GR EE — 127 
Customers’ other sales____-.____---- ~~ — soe 3 19,902 

Number of shares—Total sales____.____- a a 4ug. 1 547.472 
Pe Str) SOR anasbecasccesessscesen« oon I 4,578 
Customers’ other sales... -............. Aug. 1 542,294 

se oe eee Aug. 1 $21,535,810 

Round-lot sales by dealers-— 

Number of shares—Total sales.____...______- ee) 178,530 
RES 8 NE a aE -4ug. 1 iw 
Gee? S006 ~ 2 to ee ---Aug. 1 178,530 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

a a eT 4ug. 1 258,700 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 

EZXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total Round-lot sales— 
Ghort sales --..-.---.-------- --------___--__-____- July 25 189.020 
Cenee Weles 2-5 2 oh -----------------_--- July 25 4,373,410 
bo oes been oN ES July 25 4,562,430 
- BOUND-LOT T S FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS, EXCEPT - “DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists im stocks in which registered—_ 

Tetal menos, £:4..5c. keae..~...-.................... BD 438 360 
RIE So EE ED a eae Tuly 25 61,260 
I en “uly 25 385,660 

ED ee WE cy © ee a July 25 446,920 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

REESE EE eee Tuly 25 81,120 
= ice ali dill beeen eibconiooen uly 25 15,600 
ft RD hl E+ SE A A a pea uly 25 78,280 

ne alti nind Bx __ July 25 93,880 

Other. transactions initiated off the floor— 

tell ir el SF ET uieieinisinteee aan 191,395 
ia A EE EE Ti SE I ee _.. uly 25 54,300 
EE ee at ee oot ae 218.478 

EES GETS a ey are lilac cittahy 272,778 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

ES SE ee eee atjuad ae 710,875 
ES RE ee eee a ae uly 25 131,160 
Re i ae a lh} 682.418 

So OL ES i, OS = . uly 25 813,578 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 

a \ug. 11 110.6 

a eh ial _. ug. 11 96.6 

Prespmpeee. fesees een oe St re eee. See, 6h 104.7 

NS ENT RE SS ae ee ae one Ce SE 93.1 

All commodities other than farm and foods____ —. FP 1148 

*Revised figure. “Includes 652,000 barrels of foreign cru ‘te *vns. 


tons. 





§Based on new 





(649) @ 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the. 


Jatest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the» 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*95.2 


*2,146,000 


143,423,000 
30,732,000 
102,653, 
49,547,000 


g 


793,754 
637,611 


86 
8,463,616 
195 


4.634c 
$56.76 
$44.58 


29.700c 
29.550c 
78.750c 
14.000c 
13.800c 
10.890c 


93.18 
104.14 
109.06 
106.21 
103.13 

98.57 
102.30 
103.64 
106.56 


2.99 
3.50 
3.22 
3.38 
3.56 
3.84 
3.61 
3.53 
3.36 


417.5 


255,766 
251,865 


95 
522,529 


106.32 


19,020 
531,325 
$23,920,924 


17,948 

133 

17,815 
489,415 
4,870 
484,545 
$19,369,069 


153,220 
153,220 
198,000 


240,150 
4,553,360 
4,793,510 


514,880 

92,440 
420,290 
512,730 


90,140 
22,900 
101,250 
124,150 


212,420 

42,360 
203,460 
245,820 


817,440 
157,700 
725,000 
882,700 


34,393,000 


6,910,000 
590,000 
91,500 


92 
8,209,203 
148 


4.634c 
$56.76 
$44.83 


29.700c 
29.625¢ 
83.000c 
13.500c 
13.300c 
11.000c 


93.53 
103.47 
107.98 
105.42 
102.46 

98.25 
101.31 
103.47 
105.52 


2.98 
3.54 
3.28 
3.42 
3.60 
3.86 
3.67 
3.54 
3.42 


427.1 


175,234 
141,246 

54 
598,538 


106.06 


20,882 
553,322 
$25,060,128 


16,506 

132 

16,374 
450,843 
6,672 
44,171 
$17,703,452 


122,150 
122,150 
217,850 


213,480 
,162,870 
,376,350 


au 


594,520 

93,730 
481,070 
574,800 


170,070 

9.300 
157,230 
166,530 


238,888 

54.350 
315,572 
369,922 


~ 


,010,478 
157,380 
953,872 

1,111,252 


110.5 
97.4 
104.6 
95.9 
114.5 


i to 
CONNAM 


SEs 
3 


uo 
— 


$237,500,000 
162,373,000 
105,634,000 


Year 
Ago 
97.1 


2,017,000 


3 
3 


- 


383 


a5 


3 23333 


© 
o 


we 
on 


233 


o-) 
> 
NE 
om 
oe 
~10 


75,127,000 
50,739,000 


9,430,000 
713,000 
46,500 


90 
7,626,608 
141 


4.376c 
$55.26 
$42.00 


24.200c 
34.850c 
121.500c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.960c 


97.06 
109.79 
114.27 
112.00 
109.24 
103.97 
106.92 


233,200 
220,763 

89 
456,005 


110.07 


24,301 
697,796 
$32,123,853 
20,890 
85 
20,805 
589,114 
2,887 
586,227 
$24,478,557 


166,740 
166,740 
273,750 


219.559 
247,660 
467,210 


wu 


538,450 
124,700 
438,050 
562,750 


107,340 

11,400 
101,300 
112,700 


203,035 

43,670 
264,565 
308,235 


848,825 
179.770 
603,915 
983,685 


ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 


Production of primary aluminum in the U.S. 
(in short tons)—Month of June__________ 
Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of June 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION—For month of 


June: 

Teens Sap GE tiie)... J... 
Natural gas sales (M therms)_______. ____ 

Manufactured gas sales (M therms)______ 

Mixed gas sales (M therms)__.__________ 

ee PETROLEUM INSTITUTE— Month 
° ay: 

Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
kB OR SR a eee 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 

Bensol output (barrels). ..-.--.2~... 1. 

Crude oil imports (barrels)._..____.________ 

Refined _products imports (barrels)__._____ 

Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) 


— ZINC INSTITUTE, INC.—Month of 

uly: 

Slab zinc smelter output, all grades (tons of 
ee We ee se 

Shipments (tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Stocks at end of period ‘toms)_______._____ 

Unfilled orders at end of period (tons) 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of July (in millions): 

Total new construction 

Private construction 


ee ee ee ee ee es 


Residential building (nonfarm) jp icsinemnantiianae 
Rew avelitig unite <.....2.<..-«<.cco 
Additions and alterations_____._.-.._.. 
Nonhousekeeping —-. __. ~~~ atenieen 

Nonresidential building (nonfarm) __------ 
Industrial 


Commercial Jaikintnaainienaipindniadan iis 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and garages_____. 

Other nonresidential building 
Religious -—_ ioieianada 
Educational 
Social and recreational_ 
Hospital and institutional. 
Miscellaneous —_ ___- _-- 

Farm construction 
Public utiilties 

Railroad ‘i 

Telephone and telegraph _ tee 

Other public utilities —_--- 

All other private __ 
Public construction 
Residential building " 

Nonresidential reuneaen 

0 A ental 

Educational ‘ 

Hospital and i: stitutional — 

Other nonresidential building 

Military and naval facilities_ x 
Highways —_-- ee ae - 
Sewer and water ee 
Miscellaneous public 

ConserVation and 
All other public 


service ente: rprises__ 
development 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
July (000’s omitted): 

Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public construction 

State and municipal 
i 

COAL OUTPUT 
of July 

Bituminons coal and lignite 

Pennsylvania anthracite 

Beehive coke ‘net tons) 


(BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 


inet tons)_.---. 
inet tons) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—1947-49 100 — 


Month of June: 
All items ocoom 
Food sisineuananals 
Food at home — 
Cereals and bakery products — 
Meats, poultry and fish “— 
Daity pregucte .........-...--<ccccce 
Fruits and vegctables petomem 
Other foods at home — 
Housing — 
Rent . — 
Gas and electricity oante 


Solid fuels and fuel oil 
Housefurnishings 
Household operation .—..-~...~.------- 

Apparel -. ‘ nmom 
Transportation 

Medical care 

Personal care 

Reading and recreation 
Other goods and services 


DEPARTMENT STORF SALES (FEDFRAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTSM—1917-49 Average—-100)— 
Month of July: 

Adjusted for seasonal variations — a 

Without seasonal adjustment — 

FREIGHT CAR OUTPUT—DOMESTIC (AMERI- 

CAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE)—Month 
of July: 

Deliveries ‘number of cars) 

Backlog of orders at end cf mont 
of cars) , 


h (number 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—BOARD OF GOV- 
ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1935-39 100—Month of June: 

Seasonally adjusted ~~~ s 
Unadjusted - 


RAILROAD EARNINGS—CLASS I ROADS (AS- 





annual capacity of 117,547,470 tons 


SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.)—-Month 

of June 
Total operating revenues main a 
Total operating expenses ‘ — 
Operating ratio - 
Taxes - 
Net railway operating income before charges 
Net income after charges ‘estimated)__---- 

*Revised figure.  +Decrease. 


Latest 
Month 


104,152 
17,810 


3,787,659 
3,561,013 
65,770 
160,876 


$1,262,992 
663,704 
599,288 
433,436 
165,852 


108 
87 


6,370 
47,423 


241 
242 


$924,362,095 


688,949,438 
74.53 


$114,518,136 


29,672,829 
79,000,000 


77,027 
191,931 


81,617 
76,784 
97,285 
44,307 


$3,199 


$1,318,070 
677,219 
640,851 
475,914 
164,937 


39,115,000 
* 2,886,000 
*484,000 


114.0 
112.1 
111.7 
118.4 
109.2 
107.8 
115.2 
110.3 
117.1 
123.0 
106.6 
121.8 
107.6 
114.7 
104.7 
129.4 
120.7 
112.8 
108.0 
118.0 


*114 
*108 


6,463 


ow 


52,315 


240 
240 


$901 ,633,922 


680,507,810 
75.47 


$106 270,668 


95,393,045 
74,000,000 


Year 


5,402 
95,265 


204 
205 


$814,450,537 


645,379 994 
79.18 
$85,395,654 
68,100,108 
53,000,008 
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‘Securities Now 


Acteon Gold Mines Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
April 22 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — $1 per share (net to company). Proceeds — To 
purchase equipment and supplies. Underwriter—M. H. B. 
Weikel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*% Ajax Oil Co., Billings, Mont. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—18 No. Broadway, 
Billings, Mont. Underwriter—None. 


American Independence Life Insurance Co., 
Houston, Texas. 

July 14 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (no par) 
and 50,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be of- 
fered to commissioned officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices of the United States in units of five shares of each 
class of stock. Price—$495 per unit. Payment may be 
made in 36 equal monthly instalments of $13.75 each. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—N one. 


Applied Science Corp. of Princeton 

May 21 filed $750,v00 of 6% guaranteed sinking fund 10- 
year debenture notes due April 30, 1963, of this company 
and 75,000 shares of common stock (par one cent) of 
Bradco, Inc., to be offered in units of $100 of notes and 
10 shares of stock. Price—$105 per unit. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of stock of two companies, who will borrow 
the remainder to repay bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., New 
York. 


® Arizona Bancorporation, Phoenix, Ariz. 

July 17 filed 150,000 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders of record 
Aug. 6 on the basis of three-quarters of a new share for 
each share held (with oversubscription privileges); 
rights expire Sept. 15. Price—At par ($10 per share). 
Proceeds — To purchase stock of three State banks. 
Underwriter—None. 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
March 31 filed $4,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Manufacturer of tires and tubes. Underwriter—Rey- 
nolds & Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily post- 
poned. 


Automatic Electric Windows, Inc. 
July 17 (letter of notification) 299,850 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — Woodside, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Royal Securities Corp., New York. 

Automatic Steel Products, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 17,145 shares of preferred 
stock (par $1) te be issued in exchange for 1,143 shares 
of preferred stock (no par) of The Cleveland Tapping 
Machine Co. on the basis of 15-for-1. Underwriter— 
None. 


* Bellevue Mining & Concentrating Co. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $10) and 4,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $2.50) to be offered in units of one share 
of each. Price—$12.50 per unit. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion costs. Office—Hailey, Ida. Underwriter—None. 


Beneficial Loan Corp., Wilmington, Del. (8/27) 
Aug. 7 filed $20,000,000 of debentures. Price, ete.—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce bank 
loans. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


* Big Spring Exploration, Inc. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock, of which 35,000 shares will be sold for the account 
of the company and 15,000 shares on behalf of John R. 
Hatch, a Vice-President. Price—At par ($1 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Blackwater Gas & Oil Corp., New York 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 299,500 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For 
well drilling and working capital. Office—Room 702, 
60 Wall St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Charles J. 
Maggio, Inc., New York; Jackson & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
and Claybaugh Securities Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


' Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio 
July 27 (letter of notification) 215,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Aug. 3 at the rate of 86 shares for 
each 100 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege); rights to expire Aug. 31. Price—$1.35 per share. 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


August 21 (Friday) 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co.__-__------Preferred 
(smith, Larney & Co. and hobert W. Baird & Co.) $2,000,000 


August 24 (Monday) 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co...Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood) 145,000 shares 


Plateau Uranium Mining Corp.-_-------- Common 
(Tellier & Co.) $299,850 


August 25 (Tuesday) 


Southern California Edison Co.-.__--------- Bonds 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. PDT) $30,000,000 


West Coast Telephone Co. fa Nee ae Common 
‘Blyth & Co., Inc.) 60,000 shares 
August 26 (Wednesday ) 

Merthian® Gk BtGi«<esccenessvsametoooed Commen 


(M. S. Gerber, Inc.) $150,000 


August 27 (Thursday) 
Beneficial Loan Corp.__--~--- ___..._...__Debentures 
(Eastman, Diilon & Co.) $20,000,000 
August 31 (Monday) 


Denver & Rio Grande Western RR.___Eq. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bids to be invited) $3,300,000 


Soutien, Valen. Ges. Ces. «2c secubissates Common 
(Offering to stockholders—not underwritten) 108,350 shares 
Trans-Penn. Transit Corp.....+-....------ Commen 

‘Bids noon EDT); 404,500 shares ; 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.____---------- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 
September 1 (Tuesday) 


OE tS 
(Bids 11.30 a.m. EDT) $35,000,000 
Hollingshead (R. M.) Corp.__------------ Common 
(Drexel & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; and 
Stroud & Co., inc.) 2ZU,uu0 Suares 
September 2 (Wednesday) 
OS Lt a 2 ear Common 


(Offering to stockholders—-no underwriting) 206,321 shares 


Southern Bell Telephone Co. _- — Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $30,000,000 
September 3 (Thursday) 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Common 
(Otfering to stccxholaer no underwriting) 558,703 saares 


September 9 (Wednesday ) 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp..._._Debentures 
( Underwriters to be named later) $6,000,000 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp..__._._.Common 
(Offering to stockholders—-may be underwritten by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. ana Estabrook & Co.) 133,978 shares 


Central Illinois Public Service Co..._.__._._.Common 
(Bids to be invited) 350,000 shares 


September 14 (Monday) 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.___-_-_- Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $20,000,000 


September 15 (Tuesday) 


Butte Eee Ginn wncccccendcidaanetst Commen 
(Bids to be invited) 184,739 shares 
Household Finance Corp.____---------- Debentures 


(Lee Higginson Corp.) between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 


DOREGD, DR davonnnctsedoencsbsrbleseagaanee 
(Lee Higginson Corp.) 131,784 shares 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.____ ~~~ Debs. 
(Bids to be invitea) $50,000,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.__-. __._..Preferred 
(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co.) $10,000,000 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co.___________Debentures 
(The First Boston Corp.) $35,000,000 
September 16 (Wednesday) 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co._____Common 
(Olfering to stockholders—no underwriting) 33,320 shares 
Louisiana Power & Light Co.___.__________ Bonds 
(Bids noon EDT) $12,000,000 
September 17 (Thursday) 

S , — 
Duquesne Light Co._________-____________Preferred 


(Bids to invited) about $5,000,000 


September 22 (Tuesday) 


Duqweene Liens Ce... onc coc cctesiawon eee 
(Bids to be invited) $12,000,000 


September 25 (Friday) 


American Fidelity & Casualty Co... _... Preferred 
(Geyer & Co.) $750,000 


September 30 (Wednesday ) 


New England Gas & Electric Association. Common 
(Offering to stockholders—The First Boston Corp. to be 
dealer-manager) 194,916 shares 


October 6 (Tuesday) 


Mississippi Power Co._.__.-.__...__-..._.._Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $4,000,000 











* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


Proceeds—To retire debt. Office—504 W. Euclid Ave., 
Springfield, O. Underwriters— Gearhart & Wis, Inc., 
New York: and McCoy & Willard, Boston, Mass 


Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 542% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for a 
14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights. Price—At par. Preceeds—To repay $1,014,500 of 
outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and working 
capital. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas, Tex.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; and Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering—Postponed 


* Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 9 16). 
Aug. 17 filed 33,320 shares of capitai stock to oe otfered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 16 in the 
ratio of one new share for each five shares heid. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—To reduce =*ort-term 
notes. Underwriter—None. 


® Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 9 39) 

Aug. 11. filed $6,000,000 of convertible debentures due 
Sept. 1, 1963; and 159,978 shares of common stock (no 
par), of which 139978 shares will be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders of record Sept. 9 at rate of 
one new share for each 15 shares held (with en over- 
subscription privilege), with rights to expire Sept 25. 
The balance will be offered to employees. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans and for construction program. Underwriters—To 
be supplied by amendment. May be Kidder. Peabody 
& Co. and Estabrook & Co. (jointly). 


* Central Eureka Corp., San Jose, Calif. 

Aug. 12% (letter :of notification) approximateiy 190,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Price—To not exceed 
an aggregate of $199,465. Proceeds—For operating capi- 
tal. Office — Berryessa Road, San Jose, Calit. Under- 
writer—Davies & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


* Central Illinois Public Service Co. (9 9) 

Aug. 14 filed 350,000 shares of common stock ‘par ‘$10). 
Proceeds—To reimburse the company, in part. for the 
costs of property additions and improvements. Under- 
writers—— To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on Sept. 9 

Colo-Kan Fuel Corp., Denver, Colo. 

June 29 (letter of notification) 940,000 shares of class A 
commén stock (par five cents). Price — 9% cents per 
share...Proceeds—For drilling expenses and equipment 
Office—711 E & C Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
E. I. Shelley & Co., Denver, Colo. 


* Cofisumers Cooperative Association, 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Aug. %B filed $150,000 of 4%% 10-year cer*iticates of 
indebtedness and $650,000 of 54%% 20-year certificates 
of indebtedness. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Underwriter—None. 


DeKalb & Ogle Telephone Co., Sycamore, ill. 
June 24 (letter of notification ). 25,695 shares of common 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholdes at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To construct 
telephone exchange. Office—112 West Elm 5*.. Syca- 
more, Ill. Underwriter—None- 


* Detrex Corp., Detroit, Mich. ; 

Aug. 14 (letter of notification) 27,290.shares >= common 
stock (par $2) to be sold to employées. Price—510 per 
share. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 14331 
Woodrow Wilson Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. Underwriter— 
None. 


®@ Doman Helicopters, Inc., Danbury, Conn. 

Aug. 4 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds-—For 
working capital to reduce notes payable by $109.00 and 
for use in C. A. A. certification of the LZ-5, wh.ch is 
designed to meet specific needs of the Army Fieli - orces. 
Underwriter—Greene & Co., New York. 


Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N.C. (9 1) 
July 30 filed $35,000,000 of first and refunding --91.gage 
bonds que 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Stone & Webster Se- 
curities.Corp.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be réceived to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 1 
@ Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. (9/2) 
July 3¢ filed 208,321 shares of common stock ‘no par) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders ot record 
Sept. 25.1953 on the basis of one new share for each 20 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege): rights 
to expire on Sept. 18. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds— 


To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—None. 

% Duquesne Light Co. (9/15-17-22) 

Aug. 19 filed $12,000,000 of first-mortgage ids due 


Sept. 1, 1977: 100,000 shares of preferred stock | var $59), 
and 184.739 shares of common stock (par $10). Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans and for new constructio: Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: (1) For bonds onlv: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and 
A. C. Allyn & Go., Inc. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
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White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (2) For 
preferred stock: The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. (3) For com- 
mon stock: The First Boston Corp. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly); Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp. Bids—For com- 
mon stock. expected about Sept. 15; tor preferred stock 
about Sept. 17; and for bonds about Sept. 22. 


Eagie Super Markets, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
May 21 ‘letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred siock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
To redeem first preferred stock and for working capital. 
Office —2519 Fourth Ave., Moline, Ill. Underwriter— 
Harry Hal! Co., Safety Bldg., Rock Island, Ill. 


Fairway Foods, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
May 8 filed $1,600,000 first mortgage lien 442% bonds 
to mature $40,000 annually from 1955 to 1994, inclusive. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To con- 
struct new warehouse. Underwriter—None. 

Fallon Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 3,616,000 shares of Class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). 
Proceeds—For drilling wells. Office—528 E and C Bidg., 


— Colo. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, 
olo. 


Fidelity Acceptance Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
July 15 (letter of notification) 9,200 shares of class E 
6% cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per 
share). Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter— 
M. H. Bishop & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

General Dynamics Corp. 

May 12 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $3) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans made to acquire a block of 400,000 share 
of Consclidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. Underwriter— 
Lehman Brothers, New York, to handle U. S. sales of 
shares. while Greenshields & Co., Inc., will handle Cana- 
dian distribution of a portion of the offering. Offering 
—Temporarily postponed. 

* Gerera! Hydrocarbons Corp., 

Oxla1xoma City, Okla. 


Aug. 12 ‘filed $1,010,800 of 20-year debentures and 66,424 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of $350 1 


‘rincipal amount of debentures and 23 shares of 
stock. Price—$359 per unit ($336 for the debentures and 
$1 per share for the stock). Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Business — Oil and gas development. 
Underwriter—None. 
Georgia RR. & Banking Co. 

June 17 filed certificates of deposit for 42,000 shares of 
common stock. It is planned to vote on a voluntary plan 
of adjustment under which it is planned to segregate the 
business of the Georgia RR. Bank & Trust Co. and the 
railroad business and to place the company in a position 
where it can obtain additional funds in the near future. 
See, also First Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia under 
“Prospective Offerings” below. 


Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 
Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1,565,000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
May 1 filed 55,313 shares of capital stock (par $5) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each four shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter— None. Offering — No 
definite plan adopted. 


Guif Coast Leaseholds, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
July 31 ‘letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 644% 
cumulative convertible class A stock (par $4) to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at rate 
of one ciass A share fcr each three common shares held. 
Price—-$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. 
Underwriter—Leason & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 


* Hancock Oil Co., Long Beach, Calif. 


Aug. 17 ietter of notification) 374 shares of class A com- 
mon stock. Price—At market, estimated at $23.25 per 
share). Proceeds—To holders of outstanding scrip cer- 


tificates representing fractional shares. Underwriter— 
Akin-Lampbert Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Hollingshead (R. M.) Corp., Camden, N. J. (9/1) 
Aug. 17 \jetter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (per $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—for working capital. Underwriters—Drexel & 
Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; and Stroud & Co., Inc. 
Hote! Drake Corp., New York 

June 12 filed 13,573 shares of capital stock (par $5) and 
$339.325 of 4% 10-year cumulative income debe 


ntures 
due Aug 1963, being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record July 31 in units of one share @f stock 
and a $25 debenture (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege): rights will expire Aug. 31. Price .— $39 
per unit Proceeds—To repay $300,000 bank debt and 


for working capital. Underwriter—None. 


‘Hunter Creek Mining Co., Wallace, idaho 
June 2 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—25 cents per share. Preceeds—For oper - 
ating capital. Office — 509 Bank St., Wallace. Idahu. 
Underwriter—Mine Financing, Inc., Spokane. Wash. 


% Ulinois Bell Telephone Co. (9/3) 

Aug. 14 filed 568,703 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 3 on the 
basis of one new share for each six shares held. A total 
of 3,388,832 shares (99.31%) of the outstanding stock is 
owned by American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To repay advances 
from parent. Underwriter—None. 


%* Income Foundation Fund, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 12 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock. Price—-At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter—None. 


industrial Research, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $1.15 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—4016 Northwest 29th St., Miami, 
Fla. Business—Battery experimentation. Underwriter— 
Barham & Co., Coral Gables, Fla. 


Inland Western Loan & Finance Corp., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

July 2 filed 2,500,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered to present and future 
holders of Special Participating Life Insurance Contracts 
issued by Commercial Life Insurance Co. of Phoenix. 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — To develop and ex- 
pand company’s loan and finance business. Underwriter 
—None. An additional 300,000 shares have been and are 
being offered for sale in Arizona at $1 per share to hold- 
ers of Commercial’s special participating contracts, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to activate the company 
in the loan and finance business. 


International Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

June 26 filed $35,883,300 of 20-year convertible deben- 
tures due Aug. 1, 1973, to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders at rate of $100 of debentures for each 20 
shares of capital stock held. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
other corporate purposes. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New York. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


lonics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. (9/15) 
June 30 filed 131,784 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (between $8 and 
$9 per share). Proceeds—To pay mortgage debt and for 
equipment. Business — Research and development and 
subsequent commercial exploitation in the field of ion 
exchange chemistry. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 


New York and Boston (Mass.). Offering—Planned for 
the middle of September. 


Joy Manufacturing Co. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 3,630 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $34.37'42 per 
share). Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
—Third & Buffalo Sts., Franklin, Pa. Underwriter—None, 


but Hallgarten & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. will act 
as brokers. 


Liquor Register, Inc., Roslindale, Mass. 
July 3 (letter of notification) 2,100 shares of common 
stock | (par $5). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital for device to dispense and record drinks. 
Office—596 Poplar St., Roslindale, Mass. Underwriter— 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Lone Star Sulphur Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
May 8 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 5 cents) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 8 on a share-for-share basis “as a specula- 
tion.” Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter—None. 


*% Los Gatos Telephone Co. (Calif.) 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 29,773 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
To buy equipment, pay debt and for working capital. 


Office—11 Montebello Way, Los Gatos, Calif. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Louisiana Power & Light Co. (9/16) 

Aug. 12 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
Proceeds—-To repay $11,342,500 of short-term debt and 
for new construction. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; W. C. Langley & Co., The First Boston Corp. 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly): 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. 


Bids—-Expected to be received up to noon (EDT) on 
Sept. 16. 


Marco Industries, Inc., Depew, N. Y. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 24,990 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered pro rata for subscription by 
common stockholders. Price—$12 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay off loans on machinery and equipment and cer- 
tain non-trade accounts payable and for working capital. 
Business — Manufactures fractional horsepower electric 


motors. Office—786 Terrace Blvd., Depew, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 


McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 

June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


McWilliams Dredging Co., New Orleans, La. 
July 15 (letter of notification) 3,800 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — At market (approximately 
$12.62% per share). Preceeds—To a selling stockhold- 
er. Underwriter—Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

May 15 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1978, 
Proceeds—From sale of bonds, plus proceeds from sale 
of 215,000 shares of common stock (par $14) to American 
Natural Gas Co., parent, for $3,010,000, to be used to 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Bids— 
A group headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. 
entered the only bid on June 15 for the securities— 
100.125 for 5s. This bid was rejected. Reoffering had 
been planned at 101.875 to yield 4.87%. July 6 com- 
pany sought SEC authority to borrow $20,000,000 from 
banks on 344% notes pending permanent financing. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. (8/24) 
Aug. 6 filed 145,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriters — Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; and Piper, Jaffray 
& Hopwood. 


Muntz TV Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $3.25 per share). 
Proceeds—To Earl W. Muntz, President. Underwriter— 
L. D. Sherman & Co., New York. 


North Idaho Mines, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 400 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$125 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration. Address—Box 298, Kellogg, Idaho. Under- 
writer—Robert G. Sparling, Seattle, Wash. 


® Northiand Oils Ltd., Canada (8/26) 

Nov. 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of capitai stock (par 20¢ 
— Canadian) and subscription warrants for 600,000 
shares, which statement was amended May 20 to 200,000 
shares and warrants to purchase 200,000 shares to be 
offered in units of one share of stock and one warrant. 
Price—75 cents per unit. Proceeds—For drilling of addi- 
tional wells and to purchase producing wells. Under- 
writer—M. S. Gerber, Inc., New York. 


Oil Finance Corp., Warren, Pa. 
July 16 (letter of notification) 1,250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—At the market (about 
4 cents per share). Proceeds—To Anderson Oil Co., the 
selling stockholder. Office—217 Hickory St., Warren, 
Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Overland Oil, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
June 10 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders (except 
the original incorporators) at rate of one new share for 
each two shares held. Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9/15) 

Aug. 14 filed $50,000,000 of 31-year debentures due Sept. 
15, 1984. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.: White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Expected about Sept. 15. 


Palestine Economic Corp., New York 
March 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—$28 per share. Proceeds— For development of 
Israel industry, etc., and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Pan American Petroleum & Transport Co. 
Aug. 13 filed $4,920,000 of Participations in Employees 
Savings Plan of this company and its subsidiaries, to- 
gether with 66,151 shares of $25 par capital stock of 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) offered for purchase by the 
trustee under such plan. Standard Oil owns approxi- 
mately 79% of the issued and outstanding common stock 
of Pan American Petroleum. 

Parkmaster Systems, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—215 Paulsen Bldg., Spo- 
kane, Wash. Business—Manufactures parking devices. 
Underwriters—Pennaluna & Co., and Hachez & Brown, 
Inc. and Walter J. Nicholls & Co., all of Spokane, Wash. 


Pediow-Nease Chemical Co., Inc. ; 
July 9 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered to stockholders of record 
June 29 at rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Lock Haven, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. adi 
June 11 filed $25,000,000 of participation in the com- 
pany’s Thrift Plan and 444,444 shares of its common 
stock purchasable under the plan on the open market 
at current market prices. It is contemplated plan will 
be placed in effect on or about Aug. 1, 1953. 


* Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to employees pursuant to Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan. Price—At market on date of pur- 
chase. Proceeds — For working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 


Planter’s Peat Corp., Coral Gables, Fla. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $2.50) and 100,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in 
units of one share of each class of stock. Price—$2.50 
per unit. Proceeds—To liquidate liabilities and for work- 
ing capital. Office—220 Miracle Mile, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Business—To process peat for fertilizer. Underwriter— 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., Miami, Fla. 


® Plateau Uranium Mining Corp., 

Grand Junction, Colo. (8/24) 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 1,999,0°9 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—15 cent. per share. Proceeds 
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—For exploration and development. Office—2969 North 
Ave., Grand Junction, Colo. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., 
Wew York. 


Powdercraft Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 
Sune 3 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
«#tock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Business—Makes machine parts. Office 
746 Hayne St., Spartanburg, S. C. Underwriter—Cal- 
jhaoun & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Providence Park, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Suly 7 (letter of notification) 33,333 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To de- 
velop and improve property for cemetery. Office—516 
Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—Wool- 
felk & Shober, New Orleans, La. 


¥ Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
Aug. 19 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series G, 
due 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters 
-~To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Coffin & Burr, Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Blyth & Co. Inc. (jointly). 
Ridiey Mines Holding Co., Grafton, N. D. 
Sune 1 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price—At 
war ($5 per share). Proceeds — For working capital. 
‘Jnderwriter—None. 


yx Ripley (F. A.), Inc., Billings, Mont. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) $296,500 of 6% gen. mtge. 
bonds. Price—At par. Proceeds—For improvements. 
Office—616 Clark Ave., Billings, Mont. Underwriter— 
None. 

Rowland Products, Inc., Kensington, Conn. 

Suly 30 (letter of notification) 2,450 shares of common 
stock to be offered to stockholders on basis of one new 
#hare for each two shares held on July 22. Price—At 
par ($25 per share). Proceeds — For working capital. 


4)ffice—Fairview Place, Kensington, Conn. Underwriter 
-—None. Offering—To be made tomorrow (Aug. 14). 
Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 

April 23 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
‘Price — $5 per share. Proceeds —To acquire stock of 
Web-Tex Oil Co., to pay loans and for working capital. 
Office—Northwood, Iowa. Underwriter—Sills, Fairman 
& Harris of Chicago, Ill. Offering—Is imminent. 


Schlafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc. 
March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 25¢). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase and sell 
Jeaseholds, royalties and producing properties, to pros- 
pect for oil and gas and to develop and operate produc- 
gng properties. Office—Mt. Vernon, Ill. Underwriter— 
4... H. Rothchild & Co., New York. Offering—Indefintely 
postponed. 

Selected Risks Indemnity Co. 

ug. 13 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered to stockholders of record 
Sept. 1, 1953 on the basis of one new share for each 8 7/17 
shares held; rights to expire Oct. 1, with payment due on 
or before Nov. 5. Price—$35 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter — None. Office — Branch- 
ville, N. J. 
® Silex Co., Hartford, Conn. 
July 24 filed 201,563 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Aug. 12 on a one-for-one basis; rights to ex- 
pire Aug. 25 (rights to 67,187 shares had previously been 
waived). Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—To redeem 


75% of outstanding 512% convertible debentures. Under- 
writer—None. 


Sky Ride Melicopter Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Suly 22 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For of- 
fice equipment and patents and taxes. Office — Suite 


oe 1, National Airport, Washington 1, D. C. Underwriter 
—None. 


* Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (9/2) 
Aug. 18 filed $30,000,000 of 24-year denentures due Sept. 
4, 1977. Proceeds — To repay advances from American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
o.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids— 
Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 2. 
Bids received on May 5, last for $30,000,000 debentures, 
due May 1, 1977, were rejected. 


Southern California Edison Co. (8/25) 

July 27 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series E, due 1978. Proceeds—For 1953 construc- 
tion program. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids— 
To be received at company’s office up to 8:30 a.m. (PDT) 
on Aug. 25. 


® Southern California Water Co. 

July 29 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To retire bank loans and for 
mew construction. Underwriters — Harris, Hall & Co. 
Enc., Chicago, Ill., and Smith, Polian & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Offering—Expected today (Aug. 20). 

e Southern Union Gas Co. (8/31) 

~Aug. 10 filed 108,350 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Aug. 31 on the basis of one new share for each 
18 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege) ; 
rights to expire Oct. 7. Price—$18 per share. Proceeds 
-—For additions to properties. Underwriter—None. 
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* Spencer Grean Fund, Inc., New York 

Aug. 19 filed 4,179 shares of capital stock (par $100). 
Price — At market. Proceeds — For investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 
July 30 (letier of notification) 6,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $100,000). Proceeds—To Howard Kellogg, Ruth 
Kellogg Terry and The Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York, as trustees for Ruth Kellogg Terry. Undewriter— 
White, Weld & Co., New York. 


Technograph Printed Electronics Inc. 

June 26 (letter of notification) 99,906.2 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 40 cents) being offered to common stock- 
holders of record July 13, 1953 on a basis of one new 
share for each two shares held; rights to expire March 
3, 1955. Price—$3 per share. Preceeds—For licensing 
activities and improving patent position and for work- 
ing capital. Office — 191 Main St., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Underwriter—None. 


*% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (9/14) 
Aug. 14 filed $20,000,000 of debentures due 1973. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 14 at office of Cahill, 
Gordon, Zachry & Reindel, 63 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (9/15) 
Aug. 14 filed 100,000 shares of a new class of preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). 

Textron Incorporated, Providence, R. I. 
June 25 filed 4,930 shares of 4% preferred stock, series A 
(par $100) to be offered in exchange for the 19,719 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock, series A (par 
$25) of Textron Puerto Rico, a subsidiary, on a one-for- 
four basis. Offer to expire Sept. 30, 1953. 
% Thompson (H. I.) Fiber Glass Co. (Calif.) 
Aug. 17 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—Los Angeles, Calif. Under- 
writer—Sutro & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


%* Times-Picayune Publishing Co., New Orleans, La. 
Aug. 17 filed voting trust certificates to be offered in ex- 
change for all of the outstanding 280,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. 


Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $6.25). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To 
erect and equip plant addition and for loan to Canadian 
subsidiary. Office—70 Franklin St., Torrington, Conn. 
Underwriter—None. 


United Mining & Leasing Corp. 
Central City, Colo. 
May 4 (letter of notification) 115,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds— 
For mining equipment. Underwriter — R. L. Hughes & 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


U. S. Airlines, Inc., New York 
May 28 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 5 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For working capital, etc. Underwriter—Gearhart & 
Otis, Inc., New York. 


United States Radium Corp. 
July 17 (letter of notification) 10,603 shares of common 
stock (par $2) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record July 28 on the basis of one new share 
for each six shares held. Rights will expire Aug. 17. 
Unsubscribed shares will be offered to officers and em- 
oloyees for a 30-day period. Price —$8.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To reimburse treasury in connection with re- 
demption July 1 of 821 shares of $7 first preferred stock. 
——— Pearl St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 

one. 


Universal Finance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($25 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—3460 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Walburt Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
April 24 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 550,000 shares will be offered in the United 
States and 110,000 shares in Canada. Price — $1.02 per 
share in U. S. and $1 per share in Canada. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Sidney S. 
Walcott, President of company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
May 7 filed 1,088,940 shares of $1.28 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 1,088,939 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be issued in connection with 
the proposed merger into company of Puget Sound Pow- 
er & Light Co. on the basis of one-half share of pre- 
ferred and one-half share of common for each Puget 
Sound common share to holders who do not elect to re- 
= cash at the rate of $27 per share. Underwriter— 

one. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
nt. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125.000 addi- 
1 shares of common stock and private sale of $55,- 
090.000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters—White, Weld & 











Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
tering—Postponed indefinitely. 
West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Postponed 
indefinitely. 


West Coast Telephone Co. (8/25) 
Aug. 6 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $20). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance construction program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco and New York. 


Wisconsin Power & Light Co. (8/31-9/1) _ 
Aug. 5 filed $8,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series G. 
due Sept. 1, 1983. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & 
Co. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; The First Boston 
Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up te 
1 a.m. (EDT) on Aug. 31 or Sept. 1. 


Wisconsin Power & Lignt Co. (8/21) 
Aug. 5 filed 20,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) to be offered for subscription by preferred 
stockholders of record Aug. 14, subject to allotment, and 
329,194 shares of common stock to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders of record Aug. 14 on 
a 1-for-7 basis; rights to expire Sept. 8. Warrants ex- 
pected to be mailed about Aug. 21. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To acquire stock of 
interstate Kower Co. and tor new construction. Under- 
writers—Simith, Barney & Co. and Robert W. Baird & Co. 


Prospective Offerings 


American Fidelity & Casualty Co. (9/25) 

Aug. 5 it was stated registration is planned late this 
month or early in September of about 100,000 shares of 
convertible preferred stock (par $5) to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders about Sept. 25 on 
a share-for-share basis; rights to expire Oct. 10. Price— 
To be named later. Preceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—Geyer & Co., New York. 


* American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 19 directors voted to recommend to stockholders 
that they authorize a new issue of convertible debentures 
in an amount not to exceed $625.000,000 at a meeting to 
be held on Oct. 14. Price—Expected at par. Preceeds— 
For advances to subsidiary and associated companies. 
~:~ anaes Offering—To be made to stock- 

olders. 


American Water Works Co., Inc. 
July 29 it was reported compary may do some preferred 
stock financing following private placement of an issue 
of bonds. Underwriter — Probably The First Boston 
Corp., and W. C. Langley & Co., both of New York. 
Offering—Not imminent. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

March 20 it was announced that company may consider 
refunding the outstanding 47,609 shares of $7 preferred 
stock (no par) and 45,891 shares of $6 preferred stock 
(no par), both callable at $110 per share. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Blyth & Co., Inc, and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 


*% Atlantic City Electric Co. 

Aug. 17, B. L. England, President, indicated that the 
company early next year expects to raise $14,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 through the sale of bonds and both preferred 
and common stock. Proceeds—To repay bank loan and 
for new construction. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 

March 27 it was announced that proposed debenture 
issue later this year will be around $60,000,000. The 
exact nature and timing of the financing are still to be 
determined. Stockholders voted May 5 to increase the 
authorized debt from $75.000,000 to $150,000,000. Pro- 
ceeds—To be used to help pay for a $100,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1953. Underwriters—Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. may head group. 


*% Aztec Oil & Gas Co. 

Aug. 11 it was reported company’s common stock (held 
by Southern Union Gas Co.) may be offered to stock- 
holders of the parent company on a pro rata basis under 
a proposed divestment plan. 


Bates Manufacturing Co. 

June 25 it was reported company planned to offer and 
sell 750.000 additional shares of common stock. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase properties in the South. Under- 
writers—Probably Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
and The First Boston Corp., New York. Pian Opposed— 
Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., is opposing the proposed 
financing. 


Biair Holdings Corp. 
June 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell publicly $2,000.000 of convertible debentures. Pro- 
ceeds — For development of Stanwell Oil & Gas Ltd., 
newly acquired subsidiary. Underwriters—Blair, Rollins 
& Co. Inc. and The First California Co. 
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Central Maine Power Co. 

an. 2 it was reported company plans sale later this 
ear of $10,000,000 common stock (in addition to $10,- 
000,000 of Ist & gen. mtge. bonds sold March 10, 1953), 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 
its holdings of Central Maine Power Co. common stock. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc.; A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Inc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia 
July 24 it was reported Bank plans to issue and sell to 
its stockholders of record Sept. 22 an additional 124,125 
shares of capital stock (par $10) to be offered on a 
l1-for-3 basis. Price—$30 per share. Preceeds—To in- 
crease capital and surplus. Underwriter—Stroud & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Power & Light Co. 
March 2 it was reported company may issue and sell 
60,000 shares of new preferred stock. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Glore. Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
April 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell later this year $40,000,000 of new debentures. Pro- 
e©eeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (8/31) 
July 7 it was reported that the company proposes to 
sell $3,300,000 additional equipment trust certificates. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


Detroit Edison Co. 

March 24 it was announced company plans to issue an 
unspecified amount of convertible debentures due 1963 
{about $55,000,000 to carry an interest rate not exceeding 
4%) which may first be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and to meet 
construction costs. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 
authorized the new debentures. Underwriter—None. 


Eastern Utilities Associates 
Feb. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $7,000,- 
000 collateral trust mortgage bonds due 1973. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly). 

Excelsior {nsurance Co. of New York 

(Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Aug. 11 stockholders approved a proposal to issue and 
sell 30,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $6). 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. 


First Railroad & Banking Co. of Georgia 

May 4 it was announced that this new company wil) 
offer stockholders of Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. 
in exchange for each share held, one share of the new 
company’s stock, the right to subscribe within 30 days 
for 13 additional shares at $4.10 per share and a $250 
collateral trust 5% bond due May 1, 1990; the offer to 
wecome effective upon acceptance by 95% of the out- 
standing stock. An additional 210,000 of the new shares 
would be purchased by the underwriters, plus any of 
the unsubscribed shares. Proceeds—To retire $2.190.000 
of Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. debentures held by 
an insurance firm. Underwriters—Johnson, Lane, Space 
& Co. and Joseph Walker & Sons. 


General Controls Co. ; 
July 27 it was reported company may do some financ- 
ing this Fall. Underwriter — Probably Dean Witter & 
Co. 


General Electric Co. 
July 31 company applied to the SEC for an order ap- 
proving the acquisition of its distributive portion of 
portfolio stocks being distributed by New England Public 
Service Co. pursuant to that company’s plan of liquida- 
tion and dissolution. By reason of its ownership of 
NEPSCO stocks, General Electric will be entitled to 
receive 97,030.95 shares (3.89%) of the common stock 
of Central Maine Power Co.; 45,690.45 shares (3.89%) 
of the common stock of Public Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire: and 20,730.20 shares (2.72%) of the common stock 
of Central Vermont Public Service Corp. General Elec- 
tric proposes to sell or otherwise dispose of the utility 
securities to be acquired within a period of one year 
from the date of such acquisition (subject to its right to 
apply for additional time to dispose of such securities). 
General Telephone Co. of Kentucky 

April 27 it was reported early registration is expected 
«of 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Wnderwriters — Probable Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


<q Ge 


Government Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
March 18 stockholders authorized an issue of 3,000 shares 
of preferred stock (par $100) to carry a cumulative divi- 
dend rate not to exceed 6% annually. The management 
states that, under present plans, these shares will be 
issued as the growth of the corporation warrants. 


Greenwich Gas Co. 
May 7 the Connecticut P. U. Commission authorized 
company to issue and-sell $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $423,000 par value of common stock (the 
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latter first to stockholders). Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—F. L. Putman & Co., Boston, Mass. 


@ Household Finance Corp., Chicago, Ill. (9/15) 

Aug. 17 it was announced company is considering the 
public sale of $25,000,000 additional debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—To finance increased receivables. Underwriter 
—Lee Higginson Corp., New York, and William Blair & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Registration—Expected late in August. 
Offering—Expected around the middle of September. 


idaho Power Co. 

Aug. 6, officials of Blyth & Co., Inc. and Bankers Trust 
Co., New York, testified before the Federal Power Com- 
mission that this company plans to raise $184,550,000 
to finance construction of three hydro-electric projects 
on Snake River, Idaho. If approved, the financing will 
consist of $105,000.000 of bonds through 1962; $27,400,000 
of preferred stock; and $52,150,000 of common stock. 
Throughout the financing period, the company would 
borrow and repay $29,000,000 of short-term loans. Final 
financing details would depend on market conditions. 


@ indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 

Aug. 14 it was reported company is planning issuance 
and sale of $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
and $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 of preferred stock, late in 
September or early in October. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(1) For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. (2) For preferred: The First 
Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Union Securities Corp. 
SEC permission has been given to company to see if a 
better price for the preferred stock could be received 
by negotiation. 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 
May 12 it was reported company may issue and sell 
about $4.750,000 first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To re- 
pay $800,000 bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—Central Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 21 it was announced that company this Fall plans 
to issue and sell in the neighborhood of 600,000 shares 
of new common stock to be followed in the latter part of 
the year by an issue of about $25,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds (this is in addition to 100,000 shares of 
series C preferred stock, par $100, offered publicly on 
May 7). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — (1) For common stock, 
probably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For bonds to be determined com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Ine. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Maier Brewing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 18 it was announced company will offer 400,000 
additional shares of common stock to its stockholders at 
rate of four new shares for each share held. Price—S$5 
per share. Preoeeds — To help finance a new bottling 
plant. Underwriter—None. 


Menabi Exploration Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
April 8 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $1,000,000 of convertible debentures. Proceeds—To 
finance development of oil properties in Ecuador. Under- 
writer—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York. 


Mill Creek Chemical Co. 
July 24 it was reported that company may do some fi- 
nancing in connection with its plan to build an anhydrous 
ammonia plant in the Salt Lake City area to cost about 
$9,000,000. Underwriter — Glore, Forgan & Co., New 
York. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

July 7 company sought SEC approval of a bank loan 
of $9,000,000 the mature Aug. 1, 1954. These borrowings, 
plus retained earnings, are designed to finance expansion 
pending formulation of permanent financing prior to 
maturity of notes. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 3 it was announced stockholders will vote Oct. 1 
on increasing the authorized common stock (no par) 
from 2,000,000 shares (858,047 shares outstanding) to 3,- 
000,000 shares and on approving a 2-for-1 stock split. 
This will place the company in a position to proceed 
promptly with any new’ financing that may become 
necessary. Immediate offer not contemplated. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 


Mississippi Power Co. (10/6) 

July 20, L. P. Sweatt, President, announced company 
plans to issue and sell $4,000,000 of 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds due 1983. Proceeds For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Prebable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 
Bids—Expected to be submitted on Oct. 6. Registration 
Expected Sept. 4. 


- Mountain States Power Co. 
July 24 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
the Fall an issue of first mortgage bends. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 
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New England Gas & Electric Association 
(9/30-10/1) 
July 24 company sought SEC permission to issue and selt 
194,916 shares of common stock (par $8) to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
one new share for each 10 shares held (with a 16-day 
standby). An oversubscription privilege is also provided. 
Price—To be announced later. Proceeds—To retire bank 
ea Dealer-Manager—The First Boston Corp., New 
ork. 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Feb. 27 it was reported that company may, later in 1953, 
issue and sell $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds (following 
private sale of 75,000 shares of 4.40% preferred stock, 
par $100 in February and $5,000,000 of 334% debentures 
due 1991 in April). Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney 
& Co. (jointly); Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Northern Natural! Gas Co. 
July 17 Harry H. Siert, Treasurer, announced that stock- 
holders will vote Aug. 24 on authorizing an issue of 
750,000 shares of preferred stock, of which it is planned 
to issue and sell 250,000 shares (par $100) this Fall. 
Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., handled recent common stock financing. 
Northwest Natural Gas Co. 
March 23 it was reported that this company plans te 
finance its proposed 1,300-miles pipeline from Canada to 
the Pacific Northwest by the issuance and sale of $66,-- 
000,000 of 442% first mortgage pipeline bonds to insur+~ 
ance companies and other institutional investors and $9,-- 
000,000 of 5% debentures and 1,400,000 shares of commen 
stock at $10 per share publicly in the United States and 
Canada. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 
Ormond Corp., Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 10 it was announced company plans to register 
with the SEC an issue of stock, which will be offered 
nationally. Office—5003 Central Avenue, N. E., Albu- 
querque. N. M. 
Otter Tail Power Co. 
June 25 FPC authorized company to issue a maximum 
of $4,000,000 unsecured promissory notes to banks, the 
proceeds to provide funds to temporarily finance the 
company’s 1953 and 1954 construction programs prior te 
arranging for long-term financing. Underwriters—May 
be Glore, Forgan & Co. and Kalman & Co. 
® Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 2 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to its stockholders 1,004,603 additional shares of 
capital stock on a 1-for-7 basis. Price— At par (100 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter— 
None. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, 
owns 91.25% of Pacific’s outstanding stock. (See also 
proposed bond financing under “Securities Now In Reg- 
istration” in a preceding column of this issue.) 
® Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company is considering issu- 
ance and sale of from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 additionat 
bonds. Proceeds—For construction’ program. ‘ Under- 
writer—May be The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Offering —Expected to be made privately. 


. Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Feb. 4 company filed an amended application with FPC 
for authority to construct a 163-mile pipeline system at 
an estimated cost of $40,269,000. Financing may be done 
privately. Underwriters — Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. Of 
the stock of this company, 51% is now owned by North- 
ern Natural Gas Co. 

Petroleum Service, Inc. (Texas) 
Aug. 4 it was reported company is considering issue and 
sale of $300,000 of 6% debentures due 1963 (convert- 
ible into common. stock). Underwriters — Probably 
Garrett & Co., Dallas, Texas. Offering—Expected this 
fall. Stockholders will vote Sept. 19 on approving fi- 
nancing. 
® Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
July 27 it was reported company may offer to common 
stockholders about 435,388 additional shares of common 
stock (some time in the future) on a 1-for-5 basis. 
Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis. Meeting—Stockholders to vote Sept. 
17 on increasing authorized common stock from 3,000,006 
to 4,000,000 shares. Offering—Not imminent. 


* Riddle Airlines, Inc., New York 

Aug. 11 it was announced company plans future public 
financing to secure cargo transport aircraft. 

Rockland Light & Power Co. 

Nov. 12, 1952 F. L. Lovett, President, announced com- 
pany expects to raise about $24,000,000 in the next two 
years through sale of bonds, and preferred and common 
stock, viz: $5,500,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,500,- 
000 preferred stock in 1953 and $6,000,000 bonds, $6,000,- 
000 preferred stock, and $1,000,000 common stock in 
1954. Proceeds—To retire bank loans (which at July 15 
totaled $6,867,000) and for expansion program. Under- 
writers—For bonds and preferred stock may be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: (1) 
For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Stone & Webster. 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. 
and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Estabrook & Co. (2) For-pre- 
ferred—Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Bro- 
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thers: W. C. Langley & Co.; Estabrook & Co. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. (jointly). Common stock will prob- 
ably be offered for subscription by stockholders. Offer- 
ing—Expected during the Fall of 1953. 


% Seaboard Finance Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company may do some public 
financing (probably in the form of debentures) before 
the end of this year. Underwriter—May be The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


South Georgia Natural Gas Co. 
Feb. 19 it was announced a FPC Presiding Examiner 
filed a decision, subject to Commission review, author- 
izing the company to construct 335 miles of pipeline 
in Alabama, Georgia and Florida at an estimated cost 
of $8,141,518. Rehearing by FPC to be held Aug. 10. 


Southwestern Development Co. 

See Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. below. 

Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
April 29 it was announced company later this year will 
issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters — May be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders, White Weld 
& Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointyl); W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 

Aug. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell about $20,000,000 of securities (to consist of around 
$12,000,000 bonds; from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock: and the remainder in common stock, the 
latter to be offered first to stockholders on a 1-for-1%3 
basis). Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., New York. 
Offering—Expected in January or February 1954. 
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® Stauffer Chemical Co., New York ; 
July 29 it was reported company plans new financing 
in the near future. This may include $20,000,000 of 
debentures and some common stock. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
May 4 it was reported company may issue some con- 
vertible preferred stock before the Fall. Underwriters 
—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York. 


% Trans-Penn Transit Corp. (Pa.) (8/31) 

Aug. 17 it was announced that all of the issued and 
outstanding capital stock of this corporation (404,500 
shares of common stock, par $1) will be sold by 
61 Broadway Corp. at a judicial auction on Aug. 31 (at 
noon) in Room 325, County Court House, Pearl & Centre 
Sts., New York, N. Y. 


United Gas Corp. on 

May 1 it was announced company (in addition to above 
mentioned proposed stock offering) plans to issue and 
sell about $30,000,000 of debentures. Proceeds—For 1953 
construction program. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman 
Sachs & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected later in 1953. 
* Virginia Electric & Power Co. 

Aug. 7 it was reported company may issue and sell about 
$12,000,000 additional common stock this Fall. Under- 
writer—Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York. 


West Coast Transmission Co. 
April 1 it was stated company may issue and sell $59,- 
000,000 of 4% first mortgage bonds to insurance com- 
panies (including Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and several Canadian companies); $25,- 
000,000 of 3% to 4% short-term notes to the National 


City Bank of New York; and about 3,500,000 shares of 
common stock for about $30,000,000. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance construction of a natural gas pipe line trom the 
Canadian Peace River field to western Washington and 
Oregon. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


Western Massachusetts Companies 
June 30, H. J. Caldwell, President, stated trustees are 
studying plan to issue and sell additional common stock 
which would provide the company’s electric subsidiary 
with sufficient funds to retire not exceeding one-half of 
an $8,000,000 bank loan. A total of 978,527 no par com- 
mon shares are presently outstanding. Offering -— Ex- 
pected before end of 1953, subject to market conditions. 
— — May be The First Boston Corp., New 

ork. 


Westinghouse Air Brake C>. (9/15) 

July 8 it was announced stockLo.ders will on Aug. 25 
vote on increasing the authorized indebtedness to not 
exceeding $50,000,000 at any time vutstanding. Financing 
being considered ($35,000,000 25-year debentures) to pay 
off $30,000,000 bank loans owed by Le Tourneau- West- 
inghouse Co., a new subsidiary, and for working capital. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 
July 1 SEC granted Sinclair Oil Corp. an extension of 
six months from June 21, 1953, in which to dispose of its 
holdings of common stock in Westpan and the South- 


western Development Co. Sinclair owns 384.86) shares 
(52.85% ) of the stock of each of the other two companies. 
Underwriter—Mzy be Union Securities Corp.. New York. 
Worcester Gas Light Co. 

April 2 it was announced company has applied to the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities for author- 
ization to issue and sell $3,000,000 of 20-year first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, etc. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Further Reactions to Robertson's 


and nations, I have never had un- and incorporated them, still, in has the powers of a government.” guards against abuse of power by 
for their The basic assumption of Mr. checks and balances and by prin- 
or cooperation. On the other hand own good as well as the benefit Robertson that the United Nations ciple of the 


due optimism over any proposal responsible 


positions 


elsewhere. Your representative at within The 





United Nations are all—with the exception of the 


the United Nations is called Am- vastly larger and more difficult Russian satellites—voted with us 


bassador by Act of Congress—-for than those present in the relations on practically every 
the simple reason that he repre- between the states of our own na- question which has come 
sents a sovereign state and not a tion. The problems of sovereignty, the Council or the General As- 


iinportant 
before 


political subdivision. It would of literacy, experience with demo- sembly and that combat forces 


ca 2 cz * 
“Inside View of United Nations’’ course be a manifest absurdity to cratic procedure, fecognition of from eight of these nations have 
give the large and small states the value of the individual, estab- 


each one vote in a body which lishment 


been fighting beside our troops 
due process, safe- in Korea. 
“God hath showed me that I 


should not call any man comm 
offset, these and a y _ 


I have not felt that idealistic plans of the world. Unfortunately, the is a world government or world host of other things complicate the or unclean.” 


should be abandoned simply be- good the United Nations has done parliament is so completely at relations of 


nations in any case It is even more shocking -that 


cause they do not at first work and continues to do does not make variance with the United Nations and particularly in an institution Mr. Robertson’s ignorance of the 


very well. Had our forefathers headlines. 


Charter and with the facts that like The United Nations. 


followed this policy we would not 
be the most prosperous and pow- 
erful nation in the world, able to 
afford the luxury of choosing iso- 
lationism if our Judaeo-Christian 
ethic will permit us. 


MARTIN AGRONSKY 


Washington Correspondent, 
American Broadcasting Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robertson's study shows a 
good bit of work and some thought 
but it is not an “Inside View” of 
the United Nations. Perhaps it 
would better 
have been 
titled the fail- 
ings of the 
Security 
Council or 
members of 
the Security 
Council are 
its own worst 
enemies. The 
Security 
Council is 
weakened by 
its member- 
ship particu- 
larly in the 
use of the 
veto but this one group has not 
defeated by any means the entire 
work of the organization. Peace 
and the firm regulation of aggres- 
sion is a primary concern of the 
UN but it also has another trust 
—the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions on the basis of equality (it 
is important for the representa- 
tives of all nations to meet and 
discuss problems and the UN pro- 
vides the meeting ground) and the 
solution of social, cultural and 
economic problems of interna- 
tional scope and the furtherance 
of respect for human rights and 
basic freedoms. The designers 
realized the inequalities and in- 
stabilities of the member nations 


Martin Agronsky 





L. H. RODIECK 


Colonel, U.S.A.F. 

Deputy U. S. Air Force Repre- 
sentative, U. S. Military Staff 
Committee to United Nations 
I like the United Nations, be- 

lieve in it, and think all good 
Americans should want to help it. 
Articles such as the one by Mr. 
Robertson, which show such a lack 
of understanding of the organi- 
zation and mission of the United 
Nations, definitely do not help. By 
this I do not mean that the United 
Nations should not be criticized 
for its many shortcomings but it 
certainly should not be criticized 
as a result of someone’s precon- 
ceived ideas for failing to be what 
it was never intended to be. 

In the first paragraph of his ar- 
ticle, Mr. Robertson uses the prac- 
tice of various columnists of first 
setting up a false premise or as- 
sumption and then tearing it to 
pieces. For example, in his first 
paragraph he states the members 
of the Security Council “have 
been governors of the world” and 
in this Council “is vested almost 
all the real authority of the 
United Nations.” The fact is that 
the real authority of the United 
Nations is vested in truth as ex- 
pressed by world public opinion. 
Even a hasty reading of the 
United Nations Charter will con- 
vince anyone that the United Na- 
tions was never intended to be a 
“world parliament” or that any of 
the members were to “govern the 
world” as conceived by the author. 

Our Ambassador Lodge stated 
before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on July 8, 1953, in ex- 
plaining “What the United Na- 
tions is Not,” that: 

“The United Nations is not a 
world government. It cannot im- 
pose a tax of any kind. It cannot 
draft a single soldier—from any 
country for service in Korea or 








his subsequent discussion has no 
bearing on the subject. 

In closing, let me state that I 
truly believe that men of good 
will throughout the world would 
be straining every nerve to create 
even the imperfect device we have 
now if the United Nations did not 
exist. 


E. C. STEVENS 
Chairman, The International 
Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Mr. Robert- 

son demon- 
strates con- 
clusively how 
completely 
impractical is 
the idea of a 
“parliament 
of man” dur- 
ing our time 
and that of 
our children 





and grand- 
children. Evarts C. Stevens 


REV. DR. HENRY L. LAMBDIN 


Professor of Homiletics, Drew 
University, Madison, N. J. 


Mr. Robertson’s approach to the 
problem of international relations 
and to the difficulties that beset 
The United Nations is quite other 
than the one that I would use. If 
his approach were utilized in ap- 
praising the fitness of the indi- 
vidual states in this country for 
participation in a Federal gov- 
ernment, I daresay the conclusion 
would be that no state is qualified 
for such participation. Neverthe- 
less, we have managed, despite 
the interruption of the Civil War, 
to get along together. 

The problems involved in get- 
ting along together as nations 





Italy. Also, he seems to me sin- 

unobservant as to the 
freedom-making factor in 
recent centuries, namely, the em- 
phasis of Protestantism that Free- Robertson's article. 
dom is a value for God, and that not we like it, we live on the 
totalitarianism in religion does not 
appear to have produced a citi- 
zenry that is stable and that by 
its powers of critical appraisal is 
to the authoritarian ap- 
peal of communism. 


F. BARREDA SHERMAN 
Leppo, Dorking & Sherman, 
Francisee, Calif. 

Mr. William A. Rebertson’s “In- base for better governments. In 
side View of the United Nations” good part, we are trying to ac- 


hemisphere 
globe with such nations. But it is Amendment of the Charter will 
that in spite of their be considered by the General As- 


United Nations Charter causes 


But there is an enormous value him to refer to the Security Coun- 

having The United Nations Cil members as “Governors of the 
issues can be discussed in World” and “World Rulers” and 
the presence of the consciousness tO the Council as “the Upper 
of all mankind. Doubtless the op- Branch of the United Nations, 
portunity of discussion is and will their Senate, so to speak.” The 
be abused by totalitarian propa- functions of the Council are pri- 
but totalitarianisms are Marily “maintenance of interna- 
inner upheavals and tional peace and security”: and 


the course of time, the formulation of plans to be 
United Nations is Submitted to United Nations mem- 


maintained, there will come other bers “for the establishment of a 
spokesmen and different decisions. system for the regulation of arma- 
The main concerneshould be this: ments.” Certainly the Council has 
Are we on the right track when 
we take a long look into the fu- 


shown that it cannot govern or 
rule the world. Perhaps it could 


In Mr. Robertson’s discussion of if the veto were abolished and the 


I note no mention of United States were to forfeit some 
of its sovereignty. Would Mr. 
Robertson want that? 

Most shocking of all is the com- 
pletely destructive tone of: Mr. 
Whether or 


same globe with these other na- 
tions and obviously we must try 
to find a way to live with them in 
an ordered, peaceful world. ' We 
must try to improve the lot of 
their peoples who are less. for- 
tunate than we, so that better eco- 
nomic conditions, better educa- 
tion and better health will make a 


shocking. The facts complish these things through 


given about the Security Council’s the United Nations. It has suc- 
nations are devastating. ceeded in many of its enterprises 
It is tragic that the United States and failed in others. We are, on 


so wealthy, so un- balance, disappointed in it. Shall 


— must occupy the same we abandon it entirels yr shall 


or even the same we try to make it more effective? 


inadequacies they have sembly in two years. It's time we 
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started thinking about it. What 
constructive ideas has Mr. Rob- 
ertson to offer? 


“Fight the good fight of faith!” 


HOWARD McDONALD 


resident. Les Angeles State Col- 
lece of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Les Angeles, Calif. 

I think Mr. Robertson has done 
some good work in assembling 
facts concerning the various mem- 
bers of the United Nations, par- 
ticularly those 
who are, or 
have been, 
members of 
the Security 
> @e@ n.e 8b 
However, I 
cannot agree 
entirely with 
his conclu- 
sions that the 
United Na- 
tions organ- 





ization has 

been a= fail- 

ure. It is not 

Howard McDonald perfect, I will 
grant, but it 

is giving much to the progress of 
the wor) through constructive 
celiberation and recommendations. 
Some pcsople ccnsider that it 
should be a world government. 
This is not its function. It was 


never meant to be so, nor should 
it ever develop into such. 


RICHARD A. HARVILL 


President. University of Arizona, 
Tueson, Ariz. 

I have read the article with a 

great deal of interest and I am 


sure that it contains valuable fac- 
tual information. I do not find it 
very constructive. One could well 
agree with Mr. Robertson that the 
UN and particularly the Security 
Council have some very grave 
limitations and weaknesses. Every 
effort should be made to correct 
these conditions and to avoid mis- 
takes in the future. 

I should like to emphasize, how- 
ever, that on balance the UN has 
much more than paid for itself in 
terms of the success in discourag- 
ing aggression in several instances 
and in assisting in the develop- 
ment of ideas and doctrines of in- 
ternational cooperation. In fact, 
today. I believe the UN is the 
only hope for world peace. 

I should like to see an 
by. Mr. Robertson in 
would take a positive point of 
view and indicate some solution 
for the limitations and defects in 
the organization of the UN, which 
admittedly are very great. I am 
certain that Mr. Robertson is very 
capable of such an article. Indeed, 
it is well to call attention to the 
shortcomings and the failures of 
such an organization. This other, 
in my judgment, is just as neces- 
sary. 


article 
which he 


Continued from page 9 


“Beware of Icebergs!” 


adjustments. is to keep the econ- 
omy in balance. That was one of 
my strongest motives in propos- 
ing. on the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean War. that an overall ceiling 
be placed across the whole econ- 
omy, over all prices, all wages, all 
rents and other costs, to give sup- 
ply and demand time to adjust. 
By preserving a balance among 
all parts of the economy, I hoped 
to prevent the distorted advances 


which cause unhealthy booms— 
and busts. 
Unfortunately, the pressure 


groups were given selfish advan- 
tages — which made the inflation 
worse. If they again are given 
selfish advantage, the adjustments 
will also be made worse. 


A World to Develop 


Enough unfinished business is 
at hand to keep us busy — if we 
can discipline ourselves to think 
in terms of what is good for the 
whole country. Each of us has 
unfulfilled desires. A major job 
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of civilian defense has to be or- 
ganized, for which local resources 
will have to be tapped. A huge 
air raid warning system has to be 
set up; floods brought under con- 
trol. There is peaceful develop- 
ment of atomic energy, and other 
scientific advances. 


Large reserves of non-perish- 
able farm products and other ma- 
terials can be stored as invalu- 
able insurance against the threat 
of war. 


Abroad, vast fields of potential 
investment can be opened. Main- 
ly, what is needed is recognition 
by these governments of a fair 
investment return. New sources 
of supply can be developed for 
things which now come from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and which 
would be cut off in case of war. 


If what must be done is prop- 
erly synchronized, the whole free 
world can grow steadily stronger 
economically and militarily, even 
while guarding against war. 


Guard the National Credit 


All outstanding commitments 
should be reviewed and brought 
into balance with both the phys- 
ical and financial resources avail- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE 
’ 
COMPANY 
Preferred Dividend No. 190 
Common Dividend No. 180 
A quarterly dividend of 75¢4 per share 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1953 and a 
dividend of 25¢ per share on the Common 


Stock have been declared. Both dividends 
are payable October 1, 1953 to holders of 
record September 2, 1953. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 

E. F. Pace, Secretary and Treasurer 
July 22, 1953 











SEesugcacses 
Gaaeecuass 
Manufacturers ALE, WALL & se 
om 

am FLOOR 


s= AMERICAN Te | BS 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. Common 5= 


The Board of Di- teal 
has 

declared a quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents a share on the 38 
Common Stock, payable Au- 
gust 31, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record on August 21, 
1953. 


rectors today 


G. W. THORP. JR. 


Treasurer 








AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 


ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly d'vidend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(87 %ec) per share on the outstand- 


ing shares of the Company's 342% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable October 1 
1953. to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
September 1, 1953 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 


standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
September 25. 1953. to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 


of business September 1, 1953 
R. S. KYLE, Secretary 


New York. August 18, 1953. 











able. Our success in achieving 
such a balance will be registered 
in the credit of the United States. 
As long as our credit is good, it 
is a weapon of enormous power 
for any emergency. If it is de- 
stroyed, a fearful price will be 
paid by all. Preserving the na- 
tional credit is primarily a matter 
of not attempting too much at any 
one time — beyond available re- 
sources, or beyond the disciplines 
we are willing to accept. 

To sum up, the very fact ihat 
the deadlock of the zold war 
seems about to break and the 
situation is changing sv rapidly 
is all the more reason for holding 
fast to certain unchanging funda- 
mentals. 

To make peace we must first 
know on what terms we are will- 
ing to settle and where we cannot 
compromise. This means doing 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





ADVANCE ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
CORP. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 12', 
cents per share, and an extra dividend 
of 12% cents per share, on the com- 
mon stock of the corporation, payable 
September 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
September 1, 1953. 

ROY W. WILSON 
President 


our homework now before nego- 
tiations begin. Second, having ar- 
rived at these common aims, we 
and our allies must hold together 
our military and economic 
strength until the peace is won. 

Let no one be decc'ved into 
thinking that words u.cne will 
make peace. Unless we and our 
allies organize the military and 
economic strength to see our 
peace aims through, the peace will 
be lost. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


»~ 
Kiaaa> 


Como 
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Tur Gartock 
PackInc CoMPANY 


August 12, 1953 


COMMON DIVIDEND No. 309 





Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share was declared on the com- 


mon stock of the Company, payable 
September 20, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber as 1953. 


H. B. Pierce, Secretary 





Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 100 


On August 18, 19 dividend of Fifty 
Cents ($.50) per share was declared on the 
2,658,220 shares ot the Capital Stock of 
Newmont Mining Corporation now outstand- 
ing, pavable September 11, 1953 to stock 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 28, 1953 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 18, 1953 
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Joins C. A. Botzum Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRoniciz) 








LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Charles 
A. Botzum, Jr. has joined the staff 
of C. A. Botzum Co., 210 West 


Seventh Street. 





PITTSBURGH 






CONSOL 
G's Lf “i”, 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


The Board of Directors of 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, payable on 
September 11, 1953, to shareholders of rec- 


ord at the close of business on August 28, 


1953. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 


August 17, 1953. 


REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 


September 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 1, 1953. The 
transfer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
August 17, 1953. 

















BRIGGS &G STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


te, 











—______ (Briccs & STRATTON) 
DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend cf twenty-five cents (25c) 
per share and an extra dividend of thirty- 
five cents (35c) per share, on the capital 
stock (without par value) of the Corpora- 
tion, payable September 15, 1953, to stock- 

holders of record August 28, 1953 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary. 


August 18, 1953 











BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


At a meeting of Directors held August 
11, 1953 in London it was decided to 
pay on September 30, 1953 Interim Divi- 
dend of Four Pence for each Ten Shil- 
lings of Ordinary Stock for the year 
ending September 30, 1953 on the issued 
Ordinary Stock of the Company, free of 
United Kingdom Income Tax. 


Also decided te pay on the same day 
half-yearly dividend of 242% (less tax) 
on issued 5% Preference Stock. 


Coupon No. 218 must be used for divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Stock and Coupon 
No. 100 must be used for dividend on 
the 5% Preference Stock. All transfers 
received in London on or before August 
28, 1953 will be in time for payment of 
dividends to transferees. 


Also decided to pay on October 30, 
1953 half-yearly dividend of 3% (less 
tax) on the 6% Preference Stock. All 
transfers received in London on or be- 
fore October 7, 1953 will be in time for 
payment of dividends to transferees. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XIII(1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a tax 
credit under Section 131 of the United 
States Internal Revenue Code can by ap- 
plication to Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York obtain certificates giving par- 
ticulars of rates of United Kingdom In- 
come Tax appropriate to all the above 
mentioned dividends. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 
August 12, 1953 














E. |. DUPONT DENEMOURS & COMPANY | 


Wilmington, Delaware, August 17, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 © 

share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series | 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
$3.50 Series, both payable October 24, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on October 9, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the third 
interim dividend for 1953, payable Septem- 
ber 14, 1953, to stockholders of record oat 
the close of business on August 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 























BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS OF 
ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE STOCK 
WARRANTS TO BEARER 


A second interim dividend on the Or- 
dinary Stock for the year ending 30th 
September 1953 of four pence for each 
Ten Shillings of Ordinary Stock, free of 
United Kingdom Income Tax will be pay- 
able on 30th September, 1953. 

Holders of Bearer Stock to obtain this 
dividend must deposit Coupon No. 218 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 32 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 

The usual half-yearly dividend of 
2%.% on the 5% Preference Stock (less 
Income Tax) for the year ending 30th 
September next will also be payable on 
the 30th September, 1953. 

Coupon No. 190 must be deposited 
with the National Provincial Bank Lim- 
ited, Savoy Court, Strand, London, 
W.C.2., for examination five clear busi- 
ness days (excluding Saturday) before 
payment is made. 


DATED 11th August, 1953. 
BY ORDER 


A. D. McCORMICK, 
SECRETARY. 
Rusham House, 
Egham, Surrey. 


Stockholders who may be entitled by 
virtue of Article XIII] (1) of the Double 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a 
tax credit under Section 131 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code 
can by application to Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York obtain certifi- 
cates giving particulars of rates of 
United Kingdom Income Tax appropriate 
to all the above mentioned dividends. 





REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 

Richmond 19, Virginia 

COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the outstanding 
common stock has been declared 
payable October 1, 1953, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
September 21, 1953. 
The transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed by 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, August 14, 1953 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
——————————_— 2 Zth 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share and an extra dividend 
of fifty cents per share on the cap- 
ital stock of this Company have 
been declared payable October 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
September 11, 1953 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 











Boston. Mass. August 17. 1953 j 


O10 Town 


con rgonrear-an 
turers of DUPLICATING MACHINES 
CARBON PAPERS - RIBBONS 











The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: 


PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 3 
A regular quarterly dividend of 10 
cents per share on the 40¢ Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, payable September 
30, 1953 to stockholders of record 
September 18, 1953 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND No. 45 


A dividend of 20 cents per share on 
the Common Stock, payable October 
1, 1953 to stockholders of record 
September 18, 1953 


BORDEN R. PUTNAM, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 


August 18, 1953 
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AIT Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


= 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, with an im- 
agination which would be a 
credit to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Shas warned Congress that next 
year he will come forward with 
a vast new prograrm of water re- 
sources development, conserva- 
tion, and a comprehensive river 
basin planning scheme. 

The President made this an- 

mouncement in the form of a 
@#pecial message almost at the 
end of the last session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Eisenhower indicated 
that he wanted to alert the Con- 
gress to the problem of conser- 
wation of resources. In this he 
failed, however, for the Con- 
@ress and the press were so pre- 
#ccupied with the problem of 
the debt limit boost and other 
‘@urning issues of the adjourn- 
@anent rush, that the conserva- 
ttion message hardly received 
any attention. 

In the broad sweep of its lan- 
@uage, the Eisenhower message 
was almost Rooseveltian. 

“In the stress of dealing with 
4he urgent problems of peace 
and security and budget appro- 
priations and tax revenues, we 
semetimes overlook the funda- 
enental importance to our na- 
tional well-being of construc- 
tive, forward-looking policies 
@esigned to conserve and im- 
@rove the nation’s Natural re- 
mewablie resources,” Mr. Eisen- 
Shower told the Congress. 


The President noted that in 
this State of the Union message, 
“{ called attention to the vast 
a@mportance to this Nation now 
and in the future of our soil and 
water, our forests and minerals, 
aand our wildlife resources. I in- 
dicated the need for a strong 
Wederal program in the field of 
mesource development... .” 


Some of the other several ex- 
@ansive concepts follow: 

“In addition to the immedi- 
ate danger of waste resulting 
@rom inadequate conservation 
@neasures, we must bear in mind 
Mthe needs of a growing popula- 
tion and an expanding econ- 

“But in the long-run, we shall 
meed to give increased attention 
to the improvement and recla- 
amation of land in its broadest 
aspects, including soil produc- 
fivity, irrigation, drainage, and 
the replenishing of ground 
water reserves, if we are ade- 
muately to feed and clothe our 
people, to provide gainful em- 
mioyment, and to continue to 
4mprove our standard of liv- 


“It [some sort of a program] 
will require the revitalization of 
menewable resources by users 
who should be entitled to rea- 
gonable assurances, in connec- 
4ion with authorized uses. . 


Wants River Basin Planning 


“And it will require compre- 
fhensive river basin planning 
with the cooperation of state 
and local interests. ... 


“This Administration is mov- 
Aang ahead in the formulation of 
sound organization and im- 
proved policies for the use of 
eur soil, our public lands, and 
@ur water resources. ...A re- 
wiew is being made of the basic 
power policies of the Federal 
<Severnment in connection with 
maultiple-purpose river basin 
development as it relates to pri- 
wate economic development. 

‘The Corps of Engineers is 
making a study of the basis for 
tate and local financial partici- 


And You} 


pation in local flood protection 
WOPrkS.... 


Fiscal Angle Puzzles 

Mr Eisenhower, however 
seemed to limit the unfolding of 
this program to the fiscal capa- 
cities of the Federal Govern- 
ment when he said: 

“As these plans are prepared 
and local agreement and co- 
operation are assured, I believe 
we should move ahead in the 
construction of works of im- 
provement and the installation 
of land treatment measures as 
rapidly as possible consistent 
with a sound overall fiscal pro- 
gram.” 

If this were Mr. Roosevelt 
speaking instead of Mr. Eisen- 
hower, this might be sloughed 
off as so much persiflage, for 
the late New Deal Presidents 
contention almost always was 
that any desirable TVA, Colum- 
bia basin development, etc., was 
for the improvement of the eco- 
nomic and financial strength of 
the Nation. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, has 
said he has dedicated himself 
to ending “planned deficits.” 
Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., 
Va.), who may err a little on 
the pessimistic side, but seldom 
errs on the total trend, expects 
two more deficits in a row, $10 
billion in the current fiscal 
year and $14 billion in fiscal ’55. 

Hence, it would not be pre- 
sumed that Mr. Eisenhower in- 
tends to spring upon Congress 
any brand new vast resources 
conservation works and spend- 
ing program for at least two 
years, when the budget is pos- 
sibly in balance, if there is no 
new emergency anywhere. 

However, the President him- 
self indicates a contrary inten- 
tion. 


“Conserving and improving 
eur land and water resources is 
a high prierity business for all 
of us,” the President said. “It is 
the purpose of this Administra- 
tion to present to the next ses- 
sion of Congress suitable recom- 
mendations for achieving the 
objectives set forth in this mes- 
sage.” Such a program, the 
President added, is “indispens- 
able.” 


Envisages Local Support 


In one respect, this sweeping 
prospective resources program 
varies from the Rooseveltian 
pattern. While the Persident is 
vague about the nature of local 
financial participation, he does 
indicate definitely that the Fed- 
eral Government will not do all 
the job alone. 


Berates Tax Effect 


The parade of reports from 
Congressional committees, ex- 
pert witnesses, and businessmen 
who point out that the high tax 
rates are the chief obstacle to 
small business, has been legion. 


However, another such report 
has been issued by the House 
Small Business Committee, and 
also was buried in the session- 
end avalanche of news. 

Among the conclusions of the 
report was that “the existing 
Federal tax structure undoubt- 
edly acts as a deterrent to the 
continued growth and expansion 
of small business. Such busi- 
nesses are unable to retain suf- 
ficient earnings after taxes to 
finance normal expansion for a 
successful operation, particu- 
larly during the first few years 
of operation.” 

The report lists what it calls 


BUSINESS BUZZ 





Phy ia 





the “four main problem areas” 
in Federal tax laws as deter- 
rents to the growth of small 
business. 


“(1) The excessive rates of 
corperation taxation due to the 
combined impact of the corpo- 
rate normal tax, surtax, and ex- 
cess-profits tax. 


“(2) The policy of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue 
with respect to the allowance 
for depreciation and amortiza- 
tion. 


“(3) The threat of taxation on 
accumulated earnings and prof- 
its under Section 102 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, coupled 
with the inability toe distribute 
such earnings as dividends 
without further taxation te the 
shareholders. 


“(4) The increasing burden of 


compliance due te the complex- 
ity of the Federal tax laws.” 


Ike Opposes Controls 

Conservatives took consider- 
able heart at President Eisen- 
hower’s position, taken in his 
radio report to the nation re- 
cently, in opposition to wage, 
price, and rent controls. 

“Moreover, in pursuit of this 
great objective of encouraging 
individual initiative, we have 
taken a series of major eco- 
nomic decisions. To free our 
economy from bonds that de- 
natured healthy ana necessary 
competition, we abolished a 
labyrinth of needless controls,” 
he said. 


This is even stronger language 
than the President used against 
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controls in his first message to 
Congress. The first language 
was written after Rep. Jesse P. 
Wolcott (R., Mich.), the Chair- 
man of the House Banking 
Committee, on the one hand, 
and Senator Homer E. Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), the Chairman of 
the Senate Banking Committee, 
on the other, had argued out the 
control question, and in Mr. 
Eisenhower's presence at the 
White House. 


Senator Capehart represented 
himself and, inferentially, all 
the Senate Democrats interested 
in enacting standby controls. 
Rep. Wolcott represented the 
late Senator Taft and the offi- 
cial GOP leadership, in oppos- 
ing standby controls. 


President Eisenhower adopted 
the Wolcott policy against 
standby controls, which there- 
upon became the combined pol- 
icy of the White House and the 
GOP official Congressional 
leadership. 

Thereafter, forgetting that 
this was a joint Congressional- 
White House policy, Mr. Eisen- 
hower adopted a hands-off, 
“that is up to Congress” atti- 
tude. Mr. Capehart ran away 
with the ball with the assistance 
of Democrats and GOP “liber- 
als.” So the stopping of these 
standby controls became one of 
the toughest, time-consuming, 
temper-raising issues of Mr. 
Eisenhower's first session. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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American Foreign Assistance— 
William Adams Brown, Jr. and 
Redvers Opie—The Brookings In- 
stitution, 722 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C.—ecloth—$6.00. 


Doing Business Abroad—United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 103 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
—paper—25c. 




















Foreign Exchange Regulations 
in Great Britain—Supplement 7 
—Bank for International Settle- 
ments, Basle, Switzerland—Paper. 


Public Utility Common Stocks 
— Folder published on first of 
each month covering 185 electric 
and gas utilities—price monthly: 
single copy, $2; ten copies, $5 
(additional copies ten cents each) 
— C. A. Turner, 327 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Tax Shelter in Business — Wil- 
liam J. Casey and J. K. Lasser — 
Business Reports, Inc., 1 Maim 
Street, Roslyn, L. L, N. ¥.—Fab- 
rikoid—$12.50. 


Finance Executives 
See Lower Profits 
In Second Half of 53 


Executives of the commercial 
finance industry, at the recent 
semi-annual directors’ meeting of 
their trade association—the Na- 
tional Commercial Finance Con- 
ference, Inc.—concluded, as a re- 
sult of an informal poll taken at 
the meeting, which was held im 
New York City, that business ac- 
tivity in the second half of the 
year would continue at about the 
same rate as in the first half. 
However, a majority also felt that 
profits would be lower, and that 
credit conditions would be some- 
what, though not significantly, 
tighter. 

Although a few felt that the de- 
mand for working capital funds 
would remain the same, a large 
majority of the executives be- 
lieved that it would increase, par- 
ticularly in the area of small and 
medium-sized business — a fiel@® 
which the members of the Con- 
ference specialize in servicing. 


Joins Ames, Emerich 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Edward M. 
Wetz has joined the staff of Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., 105 South 
La Salle Street, members of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 





TRADING MARKETS 


Riverside Cement “B”’ 
National Company 
Seneca Falls Machine 
Dennison Mfg. “A” Com, 
A. & G. J. Caldwell 
Gorton Pew Fisheries 
Polaroid Co. Pfd. 

Geo. E. Keith Pfd. 

A. S. Campbell Com. 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Com. 


Washington Brick & Lime Com. 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Teletype 
BS 69 





Telephone 
HUbbard 2-1990 











